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A CROSS-CULTURAL COMPARISON OF PRINTED 
COMMUNICATION VERSUS SPOKEN COMMUNICATION 
IN PERSUASION*? 


Department of Psychology, University of Maryland 


Exuiotr McGinnies 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Many of the interesting problems in social psychology have antecedents or 
analogies in the experimental laboratory. Generally, the isolation of variables 
that control a specific bit of social behavior is accomplished more readily under 
laboratory than under other conditions. Not infrequently, however, the re- 
sults of laboratory experiments are as inconsistent as are those obtained 
through experiments under naturalistic and less well-controlled circumstances. 
In such instances, theory construction seems premature until reliable sets of 
empirical data have Seen accumulated. The present experiment was designed 
to produce evidence bearing upon the problem of the relative effectiveness in 


3 persuasion of materials presented visually or auditorily. Prior research on 


this question, both in, aid out of the laboratory, has yielded equivocal results. 

A ‘series of controlled experiments dealing with the effectiveness of radio 
and other media as instruments of vocal communication was reported some 
years ago by Cantril and Allport (19. Subsequent reviews of research in this 
area have been made by Hovland ‘(4) and Klapper (6). A superiority of vocal 
over printed material for purposes of«persuasion in general was found by 
Wilke (9) and Carver (2). Day and Beach (3) concluded that the advan- 
tage of the auditory mode was most apparent with meaningful and familiar 
material, whereas meaningless and unfamiliar material could be presented 
more efficiently visually. Silent reading, on the other hand, was reported by 
Knower (7, 8) to have an advantage over material read aloud by one mem- 
ber of a group in modifying attitudes. 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on March 23, 1965, 
and published immediately at 35 New Street, Worcester, Massachusetts. Copyright by 
The Journal Press. 

1 This research was done under Contract Nonr 3720(01), NR 171-250 with the 
Group Psychology Branch, U.S. Office of Naval Research. A special debt of grati- 
tudeds acknowledged to Professor Katsuo Sano of Keio University, who supervised 
the collection of data from subjects at that university. Mr. Shunsuke Kamei handled 
the translations, and Miss Reiko Atsumi took responsibility for preparing the tape 
recordings and the printed materials. 
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The methodological problems of comparing different communication media 
have been pointed out by Hoyland (4) who, nevertheless, concluded that the 
oral presentation of material seems to be more effective than visual presenta- 
tion in changing opinions. Personal influence, of a face-to-face variety, has 
been reported by Katz and Lazarsfeld (5) to be more effective than any of 
the mass media in influencing opinions. One may conjecture that orally pre- 
sented communications are more characteristic of personal influence and, as 
Cantril and Allport have suggested, permit greater opportunity for social 
facilitation to occur. Printed material, on the other hand, represents a more 
impersonal stimulus. 


In assessing the research in this area, Klapper (6) concludes that “no mass 
medium can be assumed to be generally or always more persuasive than any 
other mass medium.” He adds, “Some topics, furthermore, may be susceptible 
of better presentation by visual than oral means, or by print rather than by 
film, while for other topics no such difference exists.” 


This problem has been approached from another angle: namely, that of 
verbal learning and retention. Williams and Derks (10) have reviewed the 
status of research in visual modes versus auditory modes of presenting informa- 
tion and have reported the results of an experiment designed to determine the 
relative effectiveness of those two, methods of presentation on the acquisition ° 
of paired associates. Williams and Derks’ subjects learned three lists of paired- 
associates trigrams having different levels of pronounceability and association 
values under conditions of aural, visual, or combined presentation. As antici- 
pated, increased pronounceability and assoziation value resulted in an in- 
creased number correct. Both the visual and the combined presentations 
were more efficient than the aural. The superiority of the visual mode over 
the aural mode was greatest for highly pronounceable material having inter- 
mediate association values. 


One is led to the conclusion that most of the studies that have grappled 
directly with the persuasion process favor auditory over visual communica- 
tion, Williams and Derks’ findings, however, imply that simple paired-asso- 
ciates learning is more efficient under conditions of visual than of auditory 
presentation. It is probable, of course, that connected prose of the sort neces- 
sarily used in persuasion is affected differently by mode of presentation than 
are trigrams. The experiment to be reported is an attempt to gain further in- 
sight into this matter in a seminaturalistic setting, by measuring the reactions 
of Japanese university students to persuasive communications on a topic with 
which they were familiar. The communications were presented to subjects by 


| 
| 
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tape-recording or in printed form. Both attitude change and evaluations of 
the communication and the communicator were measured under the two con- 
ditions. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The subjects who completed the experiment were 55 male undergraduates 
and 13 female undergraduates enrolled in two psychology classes at Keio 
University in Tokyo. A number of subjects were lost due to their absence on 
the day of the experiment, and others failed to complete properly the question- 
naire materials. There was no effective way to prevent the foregoing attrition, 
which appeared to be distributed randomly between the experimental groups. 
Difficulty in obtaining subjects for this experiment prevented use of a control 
group that would have been pretested and post-tested without exposure to a 
communication. However, experience with such controls in other experiments 
had shown us that no attitude change could be expected in control groups. 


e 
° 2. Materials 


“The issue used as a vehicle for persuasion was the official position taken by 
‘the United States after fts discovery of missile sites and a weapons buildup in 
Cuba‘in the fall of 1962. A Likert-type scale was devised to measure the ex- 
tept to which the respondent supported the actions taken by the United States: 
i.e., a naval blockade and insistence that the missiles be removed. Item analysis 
yielded eight statements that correlated satisfactorily with total score. Two 
items reflecting a neutral position were included, but were not scored. Each 
item provided seven response alternatives, ranging from “strongly agree” to 
“strongly disagree,” so that total score for an individual could range from 8 
(strongly anti-U.S.) to 56 (strongly pro-U.S.). 

‘The persuasive communication, reproduced on magnetic tape and in printed 
form, was adapted from a speech by Ambassador Adlai Stevenson before the 
United Nations. The excerpts selected included a quotation from President 
Kennedy on the facts of missile-site development in Cuba and references to the 
responsibility of the Soviet Union in providing logistic support for the project. 
The remarks were translated into Japanese, checked for accuracy, and then 
tape recorded by a male student of dramatic arts at Nihon University in 
Tokyo. The recorded communication lasted approximately seven minutes. A 
written version in Japanese characters was also prepared and printed on two 


and one-half pages of 11” X 834” paper. 
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3. Procedure 


Arbitrarily, students in one of the classes were designated as recipients of 
the spoken communication and, at the conclusion of the experiment, consisted 
of 31 males and 11 females. The students in the other class, 24 males and 
two females, received the printed communication. All of the subjects took 
the attitude scale one week prior to the time that the experiment was to be 
conducted. To insure the anonymity of the subjects (and to increase the valid- 
ity of replies), the questionnaires were identified only by number. A small 
slip of paper containing the number on the form was detached by the stu- 
dent and retained for later use. 

On the day of the experiment, the subjects were told that the investigators 
wished to make a psychological study of reactions to a communication and to 
a communicator. Subjects were given a printed form containing a seven-point 
rating scale for judging the convincingness of a communication and nine pairs 
of bipolar adjectives describing a communicator. Each group of subjects was 
then exposed to the pro-U.S. spoken or printed communication on Cuba, but 
the source of the communication was not identified. After the subjects had 
rated the convincingness of the argumeht on the scale (which was anchored 
at the extremes by “very convincing” and “very unconvincing”) and had 
checked the adjective in each pair that better described the speaker, they were 
asked to respond once more to the attitude scale. (The subjects identified their 


materials with the numbers assigned earlier.) 
3 


C. ResuLTS 
1. Initial Attitude 


Because the subjects had been assigned arbitrarily to the experimental con- 
ditions, the first step was to determine whether or not the two groups were 
similar in initial attitudes. The “listening” group had a mean attitude score of 
39.67, not significantly different from that of 38.62 for the “reading” group. 
Since the point of exact “neutrality” on the scale is 32, the foregoing values 
indicate that both groups were initially “somewhat favorable” toward the 
stand taken by the United States in the Cuban crisis. 


2. Attitude Change 


Because the pre-experimental and postexperimental attitude scores are cor- 
related measures, difference scores for each subject were computed. To deter- 
mine whether or not sex differences were present in the “listening” group, 
which contained 11 females, the mean attitude change scores for males and 
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females were examined separately. The mean attitude change score for males, 
1.00, does not differ significantly from that for females, 2.27; therefore, male 
and female scores for both groups are combined in subsequent analyses, The 
mean attitude-change score for the subjects in each of the experimental groups 
was tested by means of Student's ¢ against a null hypothesis of zero change. 
The results are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
ATTITUDE-CHANGE MEASURES 
Medium N Mean SD t $ 


Vocal 42 1.33 5.30 1.63 > .10 
Printed 26 2.35 5.19 2.31 < 0s 


Subjects who read the persuasive communication moved a significant extent 
in the direction advocated. Subjects who listened to the tape-recorded argu- 
ment, however, were not significantly influenced. 


e 3. Convincingness Ratings 


Each, subject, immediately after exposure to the communication (printed 
or*yocal) rated its conyincingness on a seven-point scale. Mean convincing- 
ness ratings vere computed for both the reading and the listening groups, and 
the two means were compared using the f test for uncorrelated measures with 
ungqual numbers of cases. The results are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


MEAN CONVINCINGNESS RATINGS 


a iaa E E 
Medium N Mean Differente Spite. t g 

ooo IMM 
Vocal 42 4.36 k 2.18 05 
Printed 26 5.05 ee < 


It is clear that subjects who listened to the communication tended to rate 
it in the middle of the scale at the position labeled “neither convincing nor 
* unconvincing.” Subjects who read the communication judged it “somewhat 
convincing,” a rating significantly more positive than that accorded by listen- 


ing subjects. 
4, Perception of the Communicator 


The nine pairs of adjectives from which the subjects were asked to choose 
those most descriptive of the speaker are susceptible to several forms of anal- 
ysis. One objective in each pair could be designated “favorable”; the other, 
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“unfavorable.” For example: honest—dishonest, interesting—uninteresting, 
intelligent—unintelligent. Because some of the subjects failed to select one 
adjective from each pair, the most appropriate measure seems to be the ratio 
obtained by dividing the number of favorable adjectives by the total number 
of adjectives checked. This ratio can vary from zero (indicating complete dis- 
approval of the speaker) to 100 (indicating complete approval). The mean 
favorability ratios were compared to determine whether or not the medium of 
presentation of the communications is differentially related to evaluation of 
the speaker. The results of this analysis are shown in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 
ADJECTIVE FAVORABILITY RATIOS 
Mean Differ- 
Medium N F/T Index* ence Spite. i $ 
Vocal 42 65.60 
Printed 24 73.46 7.86 2.54 2.54 < .02 


* For explanation of index, see text p. 6. 
v 


Subjects who read the communication assigned a significantly greater pro- 
portion of favorable adjectives to the speaker than did those who listened. 
The fact that the communicator was perceived favorably by both groups prob: 
ably reflects an initially favorable disposition toward the point ot view, advo- 
cated. 

D. Discussion z 


» 

The results show a consistent advantage òf the written communication over 
the spoken communication with respect to the three measured variables of 
attitude change, conyincingness ratings of the arguments, and perceptions of 
the communicator; nevertheless, certain features of this type of situation pose 
difficulties of interpretation. For one thing, it is difficult if not impossible to 
control precisely the amount of exposure to the two modes of presentation. 
Undoubtedly, speed of comprehension of both types of material varies from 
one subject to another. In the present study, the experimenter allowed suffi- 
cient time for a single reading by the subjects who received the printed com- 
munication. This time was slightly longer than that allowed for presentation 
of the material by tape recording. Systematic control of exposure time could 
be achieved, but would require presentation of the communication on an in- 
dividual rather than on a group basis. 


The results run counter to most of those in prior reports on media effec- 
tiveness which, as noted earlier, suggest that live speakers, recorded speakers, 
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and print are effective in roughly that order, Several experiments conducted 
during the 1930s indicated a superiority of printed over oral presentation in 
producing retention of complex material, and this was also Williams and 
Derks’ finding with simple materials (10). The present data suggest that 
visual presentations of persuasive communications are more effective in influ- 
encing Japanese students than are vocal presentations. 

One explanation of the results is that the Japanese language is primarily a 
yisual language. Written Japanese employs three types of characters: kata- 
kana, hiragana, and kanji. “Katakana” consists of phonetic symbols used in 
writing foreign names and words of foreign derivation, while “hiragana” is 
a syllabary used: in all other cases. “Kanji” is an adaptation of Chinese ideo- 
graphic script, and a-list of 1850 characters was approved by the Diet in 1947 
for use in newspapers, magazines, and official documents. It is possible that a 
greater wealth of meaning is conveyed by the printed than by the spoken lan- 
guage which, like English, has its share of ambiguities and vagaries. Because 
attitude change is essentially a learning process, such learning as occurs may 
be impeded or facilitated by those structural features of a language that dis- 
tinguish its oral and written forms. This hypothesis is susceptible to experi- 
mental investigation. p 

Why was the printed argument rated a$ more convincing than the oral 
argument, and why did it reflect more favorably upon the communicator? One 
possible explanation relates to what several Japanese professors described as 
a resistance by Japanese students to external political pressures. Being allowed 
to read a persuasive communication may constitute a more acceptable situa- 
tion because of the greater control this gives one over the stimulus material. 
When reading, one literally holds the contmunication in his hands and is not 
merely a passive recipient of a voice beamed over a loudspeaker. In a sense, 
the reader participates in the communication experience to a greater extent 
than the listener and thus may have a more positive “set” toward both the 
communication and the communicator. 

The greater credibility of written material, the richness of meaning con- 
veyed by printed as opposed to spoken Japanese, and the more active role 
played by a reader (as contrasted with that of a listener) are possible expla- 
nations of the results. The relative weights of these several alternatives re- 


main to be determined. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF SELF-CONFIDENCE UPON RESISTANCE 
OF PERCEPTUAL JUDGMENTS TO GROUP PRESSURE*! 
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™ 


Puitie D. Macsripe AND Reap D. TuppENHAM 


A. PROBLEM 


Visual perception is man’s primary link to external reality. His survival 
depends upon its accuracy no less today than in the distant past. The velocity 
of an onrushing car on a busy highway offers as critical a test of perceptual 
judgment as the speed of a charging beast—and the distance to the nearest 
tree. Small wonder that one is spurred to action when he discovers a discrep- 
ancy between immediate experience and other evidence as to what is “out 
there.” 

Two principal modes of adjustment are employed in an effort to dispel un- 
certainty in visual experience. One takes a closer look,—and one turns to 

-+ . others, tonvinced that if they agree on what they see, he will have a valuable 
ckeck upon his own perceptions. Axiomatic to one’s understanding of self and 
‘others is the belief that these two prime sources of information concerning 
reality will‘confirm each other in all important respects. If one is alone in his 
view, contradicted by other observers, the uneasy thought may arise that the 
defect lies in oneself. 

It is the authors’ premise that such ‘a contradiction results in a reduction of 
confidence in one’s ability to perform the perceptual task in question. Such 
loss in confidence will not be equal in different individuals. It may be expected 
to vary in severity depending upon the attitude of the person toward the situ- 

4 ation, toward the others, and toward himself. However, some reduction of 
confidence is hypothesized in every instance of unanimous opposition from 
others. Yielding to the norm of the others may be expected to follow this 

s weakening of confidence in the self. : 

In the previous papers of this series (6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13) various 
determinants of yielding were investigated. The present research concerned 
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the relationship between yielding and self-confidence. The authors hypothe- 
sized that yielding is an inverse function of confidence, and that confidence in 
one’s perceptual judgments is in part dependent upon the accuracy with which 
one has made similar judgments in the past. 

Two principal questions were investigated: (a) Do subjects who make 
many errors on a given perceptual task yield more to group pressure than do 
subjects who make few? (b) Do subjects who are forced to make errors on a 
training series and who are made aware of their inaccuracies subsequently 
yield more than do subjects who are aided to avoid errors in training trials? 

To resolve the first question, the amount of yielding was related to degree 
of success at a perceptual task—in the present instance, a series of visual- 
tracing problems. The problems were hard enough that subjects differed ap- 
preciably in skill on a preliminary control series run without group pressure. 
It was predicted that persons who had made frequent errors on the control 
series would yield under group pressure more than subjects who had made 
few errors. 

The second question had several aspects. Would compliant subjects respond 
independently following a success experience? Would independent subjects 
commence to yield following a failure experience? How much could indi- 
vidual differences in tendency to yield be modified by experimental means? 

Varying the exposure time of the perceptual problems provided a simple 
and reliable means of controlling the subjects’ success or failure. Two experi- 
mental conditions were employed. For one group, a lengthened exposure te- 
duced errors to a minimum. Feedback to the subjects was provided in order 
to increase their self-confidence to make the perceptual judgments. This treat- 
ment was expected to reduce yielding when under pressure of a false group 
consensus. For a second group, a shortened exposure increased errors sharply. 
This treatment was expected to lead to lowered self-confidence and increased 
susceptibility to group pressure. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 
Fifty-two men and 50 women undergraduates at the University of Cali- 
fornia served as subjects. Persons who reported poor eyesight or who had any 
prior knowledge of the investigation were excluded. All subjects were run in 
groups of five members of the same sex. 
2. Apparatus 


The apparatus has been described elsewhere (7). Five subjects sat next to 
each other, each at a separate panel screened from his neighbors, and responded 
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to visual problems projected on the wall from slides. Subjects were told that on 
practice trials they might answer in unison, but that on test trials they were 
to answer one after the other “to permit automatic recording of the answers.” 
The prescribed order of response, changing from trial to trial, was trans- 
mitted to each panel by illuminating one of five red lights in a column at the 
left of the panel. A row of nine numbered toggle switches below the panel 
permitted each subject to make his responses. Five rows of nine green lights 
each, ostensibly intended to show him when to take his turn, signalled to each 
subject the switches supposedly chosen on the other panels for the trial in 
question. In fact, the experimenter controlled all the lights. He thus could 
lead each subject to believe that he was the last to respond and that the four 
others in his group had all chosen a response that appeared to him to be phe- 
nomenally incorrect. 
3. Items 


All stimulus items were visual mazes of the same general type and similar 
to one another in appearance, Each maze consisted of five wavy lines that criss- 
crossed each other in an irregular fashion. One line originated at an X symbol 
and terminated with one of the digits from 1 to 9. The other four lines linked 
random pairs of the remaining eight digits. The subject’s task was to discover 
which digit gas linked. fo the X and to indicate his choice by pressing the 
switch of the corresponding number when it was his turn to respond. 

Mazes were projected from slides onto a screen about 12 feet in front of 
the subjects, so that the image occupied a 30-inch square. Mazes were shown 
white on a dark ground and produced a clear and lively picture. 

Success at the task depended largely upon the length of the exposure, which 
was accurately regulated by an adjustable timer. Preliminary experimentation 
established that a three-second exposure produced a satisfactory range of in- 
dividual differences in error score. A four-second exposure lowered the fre- 
quency of errors below 10 per cent; a two-and-one-half-second exposure raised 
errors to twice the three-second frequency. These differences in exposure time 
‘were small enough to go unnoticed by the subjects, a crucial consideration in 
this experiment. 

4. Procedure 


The purpose of the experimental series of trials was to provide a measure 
of each, subject’s skill at the perceptual task and of his susceptibility to group 
pressure in the form of judgments apparently diverging from his own. A sec- 
ond purpose was to provide a measure of change in his susceptibility, in con- 


sequence of an intervening reality-testing experience designed to enhance self- 
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confidence in half the subjects and to weaken it in the other half. The series 
consisted of 49 trials divided into six parts as follows: 


1. Instructional series of four slides to familiarize subjects with the 
task and the apparatus. 


2. First control series (C1) of 10 slides, the last five constituting the 
critical trials, Subsequently, this same set of five slides was repeated in a 
reality-testing condition, in two test series to gauge susceptibility to pres- 
sure, and in a second control series. The need for accuracy was strongly 
emphasized, but subjects were told, “Since this is a practice series the 
recorder will not be operating and you need not answer in turn.” Slides 
were exposed for three seconds, with feedback to each panel only of that 
subject’s own response. Following the series, each person filled out a card 
to indicate how many errors he estimated he had made on the 10 trials. 


3. First test series (T1) of 11 slides, Subjects were told to answer in 
turn “to permit recording.” Slides were exposed for three seconds. On the 
critical trials (namely, 3, 5, 6, 8, and 10) each person was assigned to the 
fifth turn, and a false but ostensibly unanimous choice by “the other four 
subjects” was simulated by the experimenter. On trials 1, 2, 4, 7, 9, and 
11 the correct choice was supplied. > 


4. Reality-testing series of eight slides, including repetition of the five 
critical slides from the preceding series. These trials were described as 
“additional practice.” Subjects answered with no knowledge of other sub- 
jects’ responses. Half of the groups were given a two-and-one-half-second 
exposure to each slide (the R— treatment), too brief for success much 
above chance levels. The remaining groups were given a four-second 
exposure to each slide (the R+ treatment) permitting 90 per cent accu- 
racy. Immediately after each trial thes slide was shown again for 10 
seconds, so that each subject could verify or correct his choice. This pro- 
cedure demonstrated to each R— subject his own fallibility and to each 
R+ subject his own competence. As after the control series, each subject 


estimated how many errors he had made and recorded his estimate on 
a card. 


5. Second test series (T2), the slides and experimental conditions iden- 
tical with those of the first test series, 


6. Second control series (C2), consisting of the five critical slides pre- 
sented under the same conditions as in the first control series (C1). A set 
of questionnaires [see (12)] completed the session. 


The initial control series provided a measure of unpracticed ability to cope 
with the maze problem, a measure that was correlated with yielding score to 
determine the degree to which yielding is a function of accuracy. Improvement 
from practice or decrement from fatigue was evaluated by comparing scores 
of the first and second control series. The average of the two control runs 
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indicated the accuracy of the subjects under nonpressure conditions with prac- 
tice and fatigue effects balanced out, and provided the most accurate value for 
comparison with yielding score. The mean number of errors on the series of 
test trials for which erroneous false norms were supplied was compared with 
the mean number of errors on the control trials to measure yielding. Differ- 
ences in susceptibility to the false norm between the first and the second test 
series were attributable to the increase or decrease in self-confidence engen- 
dered by the reality-testing series that intervened. 


C. Resuts 
1. Did Yielding Occur? 
Table 1 compares distributions of perceptual errors on Control Series 1 and 
2 with distributions of yielding errors (i.e., errors in agreement with the false 
TABLE 1 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS FOR Five CRITICAL TRIALS OF PERCEPTUAL ERRORS ON 
CONTROL SERIES AND YIELDING ERRORS on Test SERIES 


Men å Women 
f (N = 52) (N = 50) 
Number ' Control Test Test Control Control Test Test Control 
of series series series series series series series series 
errors (C1) (#1) (T2) (C2). (Ci) (TI) (72) (C2) 
5 ¥ 4 4 3 6 
4 2 3 1 3 6 
s 1 5 9 1 9 a 
2 4 12 3 ryt | 5 5 8 
1 16 15 13« 11 19 14 7 12 
0 31 14 20 40 24 16 19 38 
Mean 0.5 1.6 1.5 0.2 0.7 1.6 1.8 0.2 
Per cent 10 32 30 5 14 32 36 5 


group norm) on Test Series 1 and 2. All distributions are calculated for the 
five critical slides only and therefore are directly comparable. Several facts are 
immediately evident. 

Yielding errors occurred much oftener than did perceptual errors on the 
same problems presented with the same exposure time. Subjects faced with a 
unanimous though incorrect consensus yielded roughly one-third of the time. 
In contrast, perceptual errors made under nonpressure conditions varied from 
14 per cent in the initial control series to five per cent after practice. “Inde- 
pendent” errors (i.e. errors on critical trials that differed from the false 
norm) ‘were rare—two per cent of the men’s responses, four per cent of the 


women’s. 
A difference score of yielding errors minus perceptual errors could be com- 
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puted since each subject responded to the same slides under pressure (T1 + 
T2) and without pressure (C1 + C2). The mean difference score for men 
was 2.3; for women, 2.4. The ¢ values were 5.5 and 5.8, respectively, both 
beyond the one per cent level of confidence. Clearly, considerable yielding 
occurred, 

Individual differences in tendency to yield were large, extending over the 
entire range of possible scores. This finding is in agreement with that of ear- 
lier work (1, 4, 7), as is the finding that scores tended to pile up at the non- 
yielding end of the continuum; but whereas 79 per cent of the men and 74 
per cent of the women made no more than one error in 10 control trials (Cl 
+ C2), only 38 per cent of the men and 44 per cent of the women made no 
more than one error on the 10 pressure trials (T1 + T2). 

The results for men and for women are remarkably similar, an unexpected 
finding in view of the sizeable sex difference among college students reported 
by Crutchfield (4) and Tuddenham (7, 13); however there was a sex dif- 
ference in the correlation between yielding and other variables, as described 
later in this report. À 

Errors on the second control series were fewer than half as frequent as on 
the first control series. This effect of practice in coping with the perceptual 
problem under nonpressure conditions is significant. (The ¢ for men was 2.4; 
for women, 4.0). In contrast, the total number of errors on the second test 
series (R+ and R— groups combined) was as great as on the first test series. 


This finding shows that group pressure led to yielding responses in spite of 
veridical perceptions. 


2. Was Yielding a Function of Confidence 
in Ability to Cope with the Task? 


+ Both men and women showed marked individual differences in accuracy on 
the first control series, error scores ranging from zero to eight for 10 trials. 
Subjects’ estimates of the number of errors made varied over about the same 
range. The correlation between errors actually made and error estimates was 
quite high (r = .81 for men, .61 for women), indicating that subjects had a 
fairly accurate idea of their own ability to cope with the problem. The au- 
thors had expected these error scores and error estimates under control condi- 
tions to be highly correlated with yielding scores. The findings were not con- 
sistent. For women, yielding correlated .32 with control-series error scores 
and .46 with error estimates. For men, the values were .02 and .00 respectively. 
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3. Did Reality Testing Modify the Tendency to Yield? 


The primary objective of this experiment was to modify subjects’ initial 
susceptibility to group pressure, by providing each one with an opportunity to 
determine his own ability at the task before he faced the pressure of the 
erroneous majority for a second time; however the reality-testing situation 
was manipulated so as to cause some subjects to commit a large number of 
errors and to cause others to experience error-free or nearly error-free per- 
formance. Although all members of a group of five necessarily received the 
same reality-testing experience regardless of individual accuracy or indepen- 
dence of judgment, there is no doubt that the change in exposure time effec- 
tively changed error scores on the reality-testing series. The frequency of 
error was only 12 per cent for men and 10 per cent for women given the four- 
second exposure time for the eight slides (R+ treatment). The frequency of 
errors was 50 per cent for men and 58 per cent for women given the two-and- 
one-half-second exposure time (R— treatment). The level of 50 per cent 
error was high enough to demonstrate to the subjects their fallibility. The 10 
per cent error level unger the R+ treqtment was higher than that anticipated 
from preliminary work. Nevertheless about half the men and half the women 
in ‘R-+ groups had,zero oa scores, and only a handful made more than two 


errors. Š ş . 


Subjects’ estimates of error were congruent with their actual scores. When 
given the opportunity to check the solution during the re-exposure of each 
slide, subjects were very accurate in estimating how many errors they had 
made. The great majority of subjécts in long-exposure groups believed they 
had made fewer errors on the reality-testing series than on the first control 
series. With few exceptions, subjects in short-exposure groups believed they 
For long-exposure and short-exposure subjects combined, the 
d error scores approached unity. 
on susceptibility 


had made more. 
correlation between error estimates an 

What, then, was the effect of the reality-testing experience 
to group pressure in the second test series? 

For each subject, the error score on the test series prior to reality testing 
(T1) was subtracted from the error score on the test series following reality- 
testing (T2). Table 2 demonstrates that there was a significant difference 
between long-exposure and short-exposure groups in mean change score. The 
t for men was 2.4; for women, 2.2. Thus it is clear that the error scores im- 
posed on the subjects by extending or curtailing the exposure times of the 
mazes did affect subsequent behavior, although assignment to R+ or R— 
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TABLE 2 
FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS OF CHANGES IN SCORE UNDER GROUP PRESSURE, FOR 
GROUPS GIVEN INTERVENING POSITIVE OR NEGATIVE REALITY TESTING 


Men Women 
Long- Short- Long- Short- 
exposure exposure exposure exposure 
uj ou rou! group 
Change (RH) (R—-) RF) (R—) 
scores’ (N= 25) (N=27) (N=26) (N = 24) 
5 
+ 1 
3 2 1 1 
2 2 1 0 4 
1 4 d 7 4 
0 6 ll 7 10 
—l 7 6 9 4 
—2 5 1 
—3 0 1 
—4 1 
—5 
Mean —0.5 0.3 —0.2 : 0.6 
SD 14 1.1 12 1.3 
t,> 1.3 1.6 0.8 2.2* 
tab 249 s 2.2* 


a Change score = errors on second test series (following reality testing) minus 
errors on first test series. 

>t, = significance of difference of mean from zero. 

“to = significance of difference betweem means of long-vs. short-exposure groups. 

* Significant at the .05 level. All fs are evaluated as one-tail tests inasmuch as 


direction of difference is predicted by hypothesis. 
treatment was random and although the R4 and R— groups were essentially 
equal in initial ability to cope with the task. 

Table 2 also presents ¢ tests of the divergence of the mean change score of 
each group from zero. These tests assess the significance of a change in yield- 
ing errors in consequence of reality testing for positive-treatment and negative- 
treatment groups considered separately. All #’s are evaluated as one-tail tests, 
inasmuch as the direction of observed differences is predicted by hypothesis. 
A small sex difference emerged. For the men, the principal effect was a de- 
crease in yielding following positive reality testing. For the women, however, 
the greater shift was an increase in yielding following negative reality testing. 
The net result of the two trends was to make the average yielding score for 
women greater than that for men on the second test series, though there was 
no difference on the first (see Table 1). This descriptive finding, though 
suggestive of important differences between men and women in the psycho- 
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logical basis of yielding to pressure, should be replicated before it is regarded 
as established fact. 


4. How Important Was Reality Testing as a Determinant 
of Subsequent Tendency to Yield? 


Data in the top row of Table 3 express in correlational terms the findings 
given in Table 2: namely, that there was a significant relationship between 


TABLE 3 
CORRELATIONS AMONG ERROR SCORES ON DIFFERENT SERIES 
Error score Estimated errors 
on reality- on reality- Error score 
testing series testing series in First 
(R+ and R— (R+ and R— test series 
combined) combined) (T1) 
Variable Men Women Men Women Men Women 
Change score (T2 — T1) Agee age gee asee - 
Error score (T2) .20 .27° -20 se? ore 63°* 


* Significant at the 55 level (one-tail fest). 
** Significant at the .01 level (one-tail test). 


> 
Doth the number of errozs estimated and the number of errors actually made 
in reality testing on the one hand and change in susceptibility to group pres- 
sure on the other. The correlations were lower but still positive when the 
reality-testing results were compared not with change score but simply with 
error score in the group-pressure situation following reality testing. 

The largest correlations in error scores were those between the two test 
series where group pressure was imposed. The values (.64 for men and .68 
for women) are both significant beyond the .01 level. It seems clear that al- 
though the experimental treatment of reality testing did significantly modify 
susceptibility to group pressure, nevertheless the degree of susceptibility or 
independence that each subject brought to the experiment was the more impor- 
tant determinant of his final behavior. When one considers the brevity of the 


’ reality-testing situation in comparison with a lifetime of confidence-building 


or confidence-breaking experiences prior to the experiment, it is not surprising 
that enduring attitudes toward the self continued to be of major importance 
in spite of our attempt to modify them experimentally for this particular task. 


> 5. Questionnaire Data 


The rating scales completed by each subject at the close of the experimental 
session were designed to provide data on three main topics: (a) subjects” mo- 
tivations and impressions of the experimental conditions; (b) subjects’ de- 
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scriptions of their performances on the control and the test series; and (c) 
subjects’ descriptions of interactions with “others.” 


In general, the subjects’ self-reports bore out the Proposition that confi- 
dence in ability to perform the task may be inferred from error scores. Cor- 
relations between errors during the reality-testing series and ratings of con- 
fidence were high and negative for both men and women: that is, when the 
reality-testing experience demonstrated to subjects a large number of errors, 
they reported a reduction of confidence in accuracy, Negative correlations 
between errors during reality testing and agreement with the statement “Prac- 
tice trials increased my confidence” substantiate this same point. 

The results on the rating scales pertaining to self and others indicated a 
high degree of realism in self-perceptions of performance. Subjects who 
yielded were aware of that fact. Responses to the item “Influenced by the 
answers of the others” correlated .60 and .68 with actual yielding scores for 
men and women respectively. Yielders indicated that they “paid close atten- 
tion to the answers of the others.” The more independent subjects “found the 
answers of the others unreliable as a guide for own answers.” And, though 
most subjects reported their answers to be “often different from the others,” 
agreement with this statement was rated with more intensity by the more 
independent, consistent with their lower yielding “scores. Finally, the high 
yielders reported less confidence in their accuracy. The correlations were —.56 
for the men and —.49 for the women; thus the self-reports of the subjects 
corroborate the hypothesized relationship between confidence and yielding. 


D. Discussion 


In the present research, as in the previous studies in this series, the disparity 
in judgment between self and others much increased nonveridical reporting 
compared with that found under nonpressure conditions, The surprising re- 
sult, in the light of previous experiments, is not the fact that one in three 
responses showed yielding—a value that corresponds closely to that observed 
by Asch in his classic studies (1, 2)—but that yielding responses were not: 
more numerous. 
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Gerard (5) reported that such a memory variation increased yielding. Given 
these conditions, the fact that two out of three of the responses under pressure 
were made in opposition to the group consensus attests to a strong motive or 
attitude of independence. 

There were, however, large individual differences in the ability of the sub- 
jects to resist the group. Clearly, a major role in the determination of these 
differences was played by characteristics or traits that were a more or less 
permanent part of the subject and not developed as a result of immediate ex- 
perimental conditions. Some insights into the personality configurations that 
make for yielding or independence have been offered by Barron (3), Crutch- 
field (4), and Tuddenham (9, 12). 

In spite of the manifest resistance to yielding and in spite of the obvious 
importance of long-developed personal attitudes as determinants of yielding, 
the subjects responded to the immediate situation and “learned” from the 
reality-testing experience. Manipulation of the experimental conditions modi- 
fied the tendency to yield; however the effect was relatively small and left 
initial individual differences more or Jess as they had been, as shown by large 
correlations of .64 for men and .68 for women between yielding scores on the 
fitst vs. the second test series. Clearly, individual differences stemming from 
stable characteristics of the self were morevinfluential than situational vari- 
ables introduced by the experimenter. 

<The foregoing observation is complicated, however, by a sizeable and un- 
explained sex difference that emerged For women there was a correlation of 
46 between number of errors made under pressure and errors made in the 
initial control series. For men, the same correlation was zero. It seems that 
experience with the task played a significant role at the outset for women in 
determining who would yield and how much. On the other hand, the men 
appeared to be oblivious to their own errors in adjusting to the false consensus 
on the first test series. 

There exists much evidence that yielding to others may not involve the self 
` in the same manner for women as for men. In American culture, independence 

for men is closely integrated with manliness and masculine maturity. It is a 

sign of weakness to give in. Conversely, a certain degree of docility and orien- 

tation to others is regarded as a feminine virtue, and seems consistent with the 
women’s greater responsiveness to their initial experience with the mazes. To 
some extent, women deferred to the answers of the “others” if they had made 

many errors on the previous practice series. , j 

If submitting to the majority is less vital a matter and less disruptive to 


o 
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the self for women than for men, one would expect women to yield more fre- 
quently than men do. Both Crutchfield and Tuddenham reported significantly 
greater yielding among college women than among college men; however, in 
the present study virtually no sex difference was found. The mean yielding 
scores were 31 per cent for men and 34 per cent for women, With an older 
age group, Tuddenham found no sex differences in yielding and concluded 
that “at present, sex differences in yielding are not altogether disentangled 
from other variables. Further work . . . may help to resolve the matter” (7, 
p. 237). This conclusion applies equally well to the present investigation. 

When one turns from general trends to individual behavior, the sharp con- 
trasts in performance attest further to the important role of personal traits 
and attributes in shaping the reaction of the individual to unanimous contra- 
diction by others. The authors anticipated that a reality-testing situation that 
provided strong evidence in support of an individual’s ability to cope with a 
problem might increase his self-confidence enough for him to withstand the 
disagreement of others, in spite of a previous predilection for submitting to 
their judgments. The reality-testing series gave each individual an opportunity 
to check his answers. The time for checking was long enough to provide all 
the information needed to verify the answer. The subjects could have gained 
little more if they had been allowed to walk up to the screen and trace the 
winding pathways with their fingers. Most subjects looked away long before 
the figure left the screen. That their reality testing was true and accurate is 
shown by the high correlations between, actual errors and estimates of errors. 
The failure of these correlations to reach 1.0 is probably attributable to faulty 
memory—not to failure to verify judgments made during the reality-testing 
series. It seems safe to conclude that subjects were provided a clear and ade- 
quate demonstration of individual ability to cope with the task, 

Would not a subject who had repeatedly confirmed his own judgments, in 
thorough re-examination made after brief viewing, be better able to resist the 
erroneous majority in a subsequent test of yielding involving the same kind of 
judgments? Would not the reality-testing experience be “therapeutic” in re- 
storing confidence and replacing imagined personal defects or inadequacies 
with solid assurance of proved ability? The records of individual subjects 
presented in Table 4 show that no such simple predictions are possible, and 
that demonstrated accuracy of judgment is not necessarily an antidote to 
yielding. 

Male subjects A and B showed on the first practice series their ability to 
render accurate judgments when not under pressure, but both yielded on every 
trial when their answers were “disputed” by the unanimous majority. Both 
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TABLE 4 
RECORDS OF INDIVIDUAL Supjects ow CRITICAL TRIALS 


Number of errors 
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Series 


First control (C1) 

First test (T1) 

Long-exposure reality-testing (R+) 
Estimated errors on R 
Short-exposure reality-testing (R—) 
Estimated errors on R— 

Second test (T2) 

Second control (C2) 

Change score (T2 — T1) 
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jo ws 


[sossa] l aR 


lontloscuo|s 
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subjects were members of a positive reality-testing group, and both made no 
errors on that series of eight trials, There the similarity ended. 

Subject A changed markedly in tendency to yield following the reality- 
testing series. After yielding to the group on the first critical slide of the 
second test series, he geased to yield and responded veridically for the remain- 
der of ,the series. ‘ 

Subject B, on the other hand, responded to the contradictory consensus 
„atter the reality-testing series just as he had before. If the reality-testing ex- 
perience had any effect on him, it did not show up in his performance. Re- 
peated confirmation of the correctness of his judgment did not enable Subject 
Beto resist the erroneous group norm. With the pressure off on the second 
control series, however, Subject B’s performance became veridical again. 

Male subject C was a typical member of the positive reality-testing group. 
After a record of no errors on the reality testing series, Subject C’s yielding 
score decreased ; but it remained similar in magnitude to his score on the first 
test. 

Women subjects provided equally striking examples of contradictory reac- 
tions. All three of the women subjects cited in Table 4 were in groups given 
the negative reality-testing treatment. All three made many errors on the eight 
slides of that series. This fact was demonstrated to the subjects bya prolonged 
viewing of each slide. That the subjects were fully cognizant of their errors 
is shown by their error estimates. Yielding by Subject E increased from zero 
to four (out of five) as a result of this negative reality-testing. Subject D 
showed a reverse effect. She was able to reject the consensus of the “others 
despite having just “failed” on seven of eight practice problems. : 

Subject F was typical of those individuals who found themselves in the 
negative reality-testing group. She yielded for the first time following the 
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negative series but, as with most of the other subjects, her performance on 
the second test series was very similar to that on the first. 

All six of the foregoing subjects demonstrate a characteristic of the entire 
group; namely, the ability to resume error-free or nearly error-free judgments 
on the final control series regardless of performance under pressure. The 
stresses and tensions generated by yielding to an erroneous majority or by 
steadfastly maintaining one’s independence from it did not disturb subsequent 
veridical performance when the pressure was removed. 


E. SUMMARY 


Fifty-two college men and 50 college women participated in an investiga- 
tion of the relationship between confidence and resistance to group pressure 
of perceptual judgments on a series of visual line-tracing problems, An elec- 
trical communication device confronted each subject in a group of five with 
unanimous wrong answers, purportedly coming from the four other members 
of the group. Each subject was made to believe he was last in turn to answer. 
The experimenter simulated the responses ostensibly coming from the others. 

Approximately 30 per cent of the judgments conformed to the false con- 
sensus. As in previous studies of yielding, individual differences were large, 
with the majority of subjects concentrated toward the independent pole of the 


susceptibility continuum. i 5 

A reality-testing series, which allowed subjects to check on the accuracy of 
their judgments on a number of nonpressure trials, was effective in modifying 
subsequent yielding scores. In this training series, which was interpolated be- 
tween two test series, subjects’ error scores were manipulated experimentally 
to produce low error scores (positive reality testing) or high ones (negative 
reality testing). A difference score that measured change in yielding from the 
first to the second test correlated significantly with error scores on the reality- 
testing series. A changed degree of confidence in ability to perform the per- 
ceptual task was found to be the variable determining the shift in yielding and 
was clearly evidenced in subjects’ estimates of their own errors. 

The authors conclude that a demonstration of ability to perform a task can 
prepare an individual better to withstand group pressure, and that a demon- 
stration of inaccuracy can weaken self-confidence and reduce ability to with- 
stand pressure. The two tests of yielding, however, before and after the inter- 
polated series, had a high correlation with each other, showing that such 
demonstrations did not substantially obscure initial individual differences in 


tendency to yield. Undoubtedly, stable personality characteristics are the pri- 
mary determinants of yielding behavior 
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A SUGGESTED APPROACH FOR THE PSYCHOLOGIST 
TO THE STUDY OF UTOPIAN WRITINGS*? 


Department of Psychology, Wake Forest College 


Rosert H. Durortr 


A. INTRODUCTION 


_ Recently, the author participated in a seminar devoted to the study of uto- 


' pian writings. The seminar was given as part of the interdisciplinary honors 


program of Wake Forest College. This program is an attempt to expose the 
superior student to ideas and concepts that cut across traditional boundaries 
between disciplines; typically, two faculty members are asked to serve as sen- 
ior participants in a weekly seminar that explores the implications of selected 
topics. Because utopias represent an important expression of issues that are of 
concern to psychologists, this paper describes the works covered by the seminar 
and some of the features of the worke that call for psychological comment.* 


s % B., CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE PSYCHOLOGIST 
The,utopfan writer ‘believes that his society is best for all its inhabitants. 
He recognizes, therefore, that means must be found to guarantee that the so- 
ciefy continues and that the members of the society benefit from its unique 
characteristics. Since these means usually take the form of behavior-control 
techniques (whether or not they are so labeled), the psychologist has much to 
contribute to an understanding of utopias. He can give attention to traditional 
reward and punishment techniques for behavior control, their use in any 
given utopia, the general philosophy of such control (e.g, 17), the motiva- 
tion of individuals to function under utopian conditions, and the extent to 
which utopian conditions meet human needs as such needs are now understood. 
While the writing of utopias has occupied man for several thousand years, 
*Walsh (21) has detected a decreasing number of utopias and an increasing 
number of antiutopias in the 20th century. The typical antiutopia [e.g., Brave 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on April 6, 1965, 
and published immediately at 35 New Street, Worcester, Massachusetts. Copyright by 


The Journal Press. = 
1 Publication of this paper was supported by a grant from the Graduate Council of 


Wake Forest College. r 
2 The author wishes to thank Dr. G. M. Bryan, the other faculty member in the 


seminar, for several stimulating discussions of this topic. 
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New World (8) and 1984 (15)] reflects pessimism about man’s future, in 
contrast to the hopeful picture painted by the typical utopia. In particular, 
the utopia implies that man can use his enlightened nature to plan a better 
society, while antiutopias are expressions of doubt that man can rationally 
structure society for his betterment. Walsh attributes this change in the em- 
phasis of imaginary societies to loss of hope for the peaceful and harmonious 
world that conceivably could be brought about by the proper use of material 
abundance, atomic energy, the United Nations, and medical advances against 
disease. In the antiutopia, the behavior-control techniques generally are more 
numerous and obvious than in the utopia. The basic assumption about human 
nature made by authors of both kinds of societies is that man is plastic and can 
be changed by experience to fit any environment. The common belief that the 
utopia uses reward and the antiutopia uses punishment to control behavior is 
an oversimplification, for one finds punishments in utopias [e.g., The Republic 
(16)] and rewards in antiutopias [e.g., Brave New World (8)]. It is not 
the kind of behavior-control device but the intention of the author that deter- 
mines how a society should be regarded; the utopia is igtended to be a society 
that is superior to any that has existed, and the antiutopia is intended to be 
a society inferior to any that has existed (21). 


D 


«C. Urtoptas 


Perhaps the best introduction to utopias for the psychologist is Skinner’s 
Walden Two (18). This well-known contemporary work is effective in 
stimulating interest and includes marly of the issues that historically have 
concerned authors of imaginary societies (e.g., the question of exchanging 
some degree of personal freedom for happiness and the difference between 
persons born in the utopia and tliose joining it from the outside world). It 
contains such devices for behavior control as child-rearing practices that shape 
the individual to fit the society and censorship through the selection of read- 
ing material. Finally, Walden Two raises the fundamental issue of whether 
the behavioral norms of society should be determined empirically or by tradi- 
tional value standards. 

An appropriate second reading is Plato’s Republic (16). Written around 
390 B.C., The Republic is the first historically important utopia; it has influ- 
enced virtually all subsequent writings in this vein. It portrays an ideal state 
designed to provide justice for all inhabitants. Various means are proposed 
to establish and maintain this state; a selective education system, by. which 
each person is trained to fit his ultimate place in the society, is the key process. 
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State regulation of private life and the subordination of the individual to the 
welfare of the whole are common. Treatment of the individual can be callous 
at times if the aims of the state are served. For the guardians, the ruling class 
that runs the state, a communistic form of existence is prescribed. 

Utopian writing did not prosper between the time of the ancient Greeks 
and the Renaissance (13, 14, 21). A few works appeared that are partially in 
this tradition, such as St. Augustine’s City of God (20); but the main line of 
utopian writing was in eclipse during this time. More’s Utopia (12), pub- 
lished in 1516, marks the return of the major utopian works. It contains a 
curious combination of the good life and such stringent behavior controls as 
slavery, restricted travel, population control, and the death penalty for officers 
of government who discuss official matters outside the legislative body. In 
spite of these ominous features, Utopia is essentially humanistic in outlook, for 
human qualities are valued and encouraged to develop to their maximum. 

Under More’s influence, the writing of imaginary societies began to flour- 
ish in the 17th century. Andreae’s Christianopolis (1), published in 1619, de- 
scribes a permissive, humanistic society organized around religion. Campa- 
nella’s Gity of the Sun (5), published*in 1623, is a community in which the 
state dominates the individual. Persons are regarded as servants of the state, 
and they must submit to,regulation of occupational activity and private life. 
Bacon’s New Atlantis (2), appearing in 1627, describes a society based upon 
science. Bacon sees the potentials of science as beneficial for mankind, and 
scichtific knowledge is used for human betterment without being used for the 
control of individual behavior. > 

In the 18th and 19th centuries, utopian writing turned to socialism in the 
attempt to describe the ideal society. The ‘18th century generally is lacking in 
the production of major utopias, but Mertier’s Memoirs of the Year 2500 
(11), appearing in 1770, is an appeal for establishing guidelines in society 
through a combination of science and religion. Spence’s Constitution of Spen- 
sonia (19), Cabet’s Voyage to Icaria (+), and Hertzka’s Freeland (7), pub- 
lished respectively in 1803, 1840, and 1890, stress the goodness and equality of 
man, while proposing societies that reflect in one degree or another the social- 
istic conditions under which human nature is deemed to have its best chance 
for development. It is interesting to note that Cabet founded communities in 
the United States in an effort to realize his utopian dream, and that an at- 
tempt was made in Africa by followers of Hertzka to establish a society 
similareto that in Freeland. Bellamy’s Looking Backward (3), appearing in 
1888, is the most important of the socialistic utopias. It tries to preserve in- 
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dividual freedom while simultaneously featuring state control of the economy 
and elimination of class distinctions. Looking Backward reflects a much more 
humanistic brand of socialism than that, e.g., of Cabet. 

The classical utopian tradition reached its climax with H. G. Wells’ Mod- 
ern Utopia (22). Published in 1905, this work expresses qualified optimism 
about the future of man and the possibility of using scientific methods of so- 
cial organization to realize that future. However, it does not continue the 
tradition of expressing faith in man’s goodness, rationality, and equality. 
Rather, the good future will be attained through centralization of control over 
the individual in the hands of a superior class of men (the samurai). ‘The 
techniques used to accomplish this control make an interesting study of a set 
of proposals designed to revolutionize the social order. 


D. ANtTrIuTOPIAS 


The flavor of the antiutopias that have marked the writing of imaginary 
societies in the 20th century is seen clearly in Zamiatin’s We (23). This 
work is preceded by other antiutopian writings, inclyding Capek’s R.U.R. 
(6), a story of a group of robots initially created to make life more utopian 
for man that turn on their masters and extinguish them. We directly antici- 
pates Brave New World (8) and 1984 (15), the classical antiutopias, and 
offers a wealth of material regarding the behavior-control measures character- 
istic of a police state. Zamiatin’s theme in We is that freedom and happiness are 
incompatible and that man will sacrifice the former for the latter. The’ so- 
ciety described operates with scientific precision to control the life of its citi- 
zens. Huxley’s Brave New World (8) and Orwell’s 1984 (15), appearing 
in 1932 and 1949 respectively, are so well known that no description of them 
is needed. It is sufficient to state that these works provide opportunity to ex- 
amine the general topic of behavior control in considerable detail. Huxley’s 
Brave New World Revisited (9), published in 1958, treats the issue of con- 
trol in the light of recent scientific developments and concludes that the anti- 
utopia described in his earlier work is well on its way toward realization. 
Finally, Khrushchev’s Documents of the 22nd Congress of the CPSU: Vol. 
2, Report on the Program of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (10) 
provides a way to close this survey of imaginary societies with a reference to 
an existing society. Although individuals living in democracies normally clas- 
sify communism as antiutopian, it is clear from Khrushchev’s work that com- 
munists regard their views as utopian in the historical sense of the word, and 
these views can be analyzed and treated accordingly. 


ore 
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E. CoxcLusioN 


It is probably true that the psychologist, as scientist, would be sympathetic 
to attempts to build utopias on empirical grounds. These attempts, after all, 
would be based on the belief that it is possible to have better conditions for 
humanity than now exist. This is an old belief that dies hard, However, the 
recent trend toward antiutopias may mean that this belief is dying and that 
pessimism, taking the form of a loss of faith in man’s ability to use his knowl- 
edge for his betterment, is replacing it. Because the raw material for utopias 
is human nature, the psychologist should be helpful to, if not essential for, at- 
tempts to construct ideal societies. For this reason, it may be desirable for 
psychology and other branches of the life sciences to be applied to utopia build- 
ing. Those who fear the results of using science in this way express them- 
selves in antiutopias. Yet, the outcome need not be antiutopian in nature. 
Science may have the potential to contribute, either singly or in combination 
with other disciplines, to the creation of a better social order; to conclude at 
this stage of its development that it does not is surely not warranted. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN AN INDIVIDUALS 
SOCIOMETRIC STATUS IN DIFFERENT GROUPS 
OVER A TWO-YEAR PERIOD** 


U.S. Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric Research Unit, San Diego 


PauL D. Netson anp NewsLL H. Berry 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Sociometric methods of assessing individual performance have shown reli- 
ability and validity in many types of situations (11). Predictive validity of 
such measures has been reported for periods ranging from two to four years 
(2, 4, 6, 8). Longitudinal studies of peer-rating validity generally have util- 
ized discrete on-the-job behaviors or superiors’ evaluations as criteria, The 
question pursued in the present study is the extent to which peer evaluations 
obtained on an individual during the early stages of his membership in an 
organization are valid estimates of hjs later sociometric status among differ- 
ent peers in the same organization. 
© Experimental studies of reconstituted groups offer evidence for the stability 

“of an indiyidual’s socidmetric status over. time, particularly on relatively 
general dimensions of- behavior (1, 3, 10). The present study differs from 
the aforementioned studies in that a two-year period is covered, in contrast to 
periods from two to 16 weeks, and different rather than identical sociometric- 
criterion items were employed at the two times of assessment. At each assess- 
ment an attempt was made to evaluate, the individual’s status both in task- 
oriented and social-oriented domains, with, the selection of specific sociometric 
items being based upon the assumed relevance of such items to the life situa- 
tion at hand. 

B. METHOD 


1. Subjects 


The Ss were 101 enlisted Marines who had completed two years of mili- 
tary service. The average age of Ss was close to 19 years; while the average 
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level of formal education completed was approximately 11 years. Ss were part 
of a larger sample whose adjustment during the first-enlistment period was 
being studied and on whom a variety of data had been collected prior to and 
during recruit training two years previously. Ss were selected for the present 
study on the basis of their location, as a result of standard Marine Corps 
assignment procedures, in an accessible field battalion undergoing training in 
simulated combat operations. 


2. Procedures 


During the second and 10th weeks of basic training, the Ss and their re- 
cruit-platoon peers evaluated one another by nominating (a) those five men 
in the platoon who would make the best Marines and the five who would 
become the least desirable Marines and (b) the five men in the platoon they 
liked best and the five they liked least. The average size of the recruit platoons 
was close to 70 men during the second week of training and 65 men during the 
10th week. Sociometric-status scores for Ss were derived separately on “best 
Marine” and “likability” items by summing algebraically:the frequency of posi- 
tive and negative nominations received and by dividing the sum by the factor 
VN — 1, as suggested by Willingham and Ambler (13). N is the number 
of men making nominations. ? x 

At the two-year level, the Ss and peers from the seven field ‘platoons in 
which Ss were located evaluated one another by nominating (a) the five men 
whom they considered most desirable to work with on day-to-day routine 
assignments and the five whom they considered least desirable to work with, 
(b) the five men whom they would most prefer as liberty companions and 
the five whom they would least prefer, and (c) the 10 men whom they would 
most prefer to have with them on a combat patrol behind enemy lines in war 
time. Because the Ss were within a restricted range of ranks after two years 
(pay graded E-1 through E-4) only those platoon members of the same range 
of ranks were given the sociometric questionnaire; and all nominations were 
restricted by instruction to members of the platoon of those particular rank 
levels, so that the raters and ratees would be peers in rank and experience to 
the maximum possible extent. The average number of platoon members pro- 
viding nominations at the two-year level was approximately 28 men. Socio- 
metric-status scores were derived on “work,” “liberty,” and “combat” items 
in the same way as was done in the second and 10th weeks of recruit train- 
ing. 5 

The membership of the recruit platoons from which the second-week and 
10th-week sociometric nominations were obtained remained relatively stable 
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during the period of time involved and, in large part, the two-week and 10- 
week periods represented the limit of acquaintanceship among the men. On 
the other hand, the membership of the field platoons at the two-year level did 
not contain many men who had gone through recruit training together. Of the 
platoon members who evaluated Ss at the two-year level, an average of only 
two per cent had been in the same training platoons as the Ss two years pre- 
vious. Furthermore, the nominations in training had been based upon two- 
week and 10-week periods of interpersonal contact; whereas the two-year 
nominations were based upon an average contact period of 10 months. Thus, 
in the field setting the men presumably were well acquainted with one an- 
other. 
C. RESULTS AND Discussion 


Relationships between sociometric-status scores obtained in recruit train- 
ing and in different peer groups two years later were estimated by Pearson r 
coefficients. These values are shown in Table 1. 

e TABLE 1 


»PEARSON CORRELATIONS BETWEEN INITIAL-TRAINING AND Two-Year 
SOCIOMETRIC-STATUS VARIABLES 


> (N = 101)a 
TA e Variable 
No. + Variable 1 2 3 4 5 bene, 
1., Two-week “best Marine” 
2. Two-week “likability” .70 
3. 10-week “best Marine” #82 65 
4. 10-week “likability” 62 73 76 
5. Two-year “work with” 46 At 44 51 
6. Two-year “liberty with” 37¢ 31 31 35 75 
7. Two-year “combat with” 27, N 31 36 -7 61 


, ® All values are significant at the .01 level. 


All the reliability coefficients for the “best Marine” and “likability” vari- 

ables (as obtained through correlating second-week with 10th-week training 

$ scores) and all the validity coefficients of these recruit-training variables for 

predicting the two-year sociometric scores are within the range of values 

reported for comparable relationships in previous studies (11). Upon the 

basis of a test for differences between nonindependent correlations (9), no 

significant differences are found to exist between second-week and 10th-week 

variables in terms of their relationship with the two-year status variables; 

thus the data provide further support for the evidence obtained by Hollander 
(6) pertaining to the validity of early peer nominations. 

q Because there was some variation among the two-year platoon members 
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(a) in rank and (4) in the number of months in the platoon, the authors 
analyzed the effects of the attributes just named on two-year sociometric 
status. Months in the platoon was found not to be significantly related to any 
of the two-year status scores (p > .10). Rank correlates .24 (p < .02) with 
the work-status score but insignificantly with other scores. When rank is held 
constant, the partial correlations of recruit-training measures with two-year 
work status are found to be within one-half of a standard error of the original 
correlation values; thus the validity of sociometric status in training for pre- 
dicting two-year status is not affected by rank at two years. 

In terms of intercorrelation and relationships with subsequent criteria, the 
recruit-training scores “best Marine” and “likability” appear to have much in 
common. Further, the two-year variables “work” and “liberty” are highly 
correlated. Hollander (6) feels that communality such as the foregoing may 
be less a function of friends being chosen on task-oriented criteria than a 
function of persons with high status on task-oriented behavior being valued as 
friends. French holds a similar point of view. See his discussion of the rela- 
tionship between liberty choices and sick-bay visits among Naval recruits (5). 

Except for the difference between the two-year “work” and “liberty” vari- 
ables in relation to the second-week “best Marine” variable, the correlations 
of recruit-training scores are significantly higher (Ø< .01) with the two- 
year “work” variable than with the two-year “liberty” or two-year “combat” 
variable. One possible explanation for this result is that there exist different 
bases for the sociometric choices. The “best Marine” choices in recruit train- 
ing and the two-year “work” choices are likely to entail consideration both of 
the individual’s task competency and of his interpersonal effectiveness. Choices 
for “liberty,” however, probably reflect general popularity as well as idio- 
syncratic factors. 

Choices for “combat,” especially from a group having little if any combat 
experience, may be based upon specific factors perceived by different group 
members as relevant but with little consensus among different individuals. 
Johnson, Waters, and Helme (7) for example, found that combat-potential 
ratings made during peace-time operations reflect underlying behavior factors * 
different from those reflected by ratings made after combat experience. 

Despite the possibility that different bases of judgment underlie the differ- 
ent sociometric choices, the two-year combat-status variable is more highly 
related to “work” (r = .77) than to “liberty” (r = .61). The difference be- 
tween the correlations is significant at the .01 level. When the liberty-status 
variable is held constant, the partial correlation of “work” status with ‘‘com- 
bat” status remains relatively high (.70) ; but when the work-status variable is 
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held constant, the partial correlation of “liberty” status with “combat” status 
drops to .37. Because many of the factors underlying “work” status apparently 
are related to “combat” status, another possible explanation for the relatively 
low-order correlations of recruit-training variables with the two-year “com- 
bat” score is that the latter variable represents positive nominations only ; 
whereas the remaining two-year status scores are based upon negative as well 
as upon positive nominations. 

To check on the possible effect of score distribution on the correlations be- 
tween the recruit-training and the two-year-status variables, the two-year 
“work” and “liberty” nominations were rescored, so that positive and nega- 
tive nominations could be treated separately. From a practical point of view, 
this method of scoring is of relevance because, as Sells and Roff (12) have 
indicated, it is often difficult or unfeasible to have peers provide negative 
evaluations in operational field settings. The correlations involving the re- 
scored “work” and “liberty” variables are given in Table 2. 

When the work-status and liberty-status scores are based only on positive 
nominations, the correlations of the recruit-training variables with the two- 
year variables do not differ significantly from the correlations of recruit-train- 
ing variables with two-year “combat” status. 


. ‘ TABLE 2 « 
PEARSON CORRELATIONS BETWEEN INITIAL-TRAINING AND Two-Year Positive AND 
NEGATIVE WORK-STATUS AND LIBERTY-STATUS VARIABLES 


. (N = 101)* 
. Variable 

1. Two-week “best marine” 34 28 — 39 —.37 
2. Two-week “likability” -28 17 —35 —.32 
3. 10-week “best Marine” 38 2 —.23 —.20 
4. 10-week “likability” .39 .29 — 26 —.19 
5. Two-year positive “work” 77 —.13 —.12 
6. Two-year positive “liberty” —16 —17 
7. Two-year negative “work” 92 
8. Two-year negative “liberty” 


a For N=101, 95=-20 and r o1 =-25- 


Two further observations worth noting are as follows: First, as Sells and 
Roff (12) report, the positive-nomination scores and the negative-nomination 
scores on any one status variable are only moderately related. It also appears 
that negative nominees on the “work” and the “liberty” variables have more 
in corñmon than do positive nominees. Second, the two-week peer nominations 
tend to correlate better than do the 10th-week nominations with the two-year 
negative-choice scores. Most striking are the differences between correlations 
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of the second and the 10th-week “best Marine” variable with negative choices 
on the “work” and the “liberty” variables, the differences being significant at 
the .01 level. It seems that very early peer nominations on a general dimen- 
sion, such as “best Marine,” are particularly sensitive to forms of behavior 
that at a later time are judged as dysfunctional or are negatively valued in the 
organizational setting.” 

The close and continuous contact among individuals in basic-training set- 
tings seems necessary but insufficient to account for the validity of peer evalu- 
ations for predicting behavioral evaluations obtained much later. Basic mili- 
tary training, particularly for the adolescent, represents for many a traumatic 
break with the supports in life to which previously he had been accustomed. 
Response to such stress must be adaptive both to the demands of the organiza- 
tion and to the demands posed by the social context of his peer group. These 
demands confront the individual on the first day of training, but within two 
weeks rather stable estimates are formed among peers as to the capabilities 
that each man has in adjusting to novel and stressful situations, Once an indi- 
vidual has completed the requirements of training and has internalized the 
minimum values and goals of the organization of which he is a member, his 
on-the-job adjustment perhaps becomes less difficult. It seems that a person 
who has difficulty in adjusting to the early stresses in training tends to have 
difficulty in adjusting to unanticipated demands of subsequent work environ- 
ments. 


D. SUMMARY 


The present study has demonstrated the extent to which an individual’s 
sociometric status remains consistent over a two-year period even with mem- 
bership changes in the peer group. Peer nominations for “best Marine” and 
“likability” obtained as early as the second week of basic military training 
are as valid as those obtained in the 10th week of training for predicting two- 
year “work,” “liberty,” and “combat” nominations. Second-week evaluations 
on the “best Marine” criterion are particularly sensitive to forms of behavior 


that after two years result in low sociometric status, as estimated from nega- 
tive nominations. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL CHANGES IN COGNITIVE BALANCE*? 


Department of Psychology, University of Kansas 
ANTHONY J. SMITH 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Shortly after Heider first expressed the basic notion of cognitive balance 
(5), several research investigations were undertaken to provide empirical 
evidence for a tendency to achieve or to prefer balance (e.g., 7, 8). The for- 
mulation of other conceptions of cognitive consistency—including congru- 
ence (11), symmetry (10), and consonance (4+)—led to similar studies at- 
tempting to demonstrate equivalent tendencies toward cognitive consistency 
(e.g., 2, 11, 12). The results overwhelmingly confirmed the general predic- 
tions. 

However, armchair analysis and empirical findings concerning the pos- 
sible generality of these tendencies yielded a variety of restrictions delimiting 
the circumstances under which they might be expected to appear or in some 
way altering the form of their appearance. Among the various intrapersonal 
and situational factors that were assumed or.found to influence the achieve- 
ment of balance were ‘incredulity and the assertion effect (11), the posi- 
tivity effect (3), competition (6), and failure (16). It seems apparent that 
predictions involving balance or imbalance require a knowledge of certain 
intrapersonal characteristics of the subject and an understanding of the situ- 
ation to which he must respond. This can þe illustrated by analyzing a partic- 
ular situation, that involved in the study of success and failure cited above, 
and by considering some of the implications of the analysis. In that investiga- 
tion each of two subjects was presented with an Allport-Vernon-Lindzey 
Scale of Values test booklet which presumably contained some of the responses 
of the other person. For half of the subjects these responses were identical with 
their own responses. For the remaining subjects, the responses differed maxi- 
mally from their own. The subject was required to study the test booklet, 
develop an impression of the colleague, and complete the test booklet in the 
way he thought his colleague would. 
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It has been proposed (14) that under these circumstances balance is 
achieved in the following manner. When, for example, the subject examines 
each answer of the hypothetical similar person, he finds that the response 
is like his own: e.g., pLx, oLx; therefore in each instance balance tends to be 
achieved by the generation of a force in the direction of pLo. These forces 
summate to provide a positive attitude toward the other person. When the 
subject is required to predict the remaining answers of his colleague, the con- 
ditions that exist are pLo and pLx. This gives rise to a force in the direction 
of oLx. In brief, the perception of similarity in another person with respect 
to relevant matters produces acceptance. This acceptance in turn mediates 
the attribution of similarity. 


This analysis suggests that if maximal balance is to occur (defined in terms 
of the objective stimuli) it will be necessary for the subject to be aware of 
and respond to each item differentially, so that each item contributes to the 
force toward acceptance. 


In view of this observation, it seems reasonable to expect that the tendency 
to achieve cognitive balance in complex tasks might vary as a function of 
chronological age. The literature in developmental psychology contains many 
references to changes in differentiation associated with changes in age (eg., 
9, 19); for example, Werner (20) states that “wherever development oc- 
curs it proceeds from a state of relative globality and lack of differentiation 
to a state of increasing differentiation. . . .” This increasing differentiation 
occurs with respect to various kinds of psychological functions including per- 
ception and permits greater flexibility and effectiveness in relating to the exter- 
nal world. In the latter part of the life cycle, however, the process is re- 
versed and dedifferentiation occurs (13, 17). 

: These considerations lead to the expectation that with increasing age sub- 
jects are more likely to respond differentially to the cues defining hypothetical 
similar and dissimilar individuals. On the basis of cognitive balance, one would 
predict that this differentiation would give rise to an increase in the differential 
acceptance of these hypothetical persons and an increase in the differential in 
the amount of similarity attributed to them (6, 14). Furthermore, this pro- 
cess should be reversed in later life: ie, 


decreasing differentiation among 
the cues, 


1 with a resulting decrease in both differential acceptance and dif- 
ferential attribution of similarity. It is hypothesized, therefore, that the 
tendency toward balance increases from adolescence to maturity followed 
by a decline, These trends will be manifested (a) by an increase in the 
differential amount of similarity attributed to similar and dissimilar hypothet- 
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ical persons followed by a decrease among older subjects and (4) by an 
initial increase and a later decrease in the differential acceptance of these hypo- 
thetical persons. If acceptance is a crucial intermediate variable, the effects 
of balance as defined in terms of the objective situation will be more attenuated 
for the more remote differential attribution of similarity than for differential 
acceptance. 

B. Mernop 


1. Subjects 


Four groups of subjects totalling 189 were studied. The first group consisted 
of 17 Boy Scouts ranging in age from 11 through 15 with an average age of 
13.32. Their cooperation in the research project had been elicited by the 
scoutmasters, and testing took place during regular scout meetings. The 
second group consisted of all of the students enrolled in the psychology courses 
in a high school. There were 91 such students (29 males and 62 females) with 
an age range from 16 through 19 and an average age of 17.63. The students 
were aware that they were subjects in an experiment related to their course 
work in psychology and were promiséd information concerning their own 
performance on the test instrument. All testing occurred during regular class 
periods. The third group gonsisted of 55 students (41 males and 14 females) 
enrolled, in university courses in general psychology. Their ages ranged from 
17 through 37 with a mean of 22.64. They participated in the experiment 
in ofder to fulfill one of their course requirements. This was essentially the 
same group reported in an earlier study (15). The final group, 26 members of 
domiciliary units in an installation of the Veterans Administration, ranged 
in age from 39 through 73 with a mean“age of 57.73. They were selected 
in part on the basis of intellectual level. Their average AGCT score cor- 
responded to the 70th percentile for national norms. Data were collected 
from them ostensibly as part of the regular station-testing program. 


2. Test Instrument 


` The Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Scale of Values was given to all subjects 
before the experiment began. The Boy Scouts and high-school students were 
told that they were taking the test, so that they might become acquainted with 
it and be better prepared to participate in the subsequent research. The uni- 
versity students completed the test as part of their class work and no men- 
tion was made of it in relation to the project. Domiciliary members com- 
pleted the test as part of an extensive battery that had just been introduced by 
the Psychology Service. 
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The test booklets were scored, and for each subject the value on which 
the highest score was obtained was designated as the critical value. Two ex- 
perimental test booklets were then created for each of the subjects. Each 
booklet was partially completed, so that the responses that were inserted either 
duplicated those originally entered by the subjects, thereby creating a hypo- 
thetical similar person, or provided for the maximum systematic difference 
from the subject’s responses resulting in an hypothetical dissimilar person. 
All information relating to the critical scale was eliminated from the ex- 
perimental test booklets. The procedure employed in preparing these test 
booklets has been described in detail elsewhere (14). 


3. Instructions 


Several weeks after the administration of the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey 
Scale of Values the subjects were met in groups of varying size. They were 
told that in their everyday lives they were often obliged to estimate character- 
istics of other persons on the basis of limited information. ‘They were about to 
be asked to do precisely that. They were to be given two test booklets that had 
been partially completed. Each was to be studied separately and, when the 
subject had developed a conception of the other person, he was to complete that 
test booklet in the way in which he felt the other person might have completed 
It. y 

The test booklets were then scored for the critical value. 


4. Measures of Attribution 


The degree of attribution of similarity was defined as the absolute dif- 
ference between the subject’s owa score on the critical scale and the equiva- 
lent score from the experimental test booklet: i.e., the score attributed to the 
hypothetical person by the subject. Differential attribution of similarity was 
defined as the arithmetic difference between attribution of similarity scores 
for dissimilar and similar hypothetical persons; thus there could be no 
negative attribution of similarity scores, but negative differential attribution 


of similarity scores could arise if subjects attributed greater similarity to dis- 
similar others than to similar others, 


5. Measures of Acceptance 


Following the completion of the test booklets subjects were asked-to rate 
on a graphic-rating scale the acceptability of each of the hypothetical persons 
as a work associate and as a leisure associate. These ratings of willingness to 


z 


ea < 
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associate with the other person were expressed in terms of the distance in mil- 
limeters from the negative end of the scale and could range from zero (very 
unwilling) to 125 (very willing). Ratings were not available for the uni- 
versity students, who had been studied independently several years earlier. 


C. ANALysis AND RESULTS 
1. Attribution 


a. The relationship between age and the differential attribution of simi- 
larity. Attribution of similarity scores and differential attribution of similarity 
scores were determined for each subject, and means were computed for each 
of the four age groups. These means are shown in Table 1. 

TABLE 1 


MEANS OF ATTRIBUTION OF SIMILARITY AND DIFFERENTIAL 
ATTRIBUTION OF SIMILARITY SCORES 


Characteristics of hypothetical other person 


Group Similar Dissimilar Differential 
Boy Scout 8.53 « 9.18 65 
High-school students 7A8 13.88 640 
Uniyersity students 7.62 16.63 9.01 
Domiciliary members, 8.85 12.31 3.46 
coo nal ee nee TR a toe cet ei rs a ta 


The Variances of differential attribution of similarity scores were de- 
termined for each of the four groups and were tested for homogeneity by 
means of Bartlett's test. The resulting x? is not significant (p > .25). A 
simple analysis of variance was then performed ignoring the directional as- 
pects of the hypothesis. The results of thissanalysis, as shown in Table 2(A) 
reveal significant differences among the age groups ($ < .02). The obtained 


TABLE 2 J 
ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF ATTRIBUTION-OF-SIMILARITY SCORES 
Source df MS F 
A. Differential attribution of similarity 
Between groups 3 396.72 3.49° 
Within groups 185 113.56 
B. Attribution of similarity for hypothetical similar persons 
Between groups 3 5.57 <1 
Within groups 185 39.45 
C. Attribution of similarity for hypothetical dissimilar persons 
Between groups 3 281.83 3.25%% 
Within groups 185 86.67 
* p< 02. 
map < .05 
. 
Z ` 
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pattern of means of differential attribution of similarity scores involves an 
increase from adolescence to maturity followed by a decrease among older 
subjects. 

The differences between means for pairs of groups were tested, and signif- 
icant differences were found for the following comparisons: Boy Scouts vs. 
high-school students (¢ = 2.69, p < .01), Boy Scouts vs. university students 
(t = 3.53, p < .001), university students vs. domiciliary members (¢ = 2.05, 
p< 05). 

It also seemed desirable to determine the possible locus of the change asso- 
ciated with age. In the earlier study of the influence of success and failure 
(16) the author found that the effect occurred primarily in the attribution 
of similarity to dissimilar others, consequently separate analyses were under- 
taken of the relationship of age to the attribution of similarity to similar and 
to dissimilar persons. 

b. The relationship between age and the attribution of similarity to similar 
others. The variances of the first set of attribution of similarity scores were 
computed and were determined to be homogeneous. An analysis of variance 
of these scores was then undertaken, and the results as summarized in Table 
2(B) show no significant differences among the means. 


c. The relationship between age and the attribution of similarity to dis- 
similat others. The variances of the second set of attribution of similarity 
scores involving dissimilar others were tested for homogeneity and were found 
to be homogeneous. The data were then analyzed by means of a simple analy- 
sis of variance. The means were found to differ significantly as shown in 
Table 2(C). The means of attribution of similarity scores involving dis- 
similar persons followed the same pattern found in the analysis of differential 
attribution of similarity scores. Once again the differences between the vari- 
ous pairs of means were tested and were found to be significant for these 
comparisons: Boy Scouts vs. high-school students (z= 2.78, p < 01), Boy 
Scouts vs. university students (¢ = 3.90, » < .001), university students vs. 
domiciliary members (t = 2.06, p < .05). These results also very closely re- 
semble those found for differential attribution of similarity scores. 


2. Acceptance 


a. The relationship between age and differential acceptance. The mean 
ratings of similar and dissimilar persons and the mean differential ratings were 


determined for Boy Scout, high-school, and domiciliary subjects on each of 
the criteria. They are reported in Table 3. 
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TABLE 3 
MEANS OF ACCEPTABILITY RATINGS AND OF DIFFERENTIAL ACCEPTABILITY 
Criterion 
Leisure Work 
Group Similar Dissimilar Differential Similar Dissimilar Differential 
Boy Scouts $3.12 66.35 16.77 96.47 72.24 24.23 
High-school 
students 93.68 52.05 41.63 92.89 $3.95 38.94 
University 
students n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 
Domiciliary 
members 88.15 75.81 12.34 90.15 78.54 11.61 


Variances of differential acceptance scores based on the criterion of leisure 

were computed for each of the three age groups and were tested for homo- 
geneity. They were found not to be homogeneous, with the variance of the 
high-school group being significantly larger than the variances of each of the 
other groups. The differential acceptance scores were dichotomized at the 
median and entered inaa two-by-three contingency table. A chi-square analy- 
sis reveals significant differences among the three groups (x? = 18.11, p< 
001). 
o Comparisons amang the three groups yield significant differences in two in- 
stances: the mean difference for high-school ‘students is greater than those 
for Boy Scouts and domiciliary members (x? = 8.91, $ < 01; = 32.33, 
b <:.001). 

Scores on the second criterion of acceptability (work) were analyzed in 
the same way. A test of homogeneity of variances once again yields significance, 
with the variance of domiciliary members: being significantly lower than the 
variances of the other groups. Ratings were tallied in a two-by-three con- 
tingency table and analyzed by means of chi square. The resulting chi square 
of 8.68 is significant at the .02 level. 

A test of the differences between groups yields significance in only one com- 
parison: namely, the mean difference score for high-school students is signifi- 
cantly greater than that for domiciliary members (x? = 8.53, p< 01). 

To determine the possible locus of this effect, separate analyses were un- 
dertaken for acceptance of similar persons and of dissimilar persons. 

b. The relationship between age and the acceptance of similar others. 
The variances of ratings of the acceptance of similar others as leisure associates 
were determined for each of the three age groups. They were tested for homo- 
geneity and were found to be heterogeneous. The variance for the domiciliary 
members is significantly lower than the variance for Boy Scouts or high- 
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school students. The scores were then dichotomized at the median, tallied in a 
two-by-three contingency table and tested for significance by means of chi 
square. The obtained chi square of 6.37 is significant at the .05 level. Dif- 
ferences between groups were tested and high-school students were found 
to be more accepting of the similar others than were the domiciliary members 
(x? = 6.37, p < .02). 

Variances were computed for ratings based on the criterion of work as- 
sociate and were found to be homogeneous. A simple analysis of variance was 
performed, with the results shown in Table 4(A). Differences among the 
means were found not to be significant. 


TABLE 4 
ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF RATINGS OF ACCEPTANCE 
Source df MS F 
A. Acceptance of hypothetical similar persons as work associates 
Between groups 2 206 PIT 
Within groups 130 604 
B. Acceptance of hypothetical dissimilar persons as leisure associates 
Between groups 2 6308 7.84* ° 
Within groups 130 805 
C. Acceptance of hypothetical dissimilar persons as work associates 
Between groups 2 Taste ae 8.48* 
Within groups 130 865 at 
* p< .001. b, 


c. The relationship between age dnd the acceptance of dissimilar others. 
Variances of ratings of acceptance of dissimilar others as leisure associates were 
tested for homogeneity and the resulting chi square was found not to be 
significant (p >.10). The ratihgs were then subjected to an analysis of 
variance, and differences among the means were found to be significant (p < 
001), as shown in Table 4(B). 

The differences in mean ratings for each pair of groups were tested. The 
ratings of high-school students are significantly lower than those for Boy 
Scouts (t = 2.24, p = .03) and also lower than those for domiciliary mem- 
bers (t= 4.01, p < 001). The difference between Boy Scouts and domi- 
ciliary members is not significant. 

Variances of ratings of acceptance of dissimilar others as work associates 
were also found to be homogeneous (p > 10). The analysis of variance as 
summarized in Table 4(C) reveals significant differences among the groups 


(p < .001). 
It was found that high-school students had significantly lower mean rat- 
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ings than did either the Boy Scouts (t= 2.17, p < .05) or the domiciliary 
members (t= 4.29, p < .001). 


D. Discussion 


In this investigation four groups were selected on the basis of chronological 
age to represent various stages of psychological development. No systematic 
effort was made to equate the groups. As a consequence, two differences 
emerged that could conceivably have affected the results: namely, the sex 
of the subjects and their intellectual level. 

The two groups showing the highest differential attribution of similarity 
scores, high-school and university students, consisted of both male and female 
subjects; whereas the subjects in the remaining groups were male. 

In an effort to determine the effect of sex, the difference between mean 
attribution of similarity scores for males and females were examined separately 
for high-school and university students. In neither instance is the difference 
significant (t= .78, t= 1.30 respectively), moreover, the differences are 
in opposite directions in the two groups. There is some reason to believe that 
the variable of sex did not confound the results. 

Considering the complex nature of the task confronting the subjects, it 
would be possible to argue that the findinge are the result of intellectual 
differences among the subjects—with the university students being a more 
highly selected group. Fortunately, scores on tests of intellectual ability were 
available for two of the groups and permitted an evaluation of this argument. 

American Council of Education scores were obtained for 44 of the univer- 
sity students who had taken the test as part of an entrance examination re- 
quired of all students entering the University. The correlation between 
the students’ total ACE scores and their differential attribution of similarity 
scores was found to be insignificant (r = +.24, p > -10). 

AGCT scores were available for all of the domiciliary members. For 
this group, the correlation between AGCT score and differential attribution 
of similarity was also found to be insignificant (r = —.11, $ =.70). ‘These 
results make it seem less likely that the present findings can in any way be 
attributed to differences in intellectual ability among the groups. 

It seems reasonable to conclude that the general findings provide support 
for the hypotheses under investigation. With increasing age there is an 
increasing differentiation between the hypothetical similar other and dis- 
similar other, with a reversal of this trend in the highest-age group. The 
curvilinear trend holds for differential attribution of similarity and for dif- 
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ferential acceptance on the basis of each of the two criteria: work and leisure. 
These results are due primarily to differences in the acceptance of and attribu- 
tion of similarity to hypothetical dissimilar others. With the exception of ac- 
ceptance based on a criterion of leisure, there are no differences in the treat- 
ment of hypothetical similar persons that are associated with age. 

It is of interest to note the relationship between the present findings and 
those reported in earlier studies. The pattern of responses that is characteris- 
tic of high-school students and domiciliary members as presented in Table 1 
closely resembles that reported earlier for subjects who had experienced fail- 
ure (16). In that study the mean attribution of similarity scores for university 
students who had previously failed in a series of tasks was 7.17 for similar 
others and 12.61 for dissimilar others. Moreover, the results for the present 
university students are not only similar to those in another earlier study 
(15), which reported values of 7.05 and 16.18, but approximate fairly closely 
those found for subjects who had experienced success (8.38 and 17.94). 
This suggests the possibility that the differences obtained in the study of the 
influence of success and failure might have been the result of regression in- 
duced by the frustrating experience of failure (1). 

It had been noted earlier that if attribution of similarity were mediated 
by acceptance, the subjects should be more discriminating with respect to their 
ratings of the acceptability of the similar and dissimilar others than they 
are with respect to the attribution of similarity. It was possible to make com- 
parisons for three groups for whom both sets of data were available: Boy 
Scouts, high-school students and domiciliary members. The relevant data can 
be found in Tables 1 and 3. A 

Among the Boy Scouts the difference in the mean acceptability ratings for 
similar and dissimilar others was significant for both criteria: leisure uS 
2.16) and work (¢ = 2.38). The difference in mean attribution of similarity 
ratings was not significant (¢ = .36). 

The results obtained for high-school students (leisure, t = 8.83; work, 
eis 7.74; attribution of similarity, ż = 5.88) and for domiciliary members 
(leisure, t = 2.23; work, ¢ = 2.02; attribution of similarity, t= 1.47) were 
in the same direction. 

In each instance the results are consistent with the proposal that the effects 
of balance as defined in terms of the objective situation are more attenuated 
for the more remote differential attribution of similarity than for differential 
acceptance. 


The results of the present study appear to be in conflict with those de- 
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scribed by Weir (18), who found that balance occurs less frequently among 
high-level than among low-level university students. Although a direct com- 
parison between the two studies is virtually impossible because of differences 
in the sample, the task, and the operational definition of balance, it seems 
that the apparent conflict might arise primarily because of the differing nature 
of the two tasks. Weir’s fact-value differentiation technique yields balance 
when subjects in responding to individual statements (eg., “University 
Teachers are mostly comparatively free from prejudice”) distort their 
judgments of the factual nature of the statements to conform to their own 
evaluation of the topic to which the statement refers: i.e., university teachers. 
The more mature subjects tend to maintain a clearer distinction between their 
evaluative and factual judgments. 

Weir's use of statements that can be judged factually and his task in which 
balance is achieved by a distortion of fact distinguishes his technique from the 
one employed in the present study, in which the attainment of balance does 
not involve distortion and there is no prior basis for evaluating the accuracy 
of judgments. This underlines the fact that any generalizations that are 
made concerning developmental changes in cognitive balance require the 
specification of the conditions involved in the task. 
> In the present study cognitive balance appears to be maximized when the 
subject responds differentially to each of the élements in a complex task and 


when there is no restriction imposed on his judgments by reality requirements. 
’ 


E. SUMMARY 


Four groups ranging in average age from 13.32 to 57.73 were selected 
to represent various stages of psychological development. Each $ was given 
two partially completed Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Scale of Values booklets 
constructed to represent similar and dissimilar individuals, § studied each 
booklet and attempted to reproduce the remaining answers. Ratings were ob- 
tained of each of the hypothetical persons on two criteria: leisure associate 
and work associate. It was found that with increasing age there was an in- 
creasing differential in the acceptance of similar and dissimilar others and 
an increase in the differential attribution of similarity. The trend was re- 


versed for older subjects. The results are consistent with an interpretation 
based on cognitive balance. 
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INCIDENTAL STIMULI: SOME EFFECTS OF COLOR AND 
MAGNITUDE IN A CONCEPTUAL SITUATION* 


Department of Psychology, Florida State University 


Davin B. CoHEN AND WILLARD H. NELSON 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Early research indicated that incidental learning occurs, but that it is much 
less efficient than intentional learning (1). Later studies have indicated that 
the amount of incidental learning is related to the duration of the incidental 
stimuli (2) and also is dependent on the number of incidental-stimulus 
presentations (6). Other studies indicate that the amount of incidental learn- 
ing is dependent on the type of orienting task (4, 5). Further, incidental 
learning can be expected to vary with the ability to discriminate and cate- 
gorize stimulus materials along more than one dimension (3). Results for 
certain color combinations approach significance at intensities close to the 
statisticalethreshold (7), while Nelson and Cohen (in unpublished research) 
have obtained no significant effects on learning by ninth grade Ss who were 
presented differently colored incidental stimuli. Differences in procedure, as 
well as age range, suggests possible sources of “difference in results. 


. B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The Ss were 10 male and 10 female Florida State University students 
enrolled in sophomore-level psychology classes. 


2. Apparatus and Materials 


The apparatus consisted of two 35 mm projectors, a powerstat, a tachisto- 
scopic device, and a projection screen. 

The materials included 12 focal slides, each showing in different order a 
triangle, a square, an octagon, and a circle. Four slides were used to produce 
the incidental stimuli. The cue slide for a triangle showed the word “three,” 
for a square the word “four,” for an octagon the word “eight,” and for a 
circle the word “round.” Two Kodak Wratten gelatin filters were employed: 
a No. 12, yellow, and a No. 25a, red. 
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3. Procedure 


Each § was treated individually and was led to believe that the experiment 
concerned ESP. Ss were instructed with respect to how and when they were 
to respond to the focal material to be shown. 

The objective of the first part of the study was to determine the incidental 
stimulus magnitude at which Ss make maximum use of the cues, as indicated 
by the making of 15 or 16 correct choices out of 16. A series of 16 choices 
was termed a trial, and the number of trials varied according to the rate of 
reaching criterion. All trials used the 300-watt setting to project the focal 
material. The projectors were 15 feet and the S was 12 feet from the screen. 
The incidental cues were projected 10 times in a 15-second interval for each 
focal slide, with intensity and duration systematically varied. Both intensity 
and duration were varied to get one composite indicator (i.e., the magnitude) 
of these two foregoing factors. 

The magnitude on the first trial was .2 volt second; that is, a duration of 
-01 second at 20 volts for the incidental cue. Successive trials were made at 
10-volt increments up to 120 volts at the .01-second duration. For those Ss 
who hgd not used the iricidental cues at 1.2 volt seconds, brief trials were made 
at successively increasing voltages and durations up to the limits of 120 volts. 
At the magnitudes above 1.2 yolt seconds, the cue words were clearly dis- 
cernible for the Ss tested (as was determined by questioning following the 
completion of testing). 

Some Ss so consistently gave wrong answers that apparently they could 
only be doing so by processing the cues in some way; hence when such Ss had 
made 15 or 16 wrong choices they were also considered to have reached cri- 
terion. Questioning of the Ss at the end of testing verified the appropriateness 
of treating their data with those of Ss making 15 or 16 correct choices. 

The objective of the second part of the experiment was to determine 
whether or not differences of color of incidental stimuli and focal slides 
were systematically related to the S’s choice behavior. Each § was given 
two trials of 16 selections each. Colored filters were used to produce yellow 
focal geometric figures and red incidental-cue words for the first trial, and 
red focal geometric figures and yellow incidental-cue words for the second 
trial. [Vinacke (7) obtained his largest differences with these colors]. The 
intensity used to project the focal material was the 300-watt setting. The 
magnitude for the incidental-cue word was equivalent to that at which each S 
(with one exception in which the § demonstrated unusual cue use) obtained 
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a greater-than-chance number of correct choices with noncolored geometric 
figures and cues. , 


C. Resucts AND Discussion 


‘Ten males and four females made maximum use of the incidental stimuli; 
seven males and four females made 15 or 16 correct choices out of 16 selec- 
tions, and three males made one or no correct choices out of 16 selections. 
The number of males using the cues was greater than the number of females, 
the difference being significant at the .02 level. There is a significant difference 
at the .05 level between the number of Ss using and not using the cues. For 
those Ss who used the cues, the mean magnitude for the males was .71 volt 
seconds; for the females, .55 volt seconds (t= 2.22, p< 05). 

For all Ss, the relation between the number of correct choices and the 
several magnitudes of noncolored cues is significant at the .05 level (F = 
6.80), but there is no significant sex difference (F = .04) nor a significant 
sex-by-magnitude interaction (F = .24). 

The mean magnitude of incidental colored cues for males is 48 volt sec- 
onds; that for females, .39 volt seconds (¢ = 3.58, » < 01). An analysis 
of variance of correct choices for the red-yellow and yellow-red pairings of 
color of focal stintuli and of incidental cues yields nonsignificant Fs of 1.4 
for color and 1.2 for interaction. For sex the F is 17.2 (p < 01). 

The results of the study imply that learning a conceptual task of the type 
employed is facilitated by either noncolored or colored incidental-word stimuli, 
with the tentative provision that with colored materials only females are likely 
to demonstrate significantly improved learning. A further implication is that 
the use of incidental noncolored stimuli, when presented at gradually’ in- 
creasing magnitudes, may be related to personality traits because those Ss who 
did not use the stimuli to the maximum or who used them to the maximum in 
a negative manner stated that they felt their action was a demonstration of 
independence. 
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TYPE OF REWARD, INCENTIVE, AND INCENTIVE-SEQUENCE 
AS FACTORS IN THE MOTOR PERFORMANCE OF 
MENTALLY RETARDED, PHYSICALLY HANDI- 
CAPPED, AND COLLEGE STUDENTS* 


New England Rehabilitation Research and Demonstration Institute, 
Northeastern University 


SALLY L. Perry AND BERNARD A. STOTSKY 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The effectiveness of various types of rewards and incentives in motivating 
performance of the mentally retarded has been studied by several investi- 
gators. Gordon, O'Connor, and Tizard (4) found that a group of retarded 
given a specific goal to strive for (goal group) performed significantly better 
on a motor task than did either a group divided into two teams, each team 
encouraged to beat the other (cooperation group); or a group divided into 
pairs, each pair member urged to beat bis partner (competition group). All 
three incentive groups performed significantly better than did a control group. 
In comparing verbal incentives, Stevenson and Snyder (6) found that neutral 
and positive incentives were more effective in motivating the motor perform- 
ance of the retarded than were negative incentives; moreover it was found 
that performance varied as a function of the sequence of incentives. 

Hunt and Patterson (5) rewarded two groups of retarded children with 
candy or verbal urging for repetitive performance on the Goodenough Draw- 
A-Man test. No overall difference between reward types was found. Using 
a rotary-pursuit motor task, Ellis and Distefano (2) found that verbal urg- 
ing and praise served to increase the performance of a group of retarded 
significantly above that of a control group. In a reaction-time experiment, 
Wolfensberger (7) found no differences among groups concretely rewarded, 
symbolically rewarded, concretely punished, and symbolically punished and 
a control group. Toys served as the concrete reward, and tokens to be ex- 
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changed for toys served as the symbolic reward. Punishment was defined as 
the taking away of toys or tokens. Zigler and Unell (8) compared two groups 
of retarded children on a concept-sorting task. A group tangibly reinforced 
with toys switched more readily from one sorting principle to another than 
did a group receiving no reward. 

In only one study cited were specific incentives provided to the subjects 
prior to the performance of the task (4). The remaining studies dealt with 
the effect of reward or punishment itself on performance. The rewards em- 
ployed were material (candy or toys) or verbal. In attempting to bring about 
behavioral changes it may be important to distinguish between incentives, 
which affect the motivational state of the subject in approaching the task 
(either in a positive or negative direction), and reinforcement, which affects 
the probability of the occurrence of the response. (If positive, reinforcement 
increases the probability of the occurrence of the response; if negative, it , 
decreases the probability of the occurrence of the response.) 

In considering incentives, much behavior is motivated by the desire to 
avoid failure, disapproval, or loss of some material object as well as by the 
desire for success, praise, and acquisition of some material object. Reward, 
in turn, may affect the individual’s performance (a) by strengthening a de- 
sire for some object or by strengthening a determination to avoid an unplees- 
ant state of affairs, such as loss of reward or punishraent; or (b) by reducing 
desire once the reward is achieved. Therefore, one may very well expect an 
interaction between incentive and reward in the experimental situation. The 
incentive would be embodied in thé instructions prior to the performance 
of the experimental task, while reward would be the consequence of per- 
formance meeting the criterion contained in the instructions. The considera- 
tion of the differential aspects of incentives and rewards is important in the 
sense that the effect of incentive on the motivational state of the individual 
may influence response to reward. On the other hand, the type of reward 
(as well as the cumulative amount of reward) may result in significant 
changes in the motivational state of the subject, regardless of incentive. 

A variable considered in only one of the studies cited is the effect of the 
sequence of incentives on performance (6). For example, would subjects 
given a positive incentive first (an incentive to perform well with no threat 
of punishment or reproof) or a mixed incentive (an incentive to perform 
well and to avoid punishment or reproof) perform differently from subjects 
given a negative or mixed incentive first followed by a positive incentive? 
In the experiment to be reported the effect of incentive sequence was limited 
to material rewards and nonverbal nonmaterial rewards. 
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The purposes were (a) to investigate the relative effects of the type of 
reward, the type of incentive, and the sequence of incentives on the motor 
performance of a group of mentally retarded adolescents; and (b) to com- 
pare the performance of physically handicapped adolescents and adult controls 
with the mentally retarded as to the differential effects of these variables. 
The variables studied were (a) material and nonmaterial reward, (b) posi- 
tive and mixed incentives, and (c) the sequence of incentives. It was expected 
that in each population (regardless of the incentive sequence) the material 
and the nonmaterial rewards would increase the performance level of the 
experimental groups over that of the control group. Further, it was antici- 
pated that material reward would be more motivating than nonmaterial 
reward to the mentally retarded; and that nonmaterial reward would be 
more motivating than material reward to the adults. No prediction was made 
as to the effect of type of reward on the performance of the physically handi- 
capped nor were assumptions made concerning the effects of the type of 
incentive or the sequence of incentive on performance. 

© 


$ B. METHÔDOLOGY 
1. Design 


The experimental design was a two-by-two-by-two factorial in which type 
of reward (material or nonmaterial), type of incentive (positive or mixed), 
and Sequence of incentive (positive followed by mixed or mixed followed by 
positive) represented the dimensions. ‘Fhe five groups in each of the three 
populations were (a) material reward with positive incentive followed by 
mixed incentive, (b) material reward with mixed incentive followed by posi- 
tive incentive, (c) nonmaterial reward with positive incentive followed by 
mixed incentive, (d) nonmaterial reward with mixed incentive followed by 
positive incentive, and (e) a control group. A total of 13 trials were given: 
three control trials; and five experimental trials under each of the two incen- 
tive conditions. The control group performed the same task for all 13 trials, 
but did not receive the experimental treatments. 


2. Subjects 


Fifty mentally retarded persons from two yocational-training centers, +3 
orthopedic-neuromuscular students from an industrial school for crippled 
children, and 35 college-graduate students in education served as subjects 
(Ss). Within each of the three populations sampled, the five groups were 
matched (when possible) for background factors such as age, intelligence, 
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and educational achievement. For the mentally retarded population, age 
varied from 16 to 42 with a mean of 20; JQ varied from 52 to 89 with a 
mean of 68. For the orthopedic-neuromuscular population, age varied from 
12 to 20 with a mean of 16; JQ varied from 73 to 121 with a mean of 95. 
Of the 43 orthopedic-neuromuscular students, 14 were polio cases; 11, spina 
bifida; 11, cerebral palsy; three, muscular dystrophy; one, epilepsy; one, 
heart; one, amputee; and one, congenital deafness. For the graduate-student 
population, age varied from 22 to 58 with a mean of 34; IQ was not avail- 
able, but all had completed college and had the equivalent of approximately 
one year of graduate work in education. No subject had a gross sensory or 
motor defect. 


3. Materials and Procedure 


The materials for each subject consisted of (a) 16 234” bolts, eight of 
which were 3⁄6” in diameter and eight of which were Y” in diameter; 
(b) 16 nuts corresponding in diameter to the diameters of the bolts; (c) 32 
1” X 1” X 34” wooden blocks, with a hole in the conter of each block cor- 
responding in diameter to the bolt diàmeters; and (d) a 934” X 934” X 34” 
wooden board containing 16 holes (arranged in four rows of four holes 
each). The subject’s task was to assemble the, materials by bolting two 
blocks, one to each side of the board, and tightening a nut to the bolt. 
Each such unit was called a double block. 

Prior to the introduction of rewards, three two-minute control trials were 
given during which time § was instrticted to assemble as many double blocks 
as he could within the allotted time period. Following the control trials, the 
system of rewards was explained’ to each of the four experimental groups; 
then the 10 experimental trials°were given. The control group was merely 
instructed to continue as before. The intertrial interval was six minutes. 
During this time the experimenter (E) recorded the number of double blocks 
completed and passed out rewards, while Ss disassembled the double blocks 
and rested. 

The control trials on which § assembled the greatest number of double 
blocks served as the baseline upon which subsequent reward was allotted. 
Under the positive incentive condition, Ss were rewarded for each trial per- 
formance better than that of their top control-trial performance; for failure 
to improve, no reward was given. Under the mixed-incentive condition, Ss 
were rewarded for each trial performance better than that of their top 


control-trial performance; but for failure to improve, reward was taken 
away. 
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Material reward for all populations consisted of increases or decreases in 
the number of nickels. Money was chosen as the material reward because 
money, as a generalized reinforcer, was assumed to meet whatever material- 
deprivation need existed in §. For the mentally retarded population, the 
nonmaterial reward consisted of increases or decreases within a rating sys- 
tem similar to the rating systems used at the training centers; for the ortho- 
pedic-neuromuscular and the graduate-student populations, the nonmaterial 
reward consisted of increases or decreases within a letter-grade system similar 
to the letter-grade systems used at the industrial school and at the graduate 
school, each system paralleling in the number of categories the rating system 
used for the mentally retarded. At the outset of the experimental trials, all 
materially rewarded Ss were given five nickels; nonmaterially rewarded 
mentally retarded Ss were given the rating “Fair,” and the nonmaterially 
rewarded orthopedic-neuromuscular and graduate-student Ss were given the 
letter grade “C.” In the positive-incentive condition, § was given a nickel or 
one classification increase in letter grade or rating for each double block 
assembled over and aove the number assembled on his top control trial. 
In the mfixed-incentive condition, § was rewarded in the same fashion as in 
the positive-incentive condition for performance better than the top control 
trial; however when performance was equal to or below that of the top 
control trial S lost a nickel or was dropped one letter grade or rating classi- 
fication. Placed in front of each § was a sheet of paper containing his name 
and a horizontal row of 11 squares. Above each square was written, from 
left to right, O¢, 5¢, 10¢, 15¢, 20¢, 25¢, 30¢, 35¢, 40¢, 45¢, and 50¢ for 
materially rewarded Ss; E—, E, D—, D, C—, C, C+, B, B+, A, and A+ 
for nonmaterially rewarded orthopedic-neuromuscular and graduate student 
Ss; and Very Unsatisfactory, Unsatisfactory, Very Poor, Poor, Not Quite 
Poor, Fair, Not Quite Good, Good, Very Good, Not Quite Excellent, and 
Excellent for nonmaterially rewarded mentally retarded Ss. After each trial, 
E recorded below the squares the number of double blocks completed. Noting 
S’s performance, E then placed in or removed from the squares the appro- 
priate number of nickels or colored or erased the appropriate number of 


squares. 
C. RESULTS 


Figures 1, 2, and 3 present the number of double blocks completed on 
and experimental trial for the mentally re- 


each two-minute control trial r 
and graduate-student populations respec- 


tarded, orthopedic-neuromuscular, 
tively. 
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An analysis of variance for the three control trials for each of the three 
populations indicated no differences among the groups. Because the groups 
did not differ during the control period, an analysis of variance was pel - 
formed for the 10 experimental trials to determine the effect due to experi- 
mental treatments. No overall differences were obtained with respect to type 
of reward, type of incentive, or sequence of incentive; and there were no- 
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significant interactions. The main effect due to trials was significant for all 
populations: for the mentally retarded, F = 39.72 (df = 12, 576; p < .001); 
for the orthopedic-neuromuscular students, F= 50.60 (df= 12, 492; 
p< .001); and for the graduate students, F = 48.65 (df= 12, 396; 
p < .001). 
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From preliminary trials it was evident that the task imposed a ceiling on 
performance; subsequently it was found that nearly half of the Ss, regardless 
of population, had reached their top-performance level by the fifth experi- 
mental trial. In addition, the intrasubject range of performance was found 
to be minimal. A ż test was then applied to the data to compare the materi- 
ally rewarded, the nonmaterially rewarded, and the control groups for the 
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number of trials to peak performance. Peak performance was defined as the 
first experimental trial on which § reached his best performance. In the 
graduate-student population, the nonmaterially rewarded groups reached 
asymptote at a significantly faster rate than did the control group (¢ = 1.87, 
p < .05): with mean peak performance being 6.00 trials for the nonmateri- 
ally rewarded groups, 6.70 trials for the materially rewarded groups, and 
8.00 trials for the control group. For the mentally retarded population, 
materially rewarded groups reached asymptote at a significantly faster rate 
than did the control group (t = 1.93, p< 05): with mean peak perform- 
ance being 4.80 trials for the materially rewarded groups, 6.40 trials for the 
nonmaterially rewarded groups, and 6.70 trials for the control group. No 
differences were obtained with the orthopedic-neuromuscular population. 


D. Discussion 


The lack of the effect of reward on performance (in the overall analysis) 
may be due to one or more of several factors. The general drive level in all 
populations apparently was so high that the introduction of specific rein- 
forcers was not sufficient to cause difftrential performance levels. Contribut- 
ing to the high-drive level were the interaction of Es with Ss during the 
intertrial intervals, the povelty of the task and the experimental situation, 
the general need for achievement, and in the orthopedic-neuromuscular and 
mentally retarded populations the need for approval through achievement. 
Wolfensberger (7) and Bijou and Sturges (1) emphasize the importance of 
social reinforcement resulting from the interaction of S with E and its effect 
upon the supposed experimental reinforcer. Some evidence supporting the 
overriding effect of a generalized reinforter upon a specific reinforcer comes 
from a consideration of the performance of a subgroup of graduate students 
(members of one of the graduate education classes). These Ss verbally ex- 
pressed their dislike for the task and did not interact with Es as did Ss in 
the other groups. In this group, reward significantly differentiated the com- 
bined experimental groups from the control group ($ < 05). 

. The finding that the materially rewarded mentally retarded groups reached 
asymptote at a faster rate than did the nonmaterially rewarded and control 
groups might simply indicate that concrete reinforcers are more meaningful 
to the retarded than are more abstract kinds of reinforcers. Another inter- 
pretation might be that, although the retarded have suffered a loss in status, the 
interaction of Es with Ss may have sufficiently reduced the need for recognition 


or approval, but did not reduce the concurrent need for material gain. The 


the nonmaterially rewarded retarded like- 
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wise was reduced by the interaction of Es with Ss; and, apparently, the addi- 
tional nonmaterial reinforcer did little to boost performance above that of the 
control group. A study in which social reinforcement is eliminated from the 
experimental situation is needed before the effect of experimentally introduced 
nonmaterial reinforcers can be assessed properly. The fact that the graduate 
students who were given nonmaterial rewards reached asymptote at a faster 
rate than did the groups materially rewarded or not rewarded seems to be re- 
lated to the past association between performance and letter grade. In addition, 
the value of the money used would be perceived as far greater by the retarded 
than by the graduate students. In discussions after the experiment, many of 
the students stated that as rewards nickels were not sufficient to effect per- 
formance change. The lack of differences among the physically handicapped 
in trials to asymptote may indicate merely that the effects of social reinforce- 
ment on drive level (hence on performance) were so great as to override 
completely the effects of the experimental variables of rewards and incentives. 

To test the effect of negative incentives, 30 mentally retarded were re- 
tested one month later under all three incentive conditions. Two sequence- 
of-incentive conditions were used: negative incentives followed by positive 
incentives or positive incentives followed by negative incentives for the first 
10 experimental trials; the mixed-incentive condition:was used for both groups 
for the last five trials, There were no differences due to the type of incentive 
or the sequence of incentive, The increase in number of trials from 10 to 15 
produced no differences among groups. 

Epstein (3) suggests to those involved in motivation research that “the 
usual procedure of working in the laboratory with motivational variables 
of low intensity and of little significance to the subject, and then attempting 
to control all sources of incidental variance, is self-defeating, as the latter 
is impossible” (3, p, 202). He further notes that “when one reads that set 
effects are more important than drive effects . . . , the conclusion is based 
on experiments which have worked with a minimal range of drive and a 
maximal tange of set.” In this experiment, it appears that neither the instruc- 
tions nor the rewards were sufficient to override to a significant degree the 


E on performance of other sources of drive and of the capacity of the 
subjects. 


E. SUMMARY 


The effects of type of reward, 
on the motor performance of 50 
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the number of response units completed on each trial indicated no differences 
between material reward and nonmaterial reward, positive incentive and 
mixed incentives (both positive and negative), or positive incentive followed 
by mixed incentives and mixed incentives followed by positive incentive. How- 
ever, a ¢ test based on the number of trials to peak performance indicated 
that materially rewarded mentally retarded subjects reached asymptote at 
a significantly faster rate than did their controls, and that nonmaterially 
rewarded graduate students reached asymptote at a significantly faster rate 
than did their controls. The results were discussed in terms of the effects of 
generalized reinforcers upon experimental reinforcers and the differential 
meaningfulness of rewards with respect to the populations studied. 
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COMPARATIVE STUDY OF METAPHORIC THINKING*? 


Department of Psychiatry, University of Utah College of Medicine 


Iya N. Korner AND RoGER B. ALLISON, Jr. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The concept of body image permits the formulation of interesting deduc- 
tions. The thinking that centers around body image affords a fruitful approach 
to the study of certain aspects of the formation of symbolic concepts. Indi- 
viduals gain body information and learn to utilize their bodies for contacting 
and dealing with the environment. In the process, parts of the body are 
vested with meanings and connotations related to their specific functions as 
agents in the growth and development of one’s self-concept. 

On the assumption that children are subjected to common developmental 
experiences, individuals should agree to some extent in their body-image 
concepts; but although there exists a communality in growth processes, 
unique and personalized meanings in regard to the body image are also 
postulated. The second assumption is fundamental for contemporary attempts 
to interpret figure drawings and is basic to<the conceptualization of meta- 
phoric symbolism as that concept is presented in this paper. 

"Fhe authors consider metaphoric symbolism to be a process of thinking 
by which an abstract quality, as embodied in an adjective (e.g., good, bad, 
strong), is translated into an object (e.g., a part of the body). In the present 
study, the authors attempt to demonstrate that groups of subjects with pre- 
sumably different backgrounds have differential object responses to a series 
of stimulus adjectives. 

B. METHOD 


1. Testing Procedures 


Each of the subjects was presented orally with a list of adjectives [see 
Table 1] and for each word was asked to point to that part of his body that 
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he associated with the stimulus. Subsequent inquiry allowed clarification of 
the body part and the nature of the particular response. The specific responses 
(e.g., head, heart, hand) were recorded and classified into one of the cate- 
gories that follow: 


a. Associative response. Head, mind, forehead, hair. This category 
encompasses those responses by which the subject indicates his criterion 
of choice to be thought or thinking. 

b. Affective response. Heart, stomach, mouth, eyes, genitals, hips, 
buttocks, tongue, face, throat, chin, ear, eyebrows, neck. This category 
encompasses those responses by which the subject indicates his criterion 
of choice to be primarily emotional or feeling. 

c. Motoric response. Arms, hands, fingers, shoulders, legs, knees, feet, 
chest, back. This category encompasses those responses by which the 
subject indicates his criterion of choice to be movement or action. 

d. Reject responses. Whole body, side of body, “don’t know,” goose 
bumps all over, and refusals, This category may represent a conglomera- 
tion of many things; however all responses in this category represent a 
subject’s failure to enter into the task of pointing to that part of his 
body that he associates with the stimulus word. 


2. Subjects 


Three groups of subjects were tested. Group A consisted of 27 male uni- 
versity students enrolled in a freshman-psychology class; Group B consisted 
of 20 male university students majoring in accounting; and Group C con- 
sisted of 29 male, non-English speaking, nonacculturated, hunting Athabascan 
Indians from an isolated region of the Northwestern Territories in Canada. 


3. Hypotheses and Statistical Technique 


The first question is “What effect does a unique culture have upon meta- 
phoric symbolism? Do object responses reflect universal childhood experiences 
of growth and development? or do they represent manifestations of cultural 
indoctrination ?” 

The authors hypothesized that the responses to be obtained from Atha- 
bascan Indians would be significantly different from those of the 27 males 
in Group A—further, that the more primitive, less differentiated method of 


thinking by the Indians would produce more reject responses of the don’t- 
know or all-over types. 


Of course, the “metaphoric thinking” involved in the study may represent 
nothing more than the experimenter’s cultural background, and the classifi- 


2 See Korner (1) for a detailed discussion of the Athabascan Indians. 
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cation of responses may reflect little more than the prevailing customs of 
Western society. Although intellectual level appears to play only a minor 
role in metaphoric thinking, differences in educational opportunities and their 
significance were neither controlled nor studied. Failure to secure an exact 
Athabascan equivalent for each English adjective also may account for cer- 
tain differences, but considerable care and cross-checking went into the estab- 
lishment of the Athabascan Word List. 

The authors hypothesized that metaphoric symbolism plays a role in pro- 
fessional choice, perhaps by means of identification and values, and that the 
modal response category of occupational groups would coincide with certain 
stereotypes of each occupation, In other words, the authors hypothesized that 


students majoring in accounting would provide responses significantly differ- 
ent from those of the 27 males in Group A. 

The statistical technique used was that of testing with the method of 
maximum likelihood the groups and response categories for independence of 
classification. Groups B and C were compared with Group A on each item. 
At the .05 level of confidence, and with three degrees of freedom, a chi- 
square value of 7.8 is required for significance. 


C. RESULTS AND Discussion 


Table: shows the percentages of subjects responding to each category. One 
of the most obvious conclusions is that individuals differ within as well as 
between cultures. On each of the 12 stimulus adjectives, Groups A and C 


TABLE 1 
Per CENT OF SUBJECTS IN EACH GROUP (A, B, C)* SELECTING EAcH RESPONSE 


CATEGORY 
ga a aaa 
Response 


Stimulus Associative Affective Motoric Reject 
AE Ap Cla kee CA See eee 
tired 11 15 10 22 30 14 52 45 7 15 10 69 
dangerous 7 35 14 30 25 0 S25 26 15 79 
lazy 7 20 49 11 30 3 37 20 3 45 30 45 
exçited 7 40 24 49 50 21 22 5 0 22 «5 55 
sad 7 10 45 82 85 10 0 0 0 11 5 45 
sick 11 10 14 63 70 7 4 0 0 22 20 79 
strong 0 0 0 AE 96 100 34 4 0 63 
bad 33 40 73 19 30 10 26 10 0 22 20 17 
good 15 45 73 40 40 17 15 0 5 30 15 1 
ha 11 15 45 32 8 

angry 11 35 62 55 45 14 19 20 0 15 10 24 
frightened 15 40 21 41 55 65 FE R AER) 11 0 14 


* Group A, 27 male freshmen; Group B, 20 male accounting majors; Group C, 


29 male Athabascan Indians. 
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differ significantly at the .01 level; thus the hypothesis that cultural indoe- 
trination has an impact upon metaphoric symbolism is supported, 

With one interesting exception (namely, for “bad” and “good”) Group C 
tended to use more responses of the reject category than did Group A. 

When Group A is compared with Group B, only three differences (out 
of 12) exceed the .05 level of confidence. For each of the words “excited” 
and “frightened,” members of Group B gave less variable responses than did 
the members of Group A. The word “good” is the only stimulus word that 
produced data in support of our hypothesis that “metaphoric symbolism plays 
a role in professional choice.” In retrospect, it appears that the professional 
aspirations of the members of Group A may have been too heterogeneous 


to permit an adequate test of the relationship between metaphoric symbolism 
and occupational choice. 


D. Summary 


In this study, the authors investigated the process of metaphoric symbolism 
in three groups of subjects: two groups were reared within a Western cul- 
ture; a third group, in a remote culture found in the Northwestern Terri- 
tories of Canada. 

Differences between cultures were obtained when subjects pointed to those 
parts of their bodies that they associated with specified stimulus adjectives. 
Indian subjects tend in general (three exceptions out of 12 words) to asso- 
ciate words with the whole body or do not know what body part to specify. 
“Western” subjects provide differential and specific responses. It appears, 
therefore, that culture has an influence upon the thinking and formation of 
symbolized concepts. A 

Our comparison of the metaphoric symbolisms used by freshman students 
and advanced-accounting students fails to substantiate the hypothesis that 
body-image correlates of adjectives are related to professional choice. One 
reason, possibly, for this failure is the fact that a professionally heterogeneous 
group was compared with a professionally homogeneous group. Comparisons 
between homogeneous groups might be more productive of positive results. 
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MANIFEST ANXIETY, AMPHETAMINE, AND 
PERFORMANCE*? 


Department of Student Services, The City College, New York 


Martin WEITZNER 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The present experiment had two purposes. The first was to study the effect 
of manifest anxiety (as measured by the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale) 
on simple and complex tasks. The second purpose was to study the effects 
of the drug amphetamine in combination with the same variables. Ampheta- 
mine increases feelings of mental and physical activation and improves per- 
formance on many behavioral tasks (17); therefore the present study posed 
the question of whether the differences in performance of subjects given 
amphetamine and those given placebo are analogous to the performance dif- 
ferences of subjects with high- and low-manifest-anxiety scores (12, 13, 14, 
15, 16). More specifically, the author sought to determine whether amphet- 
amine improves performance on simple, noncompetitive tasks and impairs 
performance on complex, competitive tasks. 


© B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


A group of 420 male under&raduate students were screened with the MAS 
at Boston University and 96 were selected’ for the experiment. These subjects 
were divided equally into a low-manifest-anxiety group (MAS scores 1 to 
7), a middle-manifest-anxiety group (MAS scores 12 to 17), and a high- 
manifest-anxiety group (MAS scores 21 to 36). Each of the three groups 
was further subdivided so that half of the subjects in each group (N = 
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16) received amphetamine sulphate (14 mg per 70 kg body weight) 
two hours prior to the experimental session, and half received visually iden- 
tical placebo capsules, also taken two hours prior to the experimental session. 
The drug dosage and time interval between the administration of the amphet- 
amine and the testing was based on implications of earlier work (7, 8, 9, 
10, 11). 

2. Procedure for Paired-Associates Learning 


A Hull-type memory drum, Lafayette Model No. 303B, was employed to 
present a competitive list and a noncompetitive list of paired associates. The 
noncompetitive list had 15 paired adjectives; the competitive list had 12 (see 
Table 1). Adjectives for both lists were taken from Haagen’s word list (3), 
and the two lists were constructed to satisfy criteria suggested by Spence (12, 
14, 15). 


TABLE 1 

STIMULUS AND RESPONSE PAIRS FOR THE NONCOMPETITIVE AND THE COMPETITIVE TESTS 
eee ee ee ee VE DOES 

Noncompetitive list Competitive list 
Stimulus Response Stimulus - Response 
Agile Nimble Ragged Threadbare® 
Gloomy Dismal Outworn Vocal 
Empty Vacant Tattered Brave 
Tranquil Quiet = 
Mammoth Oversize Barren Fruitless* 
Healthy Wholesome Desert Polished 
Frigid Icy Arid Jaded 
Idle Lazy L 
Joyous Merry Fearless Daring* 
Complete Entire Valiant Burly 
Distant Far-off Gallant Winged 
Pleasant Genial À 
Sacred Holy Little Minute* 
Nomad Roving s Undersized Ardent 
Urgent Pressing Petite Giddy 


* In this table, the stimulus and the response words of the competitive list are 
arranged so as to clarify the competitive nature of the list. In the experiment, the 
stimulus and the response pairs for both lists were presented in three random orders. 

For the noncompetitive list, each stimulus word was paired with a response 
word with which it was highly associated; the associative connection between 
each stimulus word and all other response words was low. Moreover, no 
stimulus word was synonymous with any other stimulus word, and no re- 
sponse word was synonymous with any other response word. 

As shown in Table 1, the competitive list contained four triads. Each triad 
consisted of three highly associated stimulus words: one response word that 
was highly associated with the three stimulus words, and two response words 
that had little or no associative connection with the stimulus words. 
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Both the competitive and the noncompetitive lists were presented at a two- 
seconds-on-and-two-seconds-off exposure rate. For both lists, there were three 
orders of presentation. Half of the subjects learned the competitive list first 
and half learned the noncompetitive list first. 

After the first presentation of the list, the subject's task was to anticipate 
the correct response to each stimulus word during the two-second interval 
when the stimulus word only was visible. Subjects were run until they met a 
criterion of two successive perfect trials or until they had received 20 trials 


` on the noncompetitive list or 35 trials on the competitive list. On each trial, 


correct anticipations and errors were recorded. An error consisted of no re- 
sponse or-an incorrect response during the anticipation interval, Both errors 
and trials to criterion were analyzed, but because the two approaches yield 
similar conclusions only the analyses of trials to criterion are reported. 

Each subject in the present study (unlike those in earlier investigations) 
learned both the competitive and the noncompetitive lists; thus it was possible 
to obtain a measure of what might be called “differential performance”: that 
is, the difference betwéen scores on the competitive and the noncompetitive 
lists, e 


3. Procedure for the Simple and the Difficult 
1 Digit-Letter Coding Tests 


The simple-coding test consisted of 20 lines of material, such as the fol- 
lowing: 4d Pqr MdB7 WhgJ6EmNaSZvpLkfhBt2V Wm. 
At the top of the page the following code appeared: 2—circle small letters; 
3—circle large letters; 4—underline large letters; 5—check on top of small 
letters; 6—check on top of large letters; 7~-underline small letters. The sub- 
ject’s task was to respond to the letters thatsfollowed a given number, using 
the operation for which the number was the symbol. ‘ 

The difficult-coding test consisted of the same material as the foregoing; 
however, the instructions were modified to read as follows: 

Whenever you see an odd number—t, 3, 5, 7—do not respond to the 
first otherwise appropriate letter in each block. Whenever you see an 
even number—2, 4, 6—do of respond to the last otherwise appropriate 
letter in each block. When there is only one appropriate letter in a block 
do not respond to that letter. 


For both the simple and the difficult tests, the series of letters following 
each number was considered one item and contributed one point to the sub- 
ject’s score if all the letters in that item were responded to correctly. Four 
minutes were allowed for each test. The highest score possible on either was 
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122 points. Both types of tests were scored on the basis of the number of 
items right, the number wrong, the number omitted, and the number right 
minus the number wrong. Only the results of analyses based on the number 
of items right are presented. As with the paired-associates tests, the fact that 
each subject took both the simple-coding and the difficult-coding tests made 
possible a score incorporating both tests: the number of simple items right 
minus the number of difficult items right. 


4. Procedure for the Pursuit-Rotor Test 


The pursuit-rotor test consisted of a modified phonograph turntable which 
revolved at 33 rpm. The target was a metal disc one-half inch in: diameter 
inserted in a bakelite disc. The target was three and one-half inches from the 
center. The performance measure for each subject was the number of seconds 
on target during each of five 120-second trials. 


5. Order of Test Presentation 


As already mentioned, the 96 subjects consisted of six groups of 16 each. 
Eight test orders were used. Within each group of 16 subjects, two subjects 
received each order. This permitted an examination of possible interactions 
between test order and manifest-anxiety score and between test order and 
drug effect. (No significant interactions were found.) 


C. REsULTS ‘ 
1. Paired-Associates Performance 


Table 2 presents the means and the standard deviations for high-, middle-, 
and low-manifest-anxiety groups under amphetamine and placebo conditions 
for the noncompetitive list, the competitive list, and for differential-perform- 
ance score. The results of an analysis of variance for the performance scores 
on the noncompetitive paired-associates list are presented in Table 3. The 
test of the manifest-anxiety-score effect indicates that the three MAS groups 
have significantly different performance scores. The ¢ test for uncorrelated 
samples was used to evaluate the differences between the group means re- 
ported in Table 2. The performance of the high-manifest-anxiety group was 
found to be significantly superior to that of the low-manifest-anxiety group. 
Analyses of variance similar to the analysis in Table 3 were also carried out 
for performance scores on the competitive paired-associates list and for the 
differential-performance scores: that is, the difference between trials to cri- 
terion on the competitive and the noncompetitive list. The test of manifest- 


EE ae 
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TABLE 2 
PAIRED-ASSOCIATES PERFORMANCE FOR HiIGH-, Mipoie-, Axo Low-Mawnurest-ANxtery- 
Score SUBJECTS ON THE NONCOMPETITIVE AND THE Competitive Lists 
(Trials to criterion) 


Differential- 
performance 
List trials on competitive 
_ Non- list minus trials on 
competitive Competitive noncompetitive list 
Subjects Mean SD Mean SD Mean sD 
Placebo 
High MAS 7.06 2.11 23.56 5.56 16.50 5.04 
Middle MAS 8.56 2.94 21.13 4.08 12.57 4.98 
Low MAS 9.56 2.62 19.38 4.85 9.82 6.25 
Amphetamine 
High MAS 6.56 2.13 23.31 5.16 16.75 6.69 
Middle MAS 7.50 2.15 21.75 3.49 14.25 44 
Low MAS 7.94 2.64 20.75 4.56 12.81 611 


TABLE 3 
Dicrr-Letrer Coping Test For HicH-, MIDDLE-, AND Low-MAnirest- 
ANXIETY-SCORE SUBJECTS 
eè (Number of items right) 


Differential- 
erformance 
simple-coding 
. ; rights minus 
Test difficult-coding 
f Simple Difficult rights 
Sybjects Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD 
Placebo 
High MAS 46.06 4.49 22.75 7.38 23.94 7.74 
Middle MAS 44.50 9.03 24.38 9.07 20.13 9.16 
Low MAS 42.81 8.50 23,13 8.95 19.69 11.52 
Amphetamine 
High MAS 49.13 9.65 22.56 $.19 26.56 11.39 
Middle MAS 50.06 7.50 23.75 9.29 26.25 8.65 
Low MAS 47.63 6.78 25.00 7.20 22.63 7.93 


anxiety-score effect on the competitive list yields an F ratio of 4.25, significant 
beyond the .05 level. A ż analysis shows the performance of low-manifest- 
anxiety subjects to be significantly superior to that of high-manifest-anxiety 
subjects. The analysis of variance for differential performance yields an F 
ratio of 7.27 for the manifest-anxiety-score effect, significant beyond the -001 
level. The high-manifest-anxiety-score group has a significantly larger differ- 
ential-performance score than does the middle- or low-manifest-anxiety-score 
group. This result is a function of the superiority of high-manifest-anxiety- 
score subjects on the noncompetitive list and their inferiority on the competi- 
tive list. f 
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The analysis of variance for the amphetamine effect on the noncompetitive 
list gives an F ratio of 3.99, significant at the .05 level (see Table 4). There 
are no significant differences between the amphetamine and the placebo groups 
on the competitive list or for differential-performance score. 


TABLE 4 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF NONCOMPETITIVE PAIRED-ASSOCIATES FoR HicH-, MIDDLE- 
AND Low-Manirest-ANxieTy-Score Groups UNDER AMPHETAMINE 
AND PLACEBO CONDITIONS 
o O aala 


Source df MS F 
EE re Ee i 

Manifest-Anxiety-Score 2 30.80 443° 
Amphetamine-Placebo (A-P) 1 27.09 3.99% 
Order (O) 3 15.18 2.18 
Manifest-Anxiety-Score by Drug 2 2.54 22 
Manifest-Anxiety-Score by Order 6 3.99 57 
Drug by Order 3 3.34 48 
Manifest-Anxiety-Score 

by Drug by Order 6 3.47 49 
Within Error 72 6.96 
Total 95 

* p<.os. 


There are no significant interactions between the manifest-anxiety-score 
level and the amphetamine effect (see Table 3). On the noncompetitive list 
the performance of low- and ‘middle-manifest-anxiety-score subjects is more 
facilitated by amphetamine than is that of high-manifest-anxiety-score sub- 
jects, while on the competitive list the degree of amphetamine facilitation is 
directly related to manifest-anxiety-score level (see Table 2). 


2. Digit-Letter Coding Performance 


Three additional analyses of variance, also similar to the analysis in Table 
3, were carried out on the simple-coding, difficult-coding, and differential- 
performance scores. There are no significant differences among the manifest- 
anxiety-score groups on any of the three measures, The amphetamine effect on 
the simple-coding test gives an F ratio of 7.88, significant beyond the .01 level. 
There are no significant differences between the amphetamine and the placebo 
groups on the difficult-coding test or for the differential-performance score. 


3. Pursuit Rotor 


The theoretical considerations to which reference was made at the begin- 
ning of this paper did not yield a prediction as to how the performance of the 
three manifest-anxiety-score groups might differ on the pursuit rotor. This 
test was included only for exploratory purposes. In the between-subjects anal- 
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ysis of variance (see Table 5) an F ratio of 5.34 was obtained for the am- 
phetamine effect, which is significant beyond the .05 level. None of the other 
F ratios reaches an acceptable level of significance. In the within-subject 
analysis of variance (see Table 6) an F ratio of 16.30, significant beyond the 


Pursurt-RoTor PERFORMANCE 
(Between-subjects analysis) 


Source df MS F 
Amphetamine-Placebo (A-P) 1 6630.87 5.34* 
Manifest-Anxiety-Score 2 1498.50 1.21 
Drug by Manifest-Anxiety-Score 2 217.89 A8 
Error 90 1241.85 
Total 95 

* p< 05. 
TABLE 6 
PuRrsUIT-ROTOR PERFORMANCE 
(Within-subjects analysis) 
Sottrce df MS F 
Order (O) 4 48,013.75 2013.16° 
Interaction 
Drug by Order 4 388.75 16,30° 
Manifest-Anxiety-Score by Order 8 25.25 1.06 
Drug by Manifest-Anxiety-Score by Order 8 14.00 59 
Error 360 23.85 
Total 479 
A 
Se OL 


01 level, was obtained for the interaction of amphetamine and order. The 
result indicates that with practice on the task the performance of the amphet- 
amine group becomes increasingly superior tæ that of the placebo group. 


D. Discussion 


The design of the present investigation was such that each subject per- 
formed on the noncompetitive and the competitive paired-associates lists; he 
also performed on the simple-coding and the difficult-coding tests. This 
method has the advantage of controlling for individual differences in ability 
and other variables not relevant to the experimental and the theoretical issues 
under consideration. 

The results obtained support earlier 
ance of high-manifest-anxiety-score subjects is superior to 
fest-anxiety-score subjects on noncompetitive paired-associates | 
the low-manifest-anxiety-score subjects are superior on competitive 


findings to the effect that the perform- 
that of low-mani- 
lists, whereas 
lists. 
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The major finding of the present study is the limited drive effects of mani- 
fest-anxiety level as compared to the effects of the second drive: the drug 
amphetamine. Amphetamine has statistically significant effects on all three 
tasks; that is, the drug significantly facilitates performance on the noncom- 
petitive paired-associates list, the simple digit-letter coding test, and the pur- 
suit rotor. These findings are consistent with those in the earlier literature 
(1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 10, 11). On the other hand, manifest-anxiety level is signifi- 
cantly related only to performance on both paired-associates lists; shows some 
tendency to influence performance on the digit-letter coding tests; and has no 
effect on pursuit-rotor performance. The drug amphetamine is more success- 
ful than manifest-anxiety level in affecting performance on a wide variety of 
tasks. Manifest-anxiety level significantly affects performance only when the 
relative associative strengths of task-relevant and task-irrelevant tendencies 
are controlled and manipulated (that is, in paired-associates learning). In 
the present study, then, amphetamine appears to have acted more as a non- 
specific-drive factor in relation to performance than did manifest-anxiety level. 

The author assumes that amphetamine increases drive, thus making it pos- 
sible to study the relationship of drive to human performance with the direct 
manipulation of drive in the subject. Direct manipulation of drive has merits 
not possessed by the indirect method of selecting subjects who are presumed 
to be different in drive by virtue of difference in manifest-anxiety score. 
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THE INTERRELATION BETWEEN THE PICTURE 
IDENTIFICATION TEST AND THE ACTIVITIES INDEX** 


Fairleigh Dickinson University and St. John's University 


RatpH B. VaccHIANO AND ROBERT J. ADRIAN 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Within the last 10 years there has been a resurgence in the utilization of 
facial photographs of people as a methodological approach to personality as- 
sessment. An impetus to the use of facial photographs was engendered by 
Murray’s early study of fear and its resultant effects on the individual's esti- 
mates of maliciousness in others (14). Research workers tended to abandon 
this technique, though, when a number of investigations failed to substan- 
tiate the most widely known test employing facial photographs: namely, the 
Szondi test (1). Invesgigations following the publication of the Szondi test, 
which was designed for the diagnosis ef extreme pathology, adopted a less 
arduous task, concentrating on the assessment of attitudes and individual 
personality traits through responses of normal subjects to the facial photo- 
graphs. P . 

Assessment instruments employing photographic stimuli have now been 
usedsin the identification of attitudes (8); in trait measurement of normal 
subjects (2) and neurotics (4) ; in the study of personal adjustment (5, 10); 
in the study of value systems (11); in the study of social perception (16, 
18) ; and in the differentiation of psychotics from normals (3, 7, 12, 13). 

From these studies, several facial photogeaphic tests have been developed, 
notably the Picture Test (11), the Photos Preference Test (13), and the 
Picture Identification Test (6). The validity of such tests has been based 
on their ability to differentiate between various groups of subjects classified 
of the tests have been 
concerned with the individual’s reaction to the stimuli and the differentiation 
between normal and abnormal groups, the Picture Identification Test (PIT) 
has been developed into a personality test which is objectively scored accord- 
ing to Murray’s need concept (15)- 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown Massachusetts, on April 27, 1965, 
and published immediately at 35 New Street, Worcester, Massachusetts. Copyright by 
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Although Chambers has reported success in differentiating a variety of 
groups with the PIT on some predetermined criteria, relatively little data 
has been published bearing on its construct validity. The purpose of the 
present study was to compare the subject’s performance on the PIT with a 
self-report inventory, the Activities Index (AI), since both tests were devel- 
oped from the same theoretical constructs: namely, Murray’s need concept. 


B. METHOD 
1. Description of Tests 


The PIT is a personality test intended to measure 21 of the needs formu- 
lated by Murray. Test administration has two distinct parts. In the first 
part the subject is required to look at six sets of facial photographs (either 
male or female depending on the subject’s sex), with six pictures in each 
set and choose two people he likes best and two he likes least. The same 
instructions were given for each of the six sets of photographs. In the second 
part the subject is presented with a list of 21 brief personality descriptions 
that represent 21 of the Murray needs. The subject must match a person 
in the photograph for each description he believes best fits that person. 

The PIT yields three measures: (a) a judgment score that measures con- 
formity with the norm group in attributing needs to the various photographs, 
(b) an attitude score that is based on the frequency with which the subject 
has attributed particular needs to the liked-disliked photographs, and (c) an 
association score derived from the subject’s frequency of associating the same 
needs with liked-disliked photographs, It is the second measure (the attitude 
score) that is of particular concern because it is believed that identification 
by the subject occurs when he attributes the 21 Personality statements to the 
previously chosen liked-disliked photographs. It is assumed that these assign- 
ments reflect the subject’s own feeling or attitude toward the needs. 

The AI consists of 300 items describing commonplace daily activities and 
feelings that are keyed to the Murray needs. There are 10 items for each 
of the 30 measured needs, and the subject is required to respond to each item 
with a “like” or “dislike” choice. An additional 10 needs were derived from 
the original scale of 30, Validation of the instrument and the scale items 
was based on factor analysis carried out by Stern (17), the originator of 
the scale. 

Since the PIT and the AI 


Purport to measure the same personality traits 
and were developed from a si 


milar theoretical rationale (Murray’s need con- 
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structs), it was hypothesized that the subject’s scores on the variables meas- 
ured by the AI would correspond with their attitude scores on the PIT 
because the same personality traits were measured via different modes of 
objettive evaluation: indirect identification with photographs versus direct 
self report. 


2. Sample and Method 


The sample consisted of 123 male and 168 female college juniors enrolled 
in introductory-psychology courses. All the subjects were Caucasian, from 
relatively the same socioeconomic background, and all -were maintaining at 
least the minimum requirements for satisfactory academic standing. 

Administration of the PIT and the AI was conducted in two one-hour 
sessions not more than one week apart. Presentation of the two instruments 
was randomized with approximately half the subjects receiving the PIT 
first and the other half the AI. Both the PIT and the AI are machine 


scored; thus eliminating scorer bias. 


© 
C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
> 


Product-moment correlations were computed between the attitude scores 
of the PIT and thẹ AI for the male and female groups. These correlations 
were computed for the 20 needs that were cemmon to both instruments. It 
may be seen from the data presented in Table 1 that for the male group 
ninesof the 20 correlations proved to be significant at the 05 level. These 


were the correlations for achievement, autonomy, blame avoidance, counter- 


action, deference, nurturance, order, play, and understanding. 
t than males in their responses 


Female subjects proved to be less consisten r 
to the two instruments, with the result that only four of the 20 correlations 
were significant at the .05 level. These were the correlations for affiliation, 
sex, understanding, and achievement (negative correlation). 

Although nine of the correlation coefficients computed for the males were 
statistically significant, it should be noted that with the exception of the need 
“play” for the male group the correlations were not much above the required 


level needed for significance. 
The fact that approximately 
nificant at the .05 level is promising, 


the two tests measure different functions. x F 
Because this investigation was an attempt to determine the gine vali : 
ity of the PIT relative to its correlation with the AI, it must be admitte 


half of the correlations for males were sig- 
but the results for females imply that 
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TABLE 1 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SCORES ON THE PICTURE IDENTIFICATION TEST 
AND THE ACTIVITIES INDEX 


Males Females @ 

Need variables (N = 123) (N = 168) 
Abasement 03 14 
Achievement 17* —.17* 
Affiliation 01 .18* 
Aggression —.03 —.06 
Autonomy 17* 01 
Blame avoidance .18* —.02 
Counteraction .20* —.03 
Deference 17* —11 
Dominance .08 05 
Exhibition 10 13 
Harm avoidance —.12 ll 
Inferiority avoidance 01 209 
Nurturance .18* 12 
Order -18* -08 
Play 39 —.02 
Rejection —.05 .08 
Sentience 01 —.03 
Sex 13 15 
Succorance s ll -03 
Understanding .20* -16* 


* Significant at the .05 level. 


that the data do not support’ the hypothesis that the two Instruments are 
measuring similar dimensions of personality. This is particularly true for 
females. 

For neither test does this study provide information relative to com- 
munality with Murray’s empirical measurement of needs, It is conceivable 
that either one or the other instrument independently may have a significant 
correlation with Murray’s need ‘system or that neither instrument does so. 
It is, however, clear that the two tests do not measure the same variables. 


D. SUMMARY 


The development of the PIT represents a recent trend in the utilization 
of facial photographs as stimuli in personality testing. Since the PIT is an 
objective instrument based on Murray’s need concept, its construct validity 
could be directly investigated by employing a self-report inventory, such as 
the AI, which is also based on Murray’s need constructs. The responses of 
123 male and 168 female college students were compared on the PIT and 
AI by product-moment correlation coefficients. Of the 20 measured needs 
for the male group, nine proved to be significant but low, suggesting little 
relationship between the two instruments for the male group. Only three 


needs correlated significantly for the female group. The modest correlations 
for both the male and female groups indicate that the PIT and AI are not 
measuring the same need constructs, 
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EXPERIMENTS ON A POSTURAL AUTOKINETIC EFFECT*? 


Department of Psychology, Tufts University 
ZELLA Luria 


A. [INTRODUCTION 


Normal perception of the position of the body in space is based on both 
postural and visual cues. Under normal conditions, with an undistorted 
visual field present, subjects do not err in judging the position of their bodies 
as stable or moving. The experiments to be reported demonstrate a kind of 
“postural autokinetic effect”: a loss of perceptual accuracy of body position 
when the visual framework is removed, akin to the usual autokinetic effect 
that occurs in the absence of visual cues in the dark. The two phenomena 
share a second characteristic: both are strongly subject to suggestion. 

Situations involving contradictory sensory cues give the subject no readily 
available adjustment to the stimuli, as ip the tilted-mirror phenomenon re- 
ported by Wertheimer in 1925 [see (10), p. 4]. The contradiction of visual 
and postural cues often results in the adoption of false but powerfully present 
visual cues. For large groups of subjects, Witkin (10) has found that an 
incorrect or misleading visual frame of reference can cause one to lose almost 
completely his postural frame of reference. By tilting an entire room in 
which the subject is seated on a chair that can be moved independently of 
the room, perception of movement (tilting) of the chair is frequently re- 
ported, accompanied by reports of the room as upright. Such reports may 
occur despite the absence of any of the presqure or labyrinthine stimulation 
accompanying body tilt; thus a room tilt of 45 degrees left, with a chair or 
subject tilt of 45 degrees right, elicited from one subject the report of being 
tilted 90 degrees to the right in an upright room. Subjects vary from those 
who seem able to judge body position by postural means and who reject the 
faulty visual framework to those who accept completely the visual framework. 
Interestingly, subjects who report dizziness and nausea are those who fall 
between the two extremes and therefore suffer sensory conflict. 
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Piercy (9) has found marked disorientation by subjects asked to match 
a luminous rod with a standard rod in the dark and in the horizontal plane 
after a 180-degree body movement. Of interest was the marked discrepancy 
between subjective confidence reported by the subjects and their objective 
accuracy. 

Many years ago, Hull (6) pointed out the role of reduced cues in augment- 
ing body sway. In his work on sensory conditioning of an auditory hallu- 
cination, Ellson (3) noted five favorable conditions for evoking suggestion 
responses, two of which are relevant in suggestion situations not necessarily 
making use of sensory conditioning. They are (a) a condition in which the 
presence or the absence of the objective stimulus is difficult to discriminate— 
i.e a condition in which a stimulus is close to its threshold value; (b) a 
condition in which the subject desires to perceive—i.e., to cooperate with the 
experimenter or to “do well” in a “perception experiment.” Ellson’s pro- 
posed conditions are extensions of the principle that suggestion stimuli can 
evoke responses when the stimulus conditions are unclear, and the subject is 
anxious to perceive the experimental stimuli or oblige the experimenter. 

Orne’s recent findings in the field of hypnosis (8) lead one’ to include 
almost all experimental work in psychology as potentially stimulus ambiguous; 
thus Orne has been led to suggest more widespread double-blind designs. It 
becomes of interest, therefore, to study how these effects are transmitted in 
an experimental situation like that to be reported. 

In all of the preceding experiments, as well as in those of the author, the 
subject is instructed that a certain class of events should be observed and 
reported. The experimental setup is never clear-cut; i.e., it never allows the 
subject a means of evaluating the’ correctness of his response. In other words, 
the subject’s response is restricted by lack of knowledge; and this lack of 
knowledge is enforced by the experimenter, 

Furthermore, in all situations the experimenter directs the subject’s atten- 
tion to certain aspects of the experimental setup and limits the possibility of 
adequate response by giving the subject only isolated items of information. 
If the experimenter has “planted” bits of information and the subject has 
almost no information other than that provided by the experimenter, the 
sree RSE certain to be determined (i.e., suggested) by the “planted” 

In summary, experimental work has emphasized the nature of the stimulus 
conditions required to call forth responses that are in contradiction with the 
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objective stimulus situation. First, this may be done by controlling the clarity 
of the stimuli that the subject perceives. By presenting unclear, ambiguous 
stimuli we may get responses that are suggested by the experimenter directly, 
by the apparatus (5), or by the subject’s previous attitudes (2). Second, 
control of the response may be achieved by placing the subject in a limited 
visual field, allowing contradictory cues to determine the subject’s response. 
How these methods may operate in inducing an illusion of movement is 
illustrated later. e 
B. PURPOSE 


The purpose of this research was to determine the efficiency of verbal and 
apparatus suggestion in eliciting responses to suggestion and to ascertain the 
nature of responses in the same experimental situation under neutral or non- 
suggestion conditions. 

The experiment also attempted a check of the hypothesis that motion 
sickness is based in part on the inability of the observer to make adequate 
use of postural cues in «the absence of sufficient visual cues. A subject who 
reports moyement might be expected to be highly susceptible to motion sick- 
ness; consequently be expected to score higher than others on a test such as 
the Wendt Inventory on Motion-Sickness History [see (1)]. Exploratory 


work on the effect of auditory and cutaneous «stimulation on suggestion re- 


sponse was also conducted. 


C. METHOD 
1. Apparatus 


The apparatus consisted of an old-model barber’s chair, with a built-up 
wooden back fixed perpendicular to the seat of the chair. The chair had the 
usual arm rest and footrest but lacked a headrest. The head was free to 
move, if the subject desired to ignore the instructions. The chair was situ- 
ated in a light-tight room. : 

Communication between the subject and experimenter during the period 


of the experiment proper was provided by a chest microphone to earphones 


via an amplifying system. This system was undirectional; the subject could 
had no means of answering. 


speak to the experimenter, but the experimenter 

A buzzer was used to mask background noise. This was a simple buzzer 
transformer arranged with a metal cover for the buzzer to amplify the noise. 
It was placed on a ledge perpendicular to the back of the chair and was 


directly behind the median plane of the subject’s head. 
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In one of the experiments, a large left shoe with three “electrodes” at- 
tached at the instep and at the right and left sides of the shoe was employed. 
Wires connected the electrodes with a wire leading from the shoe. 


2. Subjects 


All subjects were volunteers from first-year psychology courses. Except in 
Experiment II, the number of men and women were equal. 

a. Experiments Id and IB. Two groups of 30 subjects each were run 
alternately: the first subject served in Experiment IA; the next, in IB; and 
so on. 

b. Experiment IT. The subjects were 27 students who had served previ- 
ously in Experiment IB and who had failed to report movement.” 

c. Experiments III, IVA, and IVB. Ten subjects served in each part. 


3. Procedure 


The first experiment was designed to verify the phenomenon of reported 
movement in total darkness in the absence of true movement after verbal 
Suggestion and to ascertain the effect of neutral instructions on the frequency 
of reports of movement. 

a. Experiment I (Group A): the experimental group. The subject was 
led into a dark room and seated before a long table on which piles of paper, 
earphones, and an ohmmeter with dials were placed. The subject was seated 
and told to read the instruction sheet which was as follows: 


your position an 
right or wrong 


, the experimenter directed the subject’s 


nstructions that answered the question, This 


procedure was followed in all the experiments, 


2 The apparent selecti 
. ection of cases was 
jects shared a more he 


uniform perception of non: 
fore could be used to test the p 


by introducing new sug 


on the assumption that these 27 sub- 
ovement in Experiment IB and there- 


e question: Can one change the perception of no movement 
gestion instructions? 


~ar 


TES = 


mul e 
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Next, the subject was told that the experimenter was going to blindfold 
him and guide him into the dark room. The subject was led into the experi- 
mental room and told: 


You are standing beside a chair. This is the arm of the chair [the 
subject’s hand was placed on the arm of the chair] and if you bend 
down you may feel the seat of the chair. If you lift your foot onto the 
foot rest you may climb into the chair easily. Good! I am slipping the 
microphone over your head. Put your feet onto the upper foot rest. [The 
experimenter moved thé subject's legs if the subject hesitated.] Please 
keep your feet in a relaxed position during the experiment without mov- 
ing them. That cord you felt just put over your feet is to remind you not 
to cross your legs. Keep your arms on the arms of the chair. Seat your- 
self comfortably with your back against the back of the chair and your 
head free. A buzzer will start in a moment. After that you will hear a 
door close. This is your signal to lift your blindfold and start reporting 
into the microphone. Are you ready? Remember when the door closes, 
you lift your blindfold and you may start reporting. 


The buzzer and amplifier were set in operation, and the subject reported 
for 15 minutes from the dark room. After five minutes, to test whether the 
subject was selectively or generally attentive, a heavy clamp was dropped; 
and the subject’s yerbal report or lack of verbal report of the thud was 

e 


recorded. € 
After 15 minutes the subject was again blindfolded, led out of the dark, 


and sold to read the following instructions: 


Here are some multiple-choice questions we would like you to answer. 
The instructions are marked clearly on the top of each questionnaire. 
Sometimes more than one choice may answer the question. Circle all 
choices, one or more, which answer the question. In addition, there may 
be questions which do zot apply to you, please write “Does not apply” 
next to any such questions. Do you have any questions? Please do not 
discuss this experiment with friends or classmates as procedures vary. 
Your experience may influence the accuracy 0 
tell you the results of the experiment when this ex! 
—please do not talk about this experiment. 


The subject was then given Questionnaire I, which 
presence of the experimenter. 


If the subject answered “yes” 
(b) no], he was given Questionnair 


f their reports. Mr. H. may 
periment is over. Again 


was answered in the 


to Question 3 [‘T felt movement”: (a) yes, 
e II, III, IV, and V. If he answered “no” 


to Question 3, Questionnaire II was not given; he was then questioned w 
light and sound observed during the experiment and on his history of motion 
sickness, Before completing the questionnaires—to be answered in an office, 
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not the experimental room—the subject was given a cover-instruction notice 
reading as follows: 
Remember, answer cach question with a choice or choices and/or a 
mete in the margin or “does not apply.” Try to make your answers de- 
scribe accurately the time in the dark. Newer go back to change an 
answer. Write a note, if need be, at the end of the questionnaire. 


Before the experimenter left the subject to answer the questionnaire, the 
subject was told: 


Please read over these instructions, They will remind you of what 
read in the other room, Please answer every question: if you leave 
out, I will think you did not see it and will have to look you up 

in class to find out the answer. Also, are you sure you understand 
you are not to discuss this experiment with any other student? 
If you do discuss it, I will have no way of getting the information the 
experiment is set up for. 


The subject was told where to leave the questionnaire and was thanked 
for his help. Í 

b. Experiment | (Group B): control group. The procedure was identical 
to that described for Group A; however there was a change in the instruc- 
tions. For Group B, they were as follows: z t 


In this experiment you will spend a certain period of time seated in 
the total darkness. Report anything which happens as soon as you notice 
it. You will be asked questions about what happened at the end of the 


The last two sentences are almost identical to i i 
G IK bat adk the ra pe of the instructions for 
c. Experiment il. This experiment was designed to determine the effect 
that instructions suggesting movement would have on subjects who had failed 
rt es movement in Group IB, when no suggestion of movement was given. 
rig in Group IB who had not reported movement were telephoned 


The experiment you were a subject for w i 
as called an adaptation 
experiment. Now that I know how you behave in the dark, I wonder 


if ‘ 
you would be able to be a subject for half an hour in a perception 


All subjects agreed, although two did 
The procedure was identical with 
of one line above the instructions gi 


complete the experiment. 
that for Group IA but for the addition 
ven to the members of Group IA. That 
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added line read, “For subjects previously adapted in the darkroom.” Instruc 
tions were identical to those used with experimental subjects in Experiment 
IA. 

d. Experiment 111. This experiment was conducted just as was Experi- 
ment IB except that the buzzing sound was climinated. It was designed as 
a check on the hypothesis that the buzzing-sound vibration on the back of 
the chair suggested a motor moving the chair. The procedure in this experi- 
ment is comparable with that employed in Experiment IB, with the variable 
being the presence or absence of the buzzing sound. All instructions relating 
to the buzzer were deleted. 

e. Group IVA and Group IVB. The effect of suggestion by apparatus 
was tested in two groups. Neither group received verbal suggestion. Group 
IVB was given suggestion “by apparatus.” All subjects answered Question- 
naires I, II, III, IV, and the Wendt Inventory. Subjects reporting movement 
in Questionnaire I also answered Questionnaire II. In Group IVA, the 
procedure of Group IB was followed, with one modification. While the sub- 
jects were told to keep their feet “in a relaxed position during the experi- 
ment,” nò cord was put over their feet “to remind you not to cross your 

»” 

In Group IVB, a shoe was put on the subject. The subject was instructed 
to remove his left shoe, and his left foot was slipped into a loose shoe with 
three “electrodes.” This shoe was wired to the footrest and was tied with 
a rubber cord to ensure contact of the foot and the “electrodes.” As a means 
of ensuring that all subjects would relate the shoe and the electric wire, 
the wire from the “electrodes” was dropped “inadvertently” against the 
subject’s leg before being placed on the figor. The shoe was not discussed 
with the subject. 

D. QUESTIONNAIRES 


All responses were obtained by six questionnaires as follows: Questionnaire 
I dealt with general responses of the subject to the darkroom situation, Ques- 
tionnaire II dealt with the responses of reported movement, Questionnaire 
ITA dealt with the responses to stimulation of the feet, Questionnaire Il 
dealt with responses to visual stimuli, and Questionnaire IV dealt with re- 
sponses to sound stimuli. Questionnaire V was the short form of the Wendt 
Inventory of Motion-Sickness History. To mask the goals of the study, all 
critical questions were imbedded in many unscored “noisy” questions. In 
addition, all dependent-variable scores were based on responses to two Te- 
dundant items. 
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E. TREATMENT or Data 
1. Scoring Technique 


a. General. For all subjects, the response to each question was recorded. 

b. Movement. The criterion employed for a positive-movement response 
Was positive response to key items: “I felt movement” [(a) yes, (b) no] 
and “Movement occurred” [(a) never, (b) at rare moments, (c) much of 
the time, (d) most of the time, and (e) all of the time]. 

c. Light. The criterion for a positive response to light was positive re- 
sponse to any question on Questionnaire III to the item: “I saw a light or 
lights”: [(a) yes, (b) no]. 

d. Thud. The criterion for a positive verbal response to thud was any 
report of a loud noise at or immediately following the time of the thud. 
The criterion for a positive questionnaire response to thud was twofold: 
A response of “yes” to the item, “I heard a sound or sounds other than the 
stable buzzing sound”: [(a) yes, (b) no] plus a choice of (c) on the follow- 
ing question: “At some time I heard the sound (a) of aothing but the buzzer, 
(b) of a voice, (c) of a loud noise as if something fell, (d) of an elevator 
rising, (e) of music being played.” 

e. Wendt Inventory. Wendt's scoring technique was used. 


2. Statistical Methods 


All statements on the significance of differences between obtained fre- 
quencies are based on the probability values derived from chi square at one 
degree of freedom. 

No statistical treatment of the data on frequency of verbal and question- 
narre report of thud is given because the tables adequately show the trends. 
The Wendt Inventory data are also Presented in tabular form for the same 
reason, 

. To facilitate the statistical treatment of the results of Group II, a correc- 
tion has been applied. This correction is based on the assumption that the 
two subjects in Group IB who did not Teport movement in Group A, and 
who Were not represented in Group II, would not have reported movement 
Group II if they had been included. This procedure biases the data against 
the effect of suggestion by reducing the Proportion of subjects reporting 


movement, 
F. RESULTS AND Discussion 


T . 
hn ae aging that the three groups given suggestion instructions 
ggestion by apparatus (Groups IA, II, IV) reported the highest fre- 
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quencies of movement. Even a group that at first—under neutral instructions 
—gives few responses of movement can be caused to increase their “move- 
ment” responses almost four times [see data for Groups IB and II in Table 
1]. All differences between suggestion and nonsuggestion groups are statis- 
tically significant.? 


TABLE 1 
FREQUENCY-OF-MOVEMENT RESPONSES 
€ Number Per cent 
of subjects of subjects 
reporting reporting 
Bco Condition Ee 
IA Suggestion 30 20 67 
IB Nonsuggestion 30 3 10 
I Suggestion 27 10 37 
Ill No buzzer 10 2 20 
IVA Control shoe 10 2 20 
IVB Shoe 10 4 40 


Only one subject (out of 20) in the group tested for “questionnaire sug- 
gestion,” by repeating a question at the beginning and at the end of the 
questionnaire, changed a response as a result of responding to the rest of 
the questionnaire. In view of the small proportion of changed responses and 
the use of at least #wo Tesponses as criteria‘ for movement (thud and light 
responses) we assume we have minimized error by the use of the question- 
naise method. 

A large error, however, may be introduced by the acceptance of verbal 
report as a criterion for a particular response rather than some type of ques- 
tionnaire response. Each group was subjected to the loud sound caused by 
a heavy object dropped to the floor. Table 2 gives the frequency of spon- 
taneous verbal reports of sound that may be compared with questionnaire 
reports of the thud. In all groups, the frequency of report on the question- 
naire was higher than the frequency of verbal report. This discrepancy be- 
tween verbal and questionnaire report was largest in Group IA, with 17 of 
30 subjects reporting thud in the questionnaire and not verbally. The ques- 
tionnaire response-verbal response differences in Table 2 lend support to the 
view that verbal suggestion of the area for response directs the attention of 


3 Chi-square values for differences in frequency of movement were significant be- 
yond the OL level for comparisons between Group IA and Group IB Pie ag 
Group IA and Group IT; beyond the .02 level for the comparison between tanp : 
and Group IVB; and beyond the .05 level for comparisons between CP ad 
Group III, between Group IA and Group IVA, and between Group IB and Group ©. 
Groups III, IVA, and IVB were run in an exploratory effort. While mae Ta 
statistical handling of the data, the results (for the most part) must be consider 


only suggestive because the samples were small. 
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TABLE 2 
Per Cent or VERBAL AND Questionnaire Report or THUD 
FOR EACH EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 


Question- 
Group Condition N Verbal naire Difference 
IA Suggestion 30 13 70 57 
1B Nons 30 73 90 17 
n Suggestion 86 96 10 
m No buzzer 10 90 100 10 
IVA Control shoe 10 60 90 30 
IVB 10 70 90 20 


the subject to the kind of stimulus suggested. An extremely low frequency 
of spontancous verbal reports of thud is shown by subjects who expected 
movement (i.e, by those in Group IA). In Group IA, only 13 per cent of 
the subjects report the thud verbally. The other groups with less explicit 
instructions range from 60 per cent to 90 per cent reporting the thud verbally. 
Even on the questionnaire, Group IA remains lowest for the frequency of 
report of thud. In this group, in which the subjects» were “movement ori- 
ented,” the instructions seemed to limit the likelihood of response to non- 
movement stimuli; i.e., produced a set against reporting other stimulation. 
Verbal reports from Group IA were restricted generally to movement or 
gross sounds. No significant differences between any of the groups was found 
for the perception of light. 

The same extensiveness of verbal report shown by Group IB is seen in 
another nonsuggestion group (Group III) run under conditions when the 
buzzer was not sounding, In this group, the verbal responsiveness took the 
form of detailed reports of auditory stimuli most often exaggerated from 
unclear, insignificant sounds. Both Groups IB and III show the effects of 
nonsuggestion instructions in an ambiguous situation; i.e., the subjects give 
complex responses to relatively simple stimuli. 


A comparison of the performance of the subjects in Group IA and that 
of the subjects in Group IB indicat 


4 The pi rook. 
lyn, the jn thei Ar B Gh College gave even more dramatic results. At Brook- 
but 11 of 30 control-group i i showed 22 of 30 subjects reporting movement, 
teristics may be diferent reported movement also. Clearly, sample charac- 


ae ae 
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The results show a consistency of response based on group membership. 
Although significant differences in frequency-of-movement responses are found 
between suggestion and nonsuggestion groups (between Group IA and Group 
IB; Group IA and Group IIl; Group IA and Group IVA; Group IB and 
Group II), all those groups run under nonsuggestion conditions (Groups IB, 
Ill, and IVA) show no significant differences in frequency-of-movement 
responses.° 

Subjects in Group IB who did not report movement were subjects under 
experimental conditions identical with those for subjects in Experiment Il, 
except for the addition of the suggestion instructions. In Experiment II it 
is reasonable to expect that Group II will not behave as did Group IA, due 
to its previous experience in the experiment. Group II consists of “sophisti- 
cated” suggestion subjects; the subjects’ characteristics change in the direc- 
tion of Group IA in frequency-of-movement report, This change in the 
behavior of Group IB when suggestion is introduced appears in the significant 
difference found in the frequency-of-movement response between Group IB 
and II, yet the changé is not sufficient to eliminate the significant difference 
between Group IA and II, although both groups are suggestion groups. 

While, according to the instructions, both Groups IA and II were attend- 
ing to movement, the previous experience of the subjects in Group II made 
them more responsive to the thud than were the subjects in Group IA [see 
Table 2]. Adaptation to the experimental situation results in consistent dif- 
ferences between the responses of Groups 1A and IL to questions relating 
to disturbance. Reports of “head feelings,” “stomach feelings,” and dizziness 
occurred more often in Group IA than in Group II. Although no statistical 
treatment of these data is presented,® farhiliarity with the experiment seems 
to make for fewer responses indicative of disturbance. o 

Ten subjects in Group IVA and 10 in Group IVB were tin with non- 


suggestion instructions. Each subject in Group IVB placed his left foot in 


a loose shoe on which he could feel an electric wire. The results indicate the 
tus. Although control sub- 


significance of nonverbal suggestion by the appara 


. . RT d. 
5 How may this occur? In our procedure the headrest did not immobilize the head 
Witkin, in my personal hiaan tr suggests that the perception of ange a 
the dark may be a function of slight head movements, which, when a vjes rane 
work is absent, can have the effect of serving as cues for body movement. re mape 
in fact, subjects to whom movement is suggested move their heads veg ation sal 
turn produces more cues for body movement. At this point, s is yp deal 

though the latter conjecture is open to experimental check under conditions wi 
movable an i ilized. Ta y 

6 Since EEEE E permitted more than one response, ptanieioal treatment is 
too cumbersome for the small amount of information to be derived. 
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jects without shoes and the experimental subjects (Group IVB) showed no 
significant differences in frequency of responses to questions about the right 
(nonexperimental or control) foot, significant differences appeared between 
the groups for frequency of responses on stimulation of the left (experi- 
mental) foot. Group IVB shows significantly more reports of special stimu- 
lation to the left foot during the experiment than does Group IVA. Less 
significant differences—producing chi-square values significant only at the 
-10 level—appear for specific identification of the nature of the “special” 
stimulation to the foot, by Group IVB. 

Some degree of apparatus suggestion is involved in all our experiments. 
The chair necessarily provided some suggestion because its construction re- 
sembled movable chairs, such as barbers’ or dentists’ chairs, presumably famil- 
iar to all subjects. But this suggestion is not very powerful, as can be seen 
by the low frequencies of movement responses in nonsuggestion groups [see 
Table 1 for Groups IB, III, and IVA]. While apparatus suggestion might 
be expected more frequently among female subjects, on the assumption that 
they are more “naive” about apparatus, no sex differences of any significance 
appeared. These results are unusual, for much of the suggestion literature 
implies that female subjects tend to be more suggestible than male subjects 
(6). ô ; 

The hypothesis that subjects responding to the suggestion of movement 
are likely to be highly susceptible to motion sickness is not verified. On 
the Wendt Motion-Sickness History Questionnaire, no appreciable difference 
in the distribution of motion-sickness history scores appear between subjects 
reporting movement and subjects reporting no movement. 

l Subjects who reported movement in Experiment IA were almost equally 
likely to fall in the top half or bottom half of the distribution of Wendt 
Inventory scores, Suggesting the two measures are not related. In the top 
half, 11 of the 15 subjects reported Movement; in the bottom half, nine of 
the 15 subjects reported movement, No gro 
Wendt Inventory scores or in frequency of 
surprising result because the largest subclasse: 
subjects each. It is perhaps notable that one 
Teported severe nausea from the rotation and 
perienced. This evidence hardly warrants a con 

As in many studies, under ambiguous-stimulus conditions subjects attempt 

to structure the situation for themselves 


fashi ae : and each subject does this in unique 
ion; thus opportunity is Provided for an expression of the role of per- 


ss sex differences appeared in 
reports of movement, a not- 
s for sex consist of only 15 
female subject in Group IA 
up-down movement she ex- 
clusion of sex difference. 
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sonal factors. As an extension of this point, if the stimulus situation is am- 
biguous, a statement from the experimenter (assuming, as one may, that the 
subject accepts the truthfulness of the experimenter’s statement) may be 
used by some subjects as an aid in structuring the situation. If his statement 
has effect we assume suggestion, but the phenomenon may not be as mechani- 
cal as the word “suggestion” implies and it may have a reasonable adaptive 
basis. In effect, so-called suggestions may define the nature of the category 
to be judged under circumstances such that the category is too big to permit 
a single value judgment, In Asch and Lewis's work on judgment of per- 
sons (2), shifting the concept of the occupational category lurked behind 
suggestion effects. In our study, the experimenter’s instructions change the 
category from perception in general to perception of movement in particular. 

We have been studying perception of body position in the absence of the 
visual field ordinarily available. We have done this by eliminating the various 
reference points that usually serve to “fix” body position, making it harder 
for the subject (or at least for some subjects) to determine body position. 
We know that in other circumstances perception in the absence of a visual 
field is unstable and effects, like head movement and eye rolling (which, 
with a full field, matter not at all), become influential. The experimenter’s 
statements give the subjeot aid in judging what is happening under difficult 
conditions of judgment. 

At another level, the results of this study indicate that suggestion effects 
can be very powerful. Experimenters can help focus subjects’ responses by 
direct instruction and by apparatus. Orne’s results (8) lead one to suppose 


that “naive” subjects have fairly definite conceptions of the purposes of psy- 


chologists in conducting the experiments. {The corrections of the subject's 
e subject’s conception of the 


conception is not the issue—the impact of th 
purpose of an experiment on his responses is the critical concern. 
Frank's recent discussion of psychotherapy in the framework of older con- 
ceptions of suggestion, witchcraft, and influencing techniques (4) raises many 
interesting questions. Frank believes that suggestion effects are built into psy- 
clotherapy, and that the therapist’s authority plus his implicit promise to try 
to help his patient convey to susceptible patients the clear suggestion that they 
will be made to feel better. Subjects who respond to placebo effects respond 
to just such suggestions. . 
It may be that suggestion affects much wider areas of human behavior than 
we have thought heretofore. McGuigan’s report (7) stressing the need to 
control “experimenter effects” is another addition to the growing body of 
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dita indicating that buman variables on the stimulus side may help direct 
miisi mposa more often than we like to believe. 


G. Summary 


Sis groups of subjects responded to a darkroom situation with and without 
mgptha of movement introduced by the experimenter. One group, given 
verbal reported movement significantly more fre- 
qgeemtly than did groups which received no verbal suggestion of movement. 
A mcond group, given neutral instructions, reported significantly fewer move- 
groups which received suggestion instructions. A 
second group, with the suggestion of movement, 
suggestion and the previous experience affected the 
third group yielded results indicating that the 
not determine the frequency of movement re- 
Ktoups present evidence of the efficacy of apparatus as a 
Subjects given suggestion in- 
stimuli unrelated to the sugges- 


were i 
limits of the subjects’ attention. Subjects reporting movement were 
susceptible to motion sickness than were subjects 


| 
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conditions, A possible role played by 
perception of body movement is also suggested. 
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THE RETENTION OF SENSORY EXPERIENCE: IV. 
SHORT-DELAY VERSUS LONG-DELAY INTERVALS* 


University of Pittsburgh School of Medicine 
. 


H. E. Kine 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The findings of recent experiments designed to measure the accuracy with 
which human observers can find again the value of sensory stimuli experienced 
but once, under controlled laboratory conditions, have given evidence of a 
remarkable stability over time—whether the delay between experiencing the 
“standard” and making a match to its “trace” be as brief as two minutes or 
as long as one month (1, 2, 3). That is to say, a successive comparison made 
between a standard stimulus and an adjusted variable stimulus has been ob- 
served to be nearly as accurate following a prolonged delay as can be demon- 
strated after only relatively brief delay-at the same experimental sitting. In 
a sense, this observation agrees with the common experience of recognizing a 
face or an object that may have been seen but once despite the delay of an 
hour, a week, or even lorier. The sustained accuracy observed in matching 
quantitatively controlled simplified sensory stimuli would not, on the other 
hand, have been well predicted solely on the basis of what is known about 
the retaining of more gradually acquired subject matter—as is typical, for 
example, of learned verbal material. Since primary sensory experience Is more 
immediately apprehended (5, pp. 38-39; 9, pp- 393), there is no reason to 
suppose that the continuation of its “traces” need necessarily follow a course 
parallel to that characteristic of more gradually acquired information. Indeed, 
some form of “holding” mechanism whereby immediate sensory i hina 
may be retained for a time without marked distortion by assimilation would 
seem to be a requisite first phase in the formation of more complex pattern 
linkages or associations of many kinds. f : 

In view of the firmness and regularity of the delayed matching behaviors 
explored thus far (1, 2, 3), and their unexpected accuracy and eran 
over time, the present experiments have been undertaken to turn ec, 
attention to much shorter delay intervals with two specific purposes in ming : 
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(a) to observe the point of origin in time of those constant errors (or sys- 
tematic distortions of subjective equality) that have been observed with 
greater delay and (b) to replicate the earlier findings in part, using inde- 
pendent subject groups working at the same tasks; gvhile placing an emphasis 
on the influence that may be exerted by elements of the test methods them- 
selves on the form of the data recorded. 


B. METHOD 


The modalities chosen for study, visual and auditory, and the stimulus 
dimensions singled out for special observation within each sense (intensity, 
frequency, and duration) are the same as those applied earlier to delays of 
much longer duration. Each of the six test methods is summarized below; a 
detailed description of apparatus and procedure has been described elsewhere 
a Np ae 

1. Visual Intensity (Brightness) 


Each subject, after 10 minutes of adaptation to the, low, ambient illumina- 
tion of the darkroom in which he was seated, was asked to look at a round 
test patch on a panel before him, using both eyes. He was told that after a 
“ready” signal the patch before him would be lighted for five seconds, and 
that he was to notice “how bright it was.” After the stimulus went of and 
after the passage of a predetermined delay interval, the subject was asked to 
approximate the brightness of the foregoing standard stimulus by adjusting a 
rotary, manual control that continuously varied the intensity of a second 
variable stimulus lighting the same test patch. The standard brightness was 


74.5 mL, and the visual angle of the test patch 3.3°. Range of adjustment of 
the variable field was five to 179 mL. 


2. Auditory Intensity (Loudness) 


A similar disposition, with the subject seated in a sound-deadened chamber 
and asked to attend to the loudness of a standard tone (600 cps, 43.8 db), 
pe for five seconds. After a predetermined delay, the subject was asked 
j, uplicate the loudness of the original tone by adjusting a manual control 

at would continuously vary the loudness of the comparison tone within a 


range of zero to 100 db. 
3. Visual Frequency (Flash Rate) 


; P ae to dim ambient light, the subject was asked to in- 
pect a test patch that, after a ready signal, was to be illuminated by a flick- 


ee” & 
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ering light. He was to form an impression of this fixed rate of flash (25.0 


cps) during a five-second inspection period and, after specified delay, to try 
to reproduce this rate of flash by the adjustment of rotary frequency controls. 
The adjusted flash rate varied between the lowest delivered by the instrument 
and the individual critical fusion frequency of the subject for this stimulus; 
usually five to 50 cps. . 


4, Auditory Frequency (Pitch) 


After a five-second exposure to a standard tone (1000 cps, 75.0 db), with 
instruction to notice its characteristic “note” or pitch, the subject was asked 
to try to reproduce this tone, following a delay, from among a continuously 
variable rance of matching tones in the audible frequency range of 20 to 
20,000 cps. 

5. Visual Duration (Flash Length) 


Each subject was exposed to the dim flash of a test patch on a panel before 
him, following a ready signal, and asked to notice “how long it remained on.” 
After a predetermined delay, he was shown how he might relight the same 
test patch by closing a telegraph key and was asked to attempt to match the 
two-second duration of the prior standard. 


6. Auditory Duration (Tone Length) 


Much the same as Test Method No. 5, but the interval was delimited by 
a standard tone of 1.5-seconds duration (200 cps, 80 db). Following a speci- 
fied delay the subject, by pressing a reaction key, attempted to reproduce this 
exact interval by sounding the tone again for an interval of his own choosing. 
Again, the response could vary—at least in theory—between zero and infinity. 


C. SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 

ments is the interval of delay 
d the beginning of the match- 
Three relatively short 


The experimental variable for all six experi 
between the discontinuation of the standard an 
ing adjustment of the variable stimulus by the subject. : 
intervals were chosen for study: 15, 30, and 60 seconds. These intervals pro- 
vide samples of sensory-matching behavior for periods one-half that of the 
shortest delay used in prior experiments (two minutes), one-half of that (30 
seconds) and half that again (15 seconds). i 4 

Forty-eight subjects, student nurses, were observed. Subjects in each of 
three groups (N = 16 in each group) adjusted the variable stimulus to match 
its “memory” of a standard following a delay of 15, 30, or 60 seconds. Ran- 
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dom sequences were followed in determining the factors of test order, delay 
interval, and the stimulus value from which the resetting of the variable 
stimulus was begun. To avoid possible complication by a confusion of 
“traces,” no subject made more than one match in a given stimulus dimen- 
sion nor after more than one interval of delay; therefore the results consist 
of ‘group findings at each delay interval, with wholly different subjects in- 
cluded in the groups for each period of delay. Student-selection procedures 
provide a reasonable balance in group composition in terms of age, sex, and 
educational experience. As subjects were drawn from the same source and 
had to meet the same criteria as those used in earlier, related experiments (1, 
2, 3), they may be expected to yield approximately similar behavior». All 
groups were 100 per cent samples: i.e., complete first-year nursing <lasses. 


D. Resutts 
1. Intensity (Brightness and Loudness) 
: The intensity of the standard stimuli and the mean intensity for all reset- 
tings of the variable stimuli are given in Table 1 and have been grouped for 
visual inspection in Figure 1. Just to the right of the plot of these new data 


s FABLE 1 “ 
ge STANDARD STIMULUS VALUES’ AND MEAN RESET PERFORMANCE AFTER DELAY 


Variable stimulus 


: ee Standard 15 o 60 
Stimulus dimension stimulus seconds Foon seconds 
euir 
rightness (in mL) 74.5 70.5 69.6 
Loudness (in db 3 3 47 
Frequency ( ) te 42.8 44,7 46.3 
ash rate (in cps) 25.0 24.1 
Flash ra 4 : 26.9 29.2 
Dara i (in cps) 1000 1024 1286 1244 
ash length (in secs) 2.00 
Tone length (in secs) 1.50 kis ae 11 


and drawn to the same scale are the 
test methods and standard stimuli, 
to 28 days (1). 

f All of the matches made to a standard brightness show a close approxima- 
tion to its known value. The full range of ai possible en ‘170 mL) 
is not shown on the ordinate of Figure 1(A), and it is to be noted that the 
a reset values fall within 15 mL of the correct (standard) value after 
all intervals of delay. There is a slight reduction in mean adjusted value at 


values previously obtained with identical 
following delays of two minutes and one 
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RESET INTERVALS 
FIGURE 1 
BRIGHTNESS AND LOUDNESS OF THE STANDARD STIMULI AND MEAN 

RESETTINGS OF THE VARIABLE STIMULI AFTER DELAY 
[The line-connected open circles at the left represent the data of this experiment; the 
single open circles at the right provide comparison data obtained with longer delay 

intervals (1).] 

15 seconds, followed byean increase at 30 seconds, and another slight reduc- 
tion after 60 seconds of delay. None ofthese variations differs significantly 
(by ż test) from the standard value nor do they differ reliably from one an- 
other. Both the central values and the range of variation made by these sub- 
ject groups, after delay intervals of less than orfe minute, are in keeping with 
the close approximation of the standard found after longer (two-minute) and 
very much longer (one-day to 28-day) periods of delay (1). 

Matches made to the loudness standard, shown in Table 1 and Figure 
1(B), fall close to the standard after a 15-second delay; then were found to 
be increasingly higher following delays of 30 and 60 seconds. None of these 
values differs significantly from the standard nor do they differ reliably from 
one another. Only the middle range of possible resettings (zero to 100 db) 
is shown on the ordinate of Figure 1(B), and it is to be noted that all reset 
values fall within three db of the correct (standard) value. The rise observed 
in mean loudness adjustment with increasing delay appeared to be consistent 
with the finding of significantly raised values previously reported (1) and 
reproduced in summary at the right of Figure 1(B). 


2. Frequency (Flash Rate and Pitch) 

The flash rate of the standard stimulus and the mean frequency of the 
Tesettings made of the variable stimulus following delay are shown in Table 1 
and have been graphed in Figure 2 (A). The adjustments made of flash rate 
after 15 seconds of delay fall slightly below, but not significantly below, the 
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FIGURE 2 
FiasH RATE AND PITCH OF THE STANDARD STIMULI AND MEAN 
RESETTINGS OF THE VARIABLE STIMULI AFTER DELAY 
(The line-connected open circles at the left are data from this experiment; the single 
circles at the right provide comparison data obtained with longer delay intervals (2).] 


standard; while those made after 30 seconds and 60 seconds of delay rise 
above the standard rate (significantly at the 60-second interval, p < .01). 
Although neither the mean resettings of the variable stimulus at 30 seconds 
nor at 60 seconds falls significantly above the value of the preceding interval, 
a trend toward a rise in average frequency witl; increased delay seems ap- 
parent; and the rise to a value significantly above standard by the 60-second 
delay interval is consistent with the significant increases previously observed 
after delays of two minutes and one to 28 days (2). 

The matches made to an auditory standard frequency, shown in Table 1 
and graphed in Figure 2(B), also begin at a level approximating the standard 
value after 15 seconds of delav; then were found to rise slightly for the 
groups tested at 30-second and 60-second intervals. These increases do not 
differ reliably from the standard value nor from one another. The upward 
trend does conform to the earlier reported significant rises in average reset- 
tings after delays of two minutes and one to 28 days (2). All adjustments 
made by the subject groups of this experiment fall within 300 cycles of the 
standard, within a possible range of 20 to 20,000 cps. 


3. Duration (Flash Length and Tone Length) 


sistent reduction in the reproduction time of both flash-delimited and 
tone-delimited standard durations may be noted after all intervals of delay in 
the mean values given in Table 1 and graphed in Figure 3 (A and B). Re- 
productions of flash length fall significantly below the standard for the sub- 
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FIGURE 3 
FLASH LENGTH AND TONE LENGTH OF THE STANDARD STIMULI AND MEAN 
RESETTINGS OF THE VARIABLE STIMULI AFTER DELAY 
[The line-connected open circles at the left are data from this experiment; the 
single open circles at the right provide comparison data obtained with longer delay 
intervals (3).) 
ject groups tested aftere15-second, 30-second, and 60-second delay intervals 
(p < .01); no one of these groups différing reliably from another. Repro- 
ductions of tone length, although lower after 15 seconds of delay, are not 
significantly below the standard duration; while reproductions made after 
30-second and 60-second delay periods do achieve significance ($ < 01), but 
do not differ reliably among each other (¢ test). These consistent reductions 
in the’ reproduction time of both visual and auditory standard-stimulus inter- 
vals are in accord with the significant reductions observed for these stimuli 


after longer delay intervals (3). 
E. Discussion 


An impression of stability in function emerges from an overall inspection 
of these data, expressed by the accuracy with which variable stimuli have been 
adjusted to approximate the “traces” of sensory standards experienced earlier 
—whether these matchings were made after either very short or longterm 
intervals of delay. When errors have appeared among the resettings, they have 
been found to be systematic in both direction and amount—and these devia- 
tions will be examined in detail for what they may suggest about the influence 
of delay on retained sensory impression. A focus on the kinds of error ob; 


served ought not to distract attention, however, from the fundamental demon- 


stration of the ability (accuracy) shown by the average subject in finding 
lues he has experienced but 


close approximations to a variety of sensory va 
Once briefly under controlled laboratory conditions. 
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The estimates made of the intensity characteristic of both the visual and 
the auditory standard stimuli were found to fall close to the physical value 
of the standard following relatively short periods of delay: of 15, 30, and 60 
seconds duration. Those matches made to the visual standard stimulus tended 
to be of only slightly lowered strength; a finding that accords well with the 
nonsignificant reductions of estimated visual intensity previously observed (1) 
when similar matching was attempted following much longer intervals of 
delay (two minutes and one to 28 days). Auditory-intensity matching, al- 
though found to fall slightly below the physical value of the standard after 
the shortest interval of delay (15 seconds), was then seen to rise progres- 
sively above the standard value over the longer (30-second and 60-second) 
delay intervals. This trend toward a gradual increase in estimated auditory 
intensity over short-term delay is clearly consistent with the observation of 
significantly raised intensity matches to auditory stimuli that previously has 
been described when estimates were made after longer periods of delay (1). 
The difference in direction (sign) of the constant error is a generally con- 
sistent one for the two modalities and appears to reiect a basic difference in 
the stability with which rudimentary impressions of visual and auditory in- 
tensity may be stored. The more systematic rise (and ultimately more signifi- 
cant rise) in the average value of auditory-intensity matching presents a 
rather more striking pattern ‘than does the only slightly reduced, nonsignifi- 
cant and less progressive lowering of average visual-intensity matching 
through time. An analysis of matching performance in terms of the geometric 
mean, undertaken to permit a more appropriate evaluation if the error found 
tended to be constant with Tespect to stimulus magnitude (8), does not 
change the trends just described: The central tendencies of the matches so 
calculated shift in fact only slightly (but consistently) in the direction of 


lessened error: i.e., to a slightly more accurate approximation of the intensity 
of the standard stimuli in both modalities, 


The delayed successive- 
teristic of visual and au 
close to standard values a 
to rise gradually over th 
tion. This trend toward 
“significantly above the 
interval. The regular tr 
not usually reliably inc 
form well with the si 


comparison matches made to the frequency charac- 
ditory standard stimuli were also observed to fall 
fter the shortest delay period (15 seconds) and then 
e longer intervals of 30-second and 60-second dura- 
a rising matched frequency over time reached a level 
standard only for the visual sense at the 60-second 
end toward matching at a higher frequency, although 
Teased for either visual or auditory senses, does con- 
gnificant increases reported earlier among frequency 
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matches made to standard stimuli in both modalities following longer inter- 
vals of delay (2). As had been found for the intensity characteristic, a con- 
sideration of the frequency-matching data in terms of the geometric mean 
produced no important departure from the patterns described by the arith- 
metic average. 

The reproductions of standard stimulus durations, delimited either by visual 
or auditory signals, present an unmistakably similar pattern for the two mo- 
dalities observed—but a pattern quite different from that just described for 
intensity or frequency matching. The key to this difference appears to rest 
in the unusual starting-position effect of temporal reproduction (3, p. 304). 
A tendency for judgments of equivalence to be displaced in the direction from 
which search is begun is commonly found in sensory experimentation (5, 
p. 44). This tendency toward “early arrest” is particularly clear in judg- 
ments made by the method of successive comparison, but is usually neutral- 
ized by alternating the point from which search is begun—with beginning 
values first chosen from “above,” then “below,” the true equivalent. As time 
moves only forward, all ‘approaches to estimating a standard stimulus of dura- 
tion by reproducing it necessarily move forward. That is to say, all temporal 
reproductions begin at the common point of zero time; therefore, any tend- 
ency toward early arrest would produce stopping short of the true value: an 
underestimation. All matched equivalents of duration averaged for this series 
were in fact less long than the standards delimited either by visual or auditory 
stimuli. The degree of foreshortening was much the same for brief delay as 
had been observed earlier when similar estimates were made over longer 
periods of delay. No clear trend emerged toward a systematic change in tem- 
poral estimation with respect to the delay “between the standard and repro- 
duced (variable) stimuli. Both the direction*and the amount of the constant 
error of temporal matching at all delay intervals was clearly evident in the 
data samples collected within 15 seconds following the presentation of the 
original, standard stimuli. A 

The main finding of the six experiments performed (to summarize the com- 
mon trend among tests of different dimensions in differing modalities) appears 
to be the unusual accuracy and general stability of the matches made by varia- 
ble stimuli to foregoing standards—despite short or relatively great jelay 
between experiencing the original and the judging of its match. The reset- 
tings often fell close enough to the original physical values to suggest more 
nearly the phenomena and problems met in establishing a difference limen 
(where delay is virtually nonexistent) than they seem to reflect a systematt 
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cally reduced ability through time or the uncertainty or chaos in reproduc- 
tion that might have been anticipated. There even appears to be a tendency 
toward a growing positive constant error with time of delay, but the evidence 
for the latter generalization is less clear. The most obvious exception, seen 
among the data on temporal duration, has been thought to reflect a unique 
influence of procedure on result (a one-ended starting-position effect) and not 
to pose a clear exception. Each of two broad generalizations, based on all of 
the available data [(@) obtrusive stability through time for most measures of 
performance and (6) the positive-tending nature of the relatively minor con- 
stant errors observed with delay], merits brief comment on its possible mean- 
ing and implication for future research with retained sensory experience. 
The terminology of retaining has become so firmly identified with the study 
of learned material—typically gradually acquired and gradual in its loss— 
that one may come to expect a similar pattern to govern other forms of infor- 
mation acquired or held by the living organism. The idea of an energy ex- 
change implied by the words “living organism” may tend to suggest some 
necessary form of energy loss through time that must unfailingly result in 
lessened “traces” with the passage of time. It does not follow, however, that 
either of these persuasions needs to apply to the reception and (at least) tem- 
porary holding of sensory impressions. Being more or less instantly appre- 
hended (5, pp. 38-39; 9, pp. 393) and placed with great accuracy in refer- 
wie t the biological limits of sensitivity of the receiver (7, 8), they may be 
held mor resupplied with the energy needed for their continuation (just as 
an insight may be held or a goal, or an imprinting). Neurophysiological in- 
vestigation has provided examples of such action or its analogues in the ob- 


servations made upon the noncorrespondence between sensory stimuli in the 
environment and its neural conge 


the course from reception at the 
interpretation of these disparities 
mechanisms resisting change,” 
of the effects of prolonged st 
some of the mechanisms unde 
relating to sensory experience” 
experiments on organized hui 


quences monitored at various points along 
end organ to cerebral projection (6). An 
has been offered in terms of “active neural 
and hope has been expressed that an “analysis 
imulation may provide experimental access to 
rlying memory, learning and other phenomena 
(6, pp. 430). While the findings of the present 


ri man sensory retaining may be related only in 
most general way to the available neurophysiological data, something of 
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= = Hie Poin end effect of resistance to change appears to typify the 
whe o & imentary sensory-experience retaining under investigation here. 

Whatever the mechanisms, the general adequacy of delayed sensory matches 
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recorded have proved to be close enough to original stimulus physical values 
to lend empirical weight to the view that sensory reception and its direct stor- 
age is governed by its own time constants—not by those applying to the re- 
taining of more typically “learned” material. 

The tendency toward minor positive error (augmented value) seems par- 
ticularly puzzling as it may be thought to express an even greater resistance 
to loss through time for this type of material while held in storage. A re- 
examination of all data by computing the geometric means of matching per- 
formance—to permit a better inspection of error in ratio to stimulus magni- 
tude—does not reduce this tendency appreciably. The slow but regular growth 
in constant error through time in more than one modality, using identical 
test procedures with different subject groups, suggests its possible generality 
and makes unlikely an explanation by a purely procedural artifact. As it has 
been found that delay does not seriously affect comparison, the sort of pro- 
cedural factors that may exert an influence on the establishment of difference 
limens, naturally, will demand much closer attention in future research. For 
example, the subject’s Search for matched equality of the variable with the 
standard stimulus, beginning at values clearly discrepant from it, may produce 
early arrest as soon as the zone of nondetectable difference (less than a jnd) 
is entered. Since the absolyte value of the indifference zone presumably in- 
creases as a function of stimulus magnitude, the zone of nondetectable differ- 
ence would be expected to be greater for approaches begun at values higher 
than the standard than for those started below it. The refinement of procedure 
by psychophysical variation where great delay is not the experimental variable 
may be depended upon to clear these possible sources of confusion in future 
experimentation: e.g., by relating the jnd’s* established by stimulus increment 
to the starting-position errors of the method of successive comparison. The 


i 4 ` : » É 
stimuli used in the present experiments fall in the “comfortable range” of ap 


prehensible stimuli—requiring neither strain to detect nor tolerance of pain 
ay be regarded as mild 


resulting from stimulating intensity. As such they m 


or at least weaker than the overall mean of the heterogenous stimulation pre- 


viously experienced in life or experienced during the prolonged delay interval 


when the subject had left the laboratory. A central-tending effect or shift of 
sought value toward the mean of a series (5, pp. 56-57 ; 9, PP- 445-448) ought 
not to apply in the usual sense for these data, as each subject made but a single 
match with no opportunity to palp the range of a series. It might, however, 
be considered that, in the broader sense of a comparison of test stimuli with 
all sensory experience known to the subject, a central-tending effect could 
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come into play to enhance the value of the mild standard stimuli held through 
experimental delay. Neither the nature of the augmentation sometimes ob- 
served (e.g., of flash rate) nor the results of experiments exploring a system- 
atic variation of standard strength (4) make this conclusion compelling, but 
it remains a possibility. There even may be a tending toward an intensifica- 
tion of the most identifiable stimulus characteristic in a Gestalt-like sense: 
e.g., that identified as slow made slower, loud made louder, and the like. As 
most of the questions relating to the possibly general tendency toward posi- 
tive error in successive comparison over long delay are subject to experimental 
probing, they call for no extended speculation. Perhaps two general state- 
ments are justified on the basis of experimental results obtained thus far: 
(a) the evidence for the surprising accuracy with which delayed comparisons 
of the kind may be made points directly to the need for giving close attention 
to the details of the procedure used to demonstrate retaining and (b) the 
older naming of “time error,” commonly associated with the method of suc- 
cessive-comparison, has never been clearly demonstrated to be a time error 


as such and the concept stands in need of a careful ?e-evaluation in terms of 
modern sensory psychophysics. $ 


F. SUMMARY 

The accuracy with which human 
of brightness, flash rate, loudness, 
delay intervals of 15, 30, and 60 
controlled conditions, 
by manual adjustment 
to original (standard 


subjects can reproduce sensory experiences 
pitch, and duration have been observed for 
seconds. Standard stimuli, presented under 
were matched by the method of successive comparison 
of variable stimuli following delay. The matches made 
-stimulus) values were notably accurate and stable over 
erved. When trends appeared in the constant errors ob- 
onsistent in both direction (sign) and degree with the 
much longer delay intervals (one to 28 days) using iden- 


tained, they were c 
errors observed over 
tical test methods, 
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THE INFLUENCE OF SUGGESTION ON THE 
AUDIOAUTOKINETIC EFFECT* 


Psychology Department, Boston College 


JosepH R. CAUTELA AND DENNIS MCLAUGHLIN 


-A. [INTRODUCTION 


Wertheimer’s classic paper on apparent movement (8) has stimulated many 
other investigators to perform laboratory investigations of apparent move- 
ment (i.e., of movement produced by stationary stimuli). Most of the inves- 
tigators have concerned themselves with apparent visual movement, although 
a few have studied apparent auditory movement (3, 5). In these studies the 
usual procedure has been to present a stimulus and then, after a short interval, 
to present another stimulus. 

In the autokinetic effect, movement is produced by one stationary-light 
stimulus in a background of greatly reduced articulation of the visual field 
(4, p. 156). Since Sherif’s early investigations on the autokinetic effect (7, 
p. 95-105), there have been many studies concerned with the relationship 
of the autokinetic effect tò other variables. < 

According to Boring (2, p. 601), those interested in demonstrating the 
unity: of the senses have wanted to see apparent auditory movement turn out 
to be like visual and tactical apparent movement. Burt (3) and Mathiesen 
(5) obtained some apparent auditory movement by the discreet displacement 
of sounds, analogous to the procedure of the phi-phenomenon. In 1947, 
Bernadin and Gruber (1) presented some preliminary observations on a 
possible auditory autokinetic effect. In their study, Ss were presented with 
relatively pure tones (intensity not stated) of 56, 560, and 5600 cycles while 
seated in a dark room 12 feet from a loud speaker. In the series of instruc- 
tions the Ss were told to report what they noticed about the sound. In another 
series*of instructions, the Ss were instructed to listen for change in pitch and 
loudness; while nothing was said about changes in position. In still another 
series of instructions, the Ss were told that the sound would move. In all 
of the conditions every § reported some special displacement of the sound. 


In our Boston College laboratory, during the course of some investigations 
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on sound localization, we observed as have many others [see (6)] that a 
sound source is difficult to locate when it is placed along the midline on the 
top of the head. It occurred to us that the foregoing phenomenon is analogous 
to the autokinetic effect in that adequate cues for localization are lacking. 
In our preliminary investigations, we noticed that some Ss did not perceive 
auditory movement in all conditions of instructions. This fact was puzzling, 
in view of the results reported by Bernadin and Gruber (1); but our proce- 
dure involved two conditions not employed by Bernadin and Gruber. First, 
Bernadin and Gruber did not provide a head rest to fix the subject's head. 
We placed the S's head in a head rest, so that there would be little or no 
movement of the head. Second, we placed the sound source about S’s head 
along the midline. Both of these conditions reduced localization cues. We felt 
that the conditions just specified made our audioautokinetic effect (AAE) 
more analogous than otherwise to the visual autokinetic effect (VAE). 
Some of our preliminary studies indicated that S perceives the audioauto- 
kinetic effect to the extent that he is given suggestion on the likelihood of the 
movement of sound; so we decided to investigate systematically the effect of 


different instructions (degrees of suggestibility of movement) on tlie possible 
occurrence of AAE, à 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The Ss were 40 male university students from 21 to 30 years of age. 


2. Apparatus 


The Auditory Autokinetic Apparatus [see Figure 1] consisted of an audio 
generator and a five-inch oxford apeaker, Model No. 5C M-S, manufactured 
by the Oxford Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. To the front of the 
speaker, the authors soldered a funnel, the openings of which were five 
inches at one end and one and three-quarters inch at the other. To the small 
openings, the authors soldered an 11-inch tube that served as a “gun barrel” 
with a bore of one-half inch. The entire apparatus was wrapped in rock 
wool, an insulator, gauze and covered with black tape. It was attached to a 
ge 9” rectangular box that served as a stand. The box was painted flat 

3. Procedure 
Each § was blindfolded o 


K utside the experimental room: then he was led 
into the experimental room aS 


and seated on a chair. His head was placed on a 
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AUDIO GENERATOR 


FIGURE 1 
THE APPARATUS USED TO PRODUCE THE AUDIOAUTOKINETIC EFFECT 
head rest 12 1/2 inches above the edge of a table. The midline of the top 
of his head was determined by tape measure. After the midline was deter- 
mined, the opening of the tube was placed three inches above S's head along 
the midline. Instructions were given, and a tone of 500 cycles and 35 db 
(sound-pressure level) was presented for two minutes. At the end of the 
two-minute period, the 550-cycle tone was presented again with an amplitude 
of 70 db. The instructions for the second tone were the same as for the first 
tone. S was asked to give his report at the end of each two-minute period. 
Instructions for each of four experimental groups were as follows: 


1. Group I. This is an experiment on auditory localization. You will 
be led blindfolded into a darkened room and be seated at a desk, Upon 
the desk will be a chart as seen below. At the center of the chart will 
be a thumbtack. This point will represent the center of the top of your 
head. A sound will be emitted at the top of your head first. You will 
be given a pencil and using the thumbtack as a starting point, your task 
will be to trace the movement of the sound. g 

2. Group II. This is an experiment in hearing. You will be led blind- 
folded into a darkened room and be seated at a desk. A sound will be 
emitted with different patterns of movement. I want you to describe the 
patterns of movement when I ask you to describe them. ; 

3. Group III. This is an experiment in hearing. You will be led 
into a darkened room and be seated at a desk. A sound will be emitted. 
Please describe the characteristics of the sound when I ask you to 
describe them. 
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4. Group IV. This is an experiment in hearing. You will be led blind- 
folded in a darkened room. A sound will be emitted. Please report any- 
thing you notice about the sound. 


In Group I, S’s hand was placed on the thumbtack, and the first tone was 
presented. After § gave his response to the first tone, he was given a pencil 
of a second color to trace the path of the second tone on the same chart. 

The chart consisted of seven concentric circles having diameters of 1’, 2”, 
3”, 4”, 5”, 6”, and 7” respectively. The thumbtack was in the center of 
the smallest circle. If the § drew the line upward that meant that the sound 
was going in front of him. The distance of the sound away from the § was 
indicated by the length of the line. 

To make certain that any perceived movement would not be due to a 
reflection of the tone off the walls of the room, six Ss were tested in a sound- 
attenuated room (this kind of room was not available at Boston College) 
under Group Instructions I, III, and IV. 

After Ss in Groups III and IV had given their responses to the two inten- 
sity levels, they were asked if they perceived any movement. 

Every S, at the end of the experimental session (and while he was still 


blindfolded), was asked if he could locate the sound source in any part of the 
room. 


C. RESULTS AND Discussion 


Table 1 shows that Ss reported movement when movement was suggested 
(Groups I and II). In Group I, each § started drawing the path of the 


» TABLE 1 
THE NUMBER OF Ss REPORTING MOVEMENT 


Intensity level 
35 db 70 db 


Group Instruction Yes No Yes No 
I : Trace 10 0 
I Describe 10 o 10 ? 
Ill Characterize 1 9 5 2 
IV Notice 0 10 2 


sound as soon as the sound source 


was turned on and continued to trace the 
path of the sound until the audio 


trace generator was turned off. Some Ss stopped 
acute ora second or two at various times during the experiment, but 
ere was no difference in the amount or direction of movement according 


to intensity level. All the Ss drew the path as far out as the third or fourth 
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circle. How far away each S perceived the sound source to be was limited, of 
course, by the size of the room (128” X 82”). 

In Group II, all Ss reported movement, with phrases such as “It started 
in the front and then went to the back,” “The sound made a figure eight,” 
“It went around my head a few times.” Again there was no relation between 
the nature of the response and the intensity of the sound. 

In Group III, five Ss reported movement as they described the charac- 
teristics of the sound. Four of the Ss reported movement with the 70-db in- 
tensity level only. One S reported movement with both intensities. The other 
characteristics reported usually were concerned with pitch and loudness or 
a description of the sound as similar to a familiar sound, such as a siren or 
the hum of a radio. 

In Group IV, two Ss stated that the sound was moving; but reported 
movement only with the 70-db intensity level. 

The foregoing results indicate that audioautokinetic movement is per- 
ceived when it is suggested. A chi-square analysis (Groups I and II com- 
bined vs. Group III and Group IV) yięlds an effect for instructions signifi- 
cant beyorid the .01 level. The results also indicate that the more specific the 
instructions the greater the possibility of perceived movement. A similar trend 
was obtained with Ss in the sound-attenuated room. Two Ss traced the move- 
ment of the sound. Of the two Ss asked to report the characteristics of the 
sound, one perceived movement. Neither of the two Ss asked to report “what 
they noticed” perceived movement. Three Ss reported what Boring (2, P- 
601) describes as the “phantom sound”; i.e., the sound moves around the head 
from one side to the other and either moves or jumps through the head to 
the other side and starts to move around again, These Ss also reported that 
they thought that the sound was coming from within their head. ' : 

After the Ss in Groups III and IV gave their responses to the two intensity 
levels, they were asked if they perceived any movement. In Group III, none 
of the Ss who had not reported movement previously answered “yes.” All 
five Ss who previously reported that they perceived movement answered “yes. 
In.Group IV, one § who previously did not say he perceived movement, 
reported movement. His response was “Now that you mention it, {think 
that I did.” Two Ss who previously reported movement answered “yes”; 
the other Ss answered “no.” 

Of the 40 Ss, only one was sure that the sound source was overhead. Each 
of the other Ss expressed considerable amazement when the blindfold was 
taken off and the sound-source funnel was seen right over the top of his head. 
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Two significant conclusions are (a) that an audioautokinetic effect similar 
to the visual autokinetic effect is attainable and (b) the effect obtained is 
influenced by the degree of suggestion of the possibility of movement. 

This characteristic of the audioautokinetic effect apparently is not applicable 
to the visual autokinetic effect. According to Sherif (7, 95-105), the visual 
autokinetic effect is easy to obtain and works without exception. Further, 
Sherif states that the effect takes place even when the S knows that the light 
does not move. A review of the literature on the visual autokinetic does not 
reveal any study similar to the present one investigating the extent to which 
he sees. Our own preliminary investigations reveal that perhaps the visual 
autokinetic effect is similar to the audioautokinetic effect in this respect; i.e. 
for most Ss it is necessary to suggest movement before they perceive the visual 
autokinetic effect. 

Since there is an indication that the intensity level can influence the possi- 
bility of perceived movement, further experimentation is needed to determine 
the exact effects of systematic variation in intensity level. 
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NEED FOR SOCIAL APPROVAL AND ATTITUDE CHANGE*?* 


Department of Psychology, Washington University 
Rosert BUCKHOUT 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In a previous experiment Buckhout and Rosenberg (2) found that verbal 
reinforcement of counterattitudinal statements was instrumental in produc- 
ing varying amounts of attitude reorganization and change. These findings 
were predictable from propositions implicit in Rosenberg’s structural theory 
of attitude dynamics [see Rosenberg (7) and Rosenberg et al. (8)]. 

The possibility that dramatic shifts in attitude might be due partially to 
situational compliance led the author to consider an experimental design that 
includes testing of a personality characteristic related to compliance behavior. 
Because need for social approval has been found to be related to the willing- 
ness of Ss to conform to perceived situational demands [see Marlowe and 
Crowne (5) and Crowne and Strickland (4)], the author decided to inves- 
tigate the behavior of Ss who were high and low in need for social approval. 
He predicted that verbal reinforcement of the public verbalization of counter- 
attitudinal statements would lead to attitude reorganization and change. He 
predicted further that Ss high in need for social approval are more likely to 
exhibit attitude change than are Ss low in need for social approval. A 30-day 
follow-up testing session was included to check on the relative “permanence” 
of the attitude changes produced. 


B. METHOD 
1. Attitude Measures 


Three scales were employed to measure attitude toward television program- 
ming, an attitude object of relatively low salience. 


a. Long-term affect measure. Each S rated his overall feeling toward 
television programming on a 16-point scale that ranged from —8 (ex- 
tremely unfavorable) to +8 (extremely favorable). 
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D. Cognition score, E presented to Ss a list of 12 value-like terms 
(Le, relaxation, entertainment) representing goals to be gained from 
television programming and asked them to rate each term on a scale 
from —5 (highly undesirable) to +3 (highly desirable); also, on a scale 
from one to three, to rate the degree to which the goal is fostered by 
television programming. The two ratings were multiplied, and the alge- 
brale som of the product became the premanipulation cognition score. 

© Antrainterview measures of conformity. In the structured forced- 
choice Interview described later, Se (all of whom initially were pro- 
television) had the opportunity to verbalize consistent protelevision state- 
ments, despite the efforts of the interviewer, who verbally reinforced 
antitelevision or counterattitudinal statements. The frequency of counter- 
attitedinal statements was used as an index of overall conformity. The 
difference between the frequency of counterattitudinal statements in the 
first half of the interview ev. that of those in the last half became an 
index of conformity shift. 


2. Forced-Choice Interview 

Under the pretext of gathering opinions on television programming, E 
gave s a deck of 44 cards containing two classes of paired statements about 
television programming. Twenty-eight of the cards contained a pair of anti- 
television statements in a pair-comparison format. Because S was asked to 
choose and verbalize the statement closer to his own attitude, he was forced 
to verbalize a statement inconsistent with his initial (protelevision) attitude. 
E said “Good” regardless of S's choice. Sixteen cards (test items) contained 
one protelevision statement and one antitelevision statement. E verbally re- 
inforced $ if $ chose the antitelevision statement (ie., conformed), but said 
nothing if § chose the protelevisign statement. 


3. Subjects 


aa ya start of the semester, the Crowne-Marlowe Social Desirability 
pe ae schol aang 300 female undergraduates, and initial affect-toward- 
gs were obtained. Fifty-four protelevision students were asked 


to serve as Ss and were promised credit Points to fulfill a class-participation 


4. Experimental Design 


oe Ss Pe deg Se assigned to fill predetermined vacancies in a three- 
akord alii fairey two groups of 18 Ss who were to be verbally 
oh A e sE during the forced-choice interview. One 

informed response-reinforcement contingency; the other 
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was not informed. Each $ who was informed was told that Æ would 
“good” when he agreed with S's choice and would say nothing when he 
‘did not agree. A third group of 18 Ss acted as a control group, receiving no 
‘verbal reinforcement during the forced-choice interview. Half of the Ss in 
gach group were high and half were low in need for social approval, as mess- 
ured by the Crowne-Marlowe Social Desirability Scale (mean of high Ss = 
21.2, mean of low Ss = 12.4, mean of control Ss = 16.7). Se in each cell 
were equated for initial affect toward television, 


5. Procedure 
E greeted S; gave him the list of value-like terms; collected ratings; com: 
puted the premanipulation cognition score; conducted the forced-choice inter- 
view; readministered the list of value-like terms; collected postmanipulation 
cognition scores; and gave S a questionnaire that called for a postmanipulation 
check on the long-term affect measure, S's rating of B's attitude toward tele- 
vision, and answers to guestions on what S thought the purpose of the experi- 
ment to be. Approximately 30 days after the interview, Ss were contacted 


C. RESULTS 
In general, both the Ss who were informed and the Ss who were not in- 
formed changed significantly in the expected direction on all measures 


(p < .05), but no between-group differenges were discovered ; therefore in 


the subsequent analyses the experimental Ss are combined under the need- 
for-social-approval categories: high and low. Table 1 shows that when affect 


TABLE 1 
TRENDS IN LONG-TERM AFFECT AND Cocxrmon-Cuance MEASURES 
hi Ss with a low 
i Ss ith a bigh need for social = Control 
—o.19° 
Postinterview affect change —1.61* =09 
30-day affect change 1,00° 4 bet 


+ The starred means Ep significantly 
tney one-tai test). level (Mann- - 
** Starred means differ significantly from each other at the -001 ‘ 

Whitney one-tailed U test). 
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change is measured immediately after the interview, the high-need-for-social- 
approval Ss continue to show a significantly larger change from initial affect 
affect-change scores than do Ss in the control group (Mann-Whitney U 
test, # < 025). The low-need-for-social-approval Ss do not differ signifi- 
cantly from control Ss. In the 30-day follow up, the high-need-for-social- 
approval Ss continue to show a significantly larger change from initial affect 
than do control Ss, despite the tendency of most Ss to show a slight turn 
toward initial affect levels. - 

Table 1 shows that high-need-for-social-approval Ss have a significantly 
larger cognition-score change in the predicted (i.e., reinforced) direction than 
do control Ss, Low-need-for-social-approval Ss show a slight (and nonsignifi- 
cant) decline, while control Ss show an increase in cognition score. 

The results for conformity shift are presented in Table 2 and show that 
high-need-for-social-approval Ss shift significantly more toward conformity 
than do control Ss, Low-need-for-social-approval Ss show a nonsignificant con- 
formity shift. 


TABLE 2 
TRENDS IN THE OVERALL-CONFORMITY SCORE AND THE ConFoRMITY-SHIFY SCORE 
Ss with a high Ss with a low 
need for social need. for social Control 
Measure approval approval Ss 
Overall conformity 
during interview 12.1 9.2%% 114 
Overall conformity 
after 30 days 13.2* 8.4eeee 114 
Mean conformity shift 
during interview 1.4400" 0.67 0.06 


___” At the .05 level (Mann-Whitney one-tailed diff 
significantly from each other mean in the ae eee oe 289 diders 


ek. the .025 level, the mean of 9.2 differs significantly from the other means in 


*** At the .01 level, the starred mean 
Tow. 


Fey a? rg -001 level, the mean of 8.4 differs significantly from the control-group 


Table 2 also shows that on overal 


approval Ss do not differ from contro 


differs significantly from the other means in 


l conformity the high-need-for-social- 


l eo l Ss, but that the low-need-for-social- 
approval Ss choose significantly fewer counterattitudinal statements than do 


control Ss ($ < :025). Among experimental Ss, the number of counter- 
attitudinal choices is positively correlated with the need for social approval 
(r= 38, p< 05). In the 30-day follow up, On a paper-and-pencil version 
of the interview scale, low-need-for-social-approval Ss have a significantly low 
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overall conformity score (p < .001), while high-need-for-social-approval Ss 
have a significantly high overall conformity score. The changes over the 30 
days, while not significant (according to Wilcoxon’s test), are consistent in 
that control Ss show no change, high-need-for-social-approval Ss become more 
conforming, and low-need-for-social-approval Ss become Jess conforming. 
There are no significant differences between treatment groups in the ratings 
of E’s bias. E usually was felt to be slightly positive toward television. None 
of the Ss correctly reported the real purpose of the interview: namely, aware- 


` ness. Most responses dealt with “television attitudes” and experimental 


details. 
D. Discussion 


The procedures used were designed to produce attitude imbalance. The 
imbalance produced by verbally reinforced public verbalization of statements 
at variance with Ss’ attitudes led to some dramatic attitude modifications. 
This effect, however, is not directly analogous to that in the typical verbal- 
conditioning study involving the “operant learning” of a reinforced-response 
class because the forced-choice scale was constructed so that Ss could not 
help but give a response from the reinforced-response class. All experimental 
Ss made at least 28 verbally reinforced “conforming” choices. On the 16 test 
items experimental Ss stasted to make consistent choices, but quickly showed 
a significant shift toward the reinforced counterattitudinal choice. The cog- 
nition scores just before and just after the interview showed a similar trend. 

Despite negative findings by Spielberger et al. (9), the present experiment 
confirms the idea that Ss high in need for social approval tend to modify 
their behavior to obtain the social reinforcement provided in the experimental 
interview situation. On all measures, the high-need-for-social-approval Ss 
changed their attitudes more than did the low-need-for-social-approval Ss. 
Attitude change generally was in the expected negative direction under verbal 
reinforcement and tended to be in the positive direction in the control con- 
dition. 7 

The several attitude-change measures can be evaluated in terms of their 
proximity to the attempt at persuasion (reinforcement). Those measures 
(cognition change and conformity scores) that were strictly part of the ex- 
perimental session showed relatively more change in the reinforced direction 
than did the long-term affect-change measure. This result indicates that a 
person who is high in need for social approval conforms to the immediate 
sources of social influence. The question remaining is whether or not the atti- 
tude changes observed in most communication and persuasion studies repre- 
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sent basic changes in attitude or mere conformity to situational demands. The 
follow-up testing in the present study gives some evidence that the effects of 
the experimental manipulation lasted at least 30 days, especially for the high- 
need-for-social-approval Ss; therefore people who are high in need for social 
approval are more likely to conform and show attitude change (immediate 
and long term in nature). 


E. SUMMARY 


Ss were given a forced-choice scale during an’interview that forced them 
to verbalize publicly inconsistent attitudinal statements in the context of 
positive verbal reinforcement. The procedures led to significant attitude 
change and conformity behavior among verbally reinforced Ss who were high 
in need for social approval. Some attitude-change effect remained after 30 
days in high-need-for-social-approval Ss. It is concluded that need for social 
approval is an important source of motivation in the prediction of attitude 


change. 
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PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS, CIGARETTE SMOKING, 
AND OBSTETRIC COMPLICATIONS* 


Department of Psychiatry, Emory University School of Medicine 


Rosert L. McDonatp 


“A, INTRODUCTION 


Observations that smokers differ from nonsmokers in various aspects of 
personality have stimulated considerable research focusing on the relationship 
between personality factors and smoking habits. Smokers have been found to 
be more impulsive (13), more “chance” oriented (16), less suggestible (17), 
more anxious and have a greater number of psychosomatic symptoms (8), 
more neurotic (6), and to have higher mean psychopathic-deviate and hypo- 
mania but lower social-introversion MMPI scores than nonsmoking counter- 
parts (12). In addition, Eysenck (2) has reported linear relationships be- 
tween the’amount of smoking and extraversion and rigidity. 

The effects of smoking on parturient females have also been demonstrated ; 
that is, the mean birth weight of smokers’ offspring is lower than that of the 
offspring of nonsmoking mothers (3, 7, 15). In terms of manifest anxiety, 
neuroticism, and the MMPI neurotic and psychotic scales (10, 11, 14), fur- 
ther studies have differentiated patients with prematurity, as well as with 
other obstetric complications, from patients with uncomplicated pregnancies 
and deliveries. These results, collectively, imply the possibility that common 
personality factors (e.g., high manifest afxiety) underlie smoking and ob- 
stetric complications, but the literature reveals no systematic attempt to study 
the foregoing variables as conjoined functions of personality. Therefore, B 
the present study, the author tests the hypothesis that smokers with obstetric 
complications have personality characteristics significantly different from those 
of nonsmokers with uncomplicated pregnancies. 


B. METHOD 


One hundred twenty-nine white unmarried primigravidas (first-pregnancy 
patients) attended at the Medical College of South Carolina were first cate- 
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gorized (following delivery) as uncomplicated or as complicated, depending 
on the presence or absence of a variety of common obstetric complications ob- 
served during pregnancy or delivery. [See McDonald and Parham (11) for 
details.) Next, subjects were trichotomized as nonsmokers, light smokers (up 
to 10 cigarettes—i.e., one-half package daily), and heavy smokers (more than 
10 cigarettes daily). Ages ranged from 13 to 31 (M = 18.6) and showed 
no relation to smoking habits or obstetric complications. The majority of the 
subjects were of lower middle-class socioeconomic status. 

The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory was administered in 
group form during the third trimester (i.e., at the beginning of the 8th month 
of gestation). At time of testing, each subject completed a personal-data sheet 
that asked for data on smoking habits. Any smoker who changed her s:oking 
habits during pregnancy was dropped from the study. There were f- such 
cases. 


C. RESULTS 


The major findings of this study are presented in Fables 1 and 2. Table 1 
shows significant F values for smoking habits in relation to the depression, 
psychopathic-deviate, paranoia, psychasthenia, schizophrenia, and hypomania 
scales; but no significant values for obstetric complications or interaction 
effects.! > z 

: Table 2 shows that with two exceptions all mean scores are within normal 
limits, and most groups peak on the psychopathic-deviate scale. Heavy smokers 
were more depressed than light smokers (t= 2.40, p < .02) and tended to 
be more depressed than nonsmokers (t= 1.98, p> .05). On the psycho- 
pathic-deviate scale heavy smokers. had higher scores than nonsmokers (¢ = 
2.48, p < 02). On the paranoia scale, nonsmokers obtained higher mean 
scores than light smokers (t = 2.68, p < .01). Light smokers obtained lower 
psychasthenia scores than either nonsmokers or heavy smokers (¢ = 2.57, 
$ < 02; t=2.20, p < .05). On the schizophrenia scale both nonsmokers 
and heavy smokers obtained higher scores than light smokers (t= 2.60, p< 
02; t= 2.17, p < 05). On the hypomania scale nonsmokers and light smok- 


ers yor higher scores than heavy smokers (¢ = 2.04, p < .05; t = 2.85, 
$ < 01). ‘ 
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TABLE 2 
MMPI Scate MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS BY SMOKING 
AND OBSTETRIC COMPLICATIONS 


Normal Complicated 

Non- Light Heavy Non- Light Heavy 

smoker Smoker Smoker smoker Smoker Smoker 

Scale (N=23) (N=14) (N=11) (N=41) (N=16) (N = 24) 
Lie (L) 49.26 $0.00 47.55 49.17 47.50 51.45 
7.72 8.39 $.22 8.34 6.14 7.01 
Validity (F) $8.17 55.14 58.82 59.54 55.44 58.42 
1041 9.66 9.35 t 12.44 8.97 8.83 
Test-taking 51.39 54.79 51.73 52.64 51.94 51.88 
attitude (K) 10.61 8.76 10.92 11.35 10.01 6.49 
Hypochondriasis 57.09 52.50 52.09 57.27 51.50 57.71 
13.59 10.68 747 9.58 10.23 10.43 
Depression 61.57 53.71 60.09 57.71 54.50 62.33 
11.65 12.19 13.42 10.36 12.41 10.43 
Hysteria 59.61 55.64 56.00 57.54 53.38 61.21 
12.35 8.27 9.09 8.53 10.07 10.19 

on, 69.39 66.64 73.09° 6444 67.56 72.88° 
mee sac 9.64 12.11 10.07 10.41 10.84 
asculinity- 48.93 53.64 51.91 3.94 53.08 
femininity 7.12 7.58 « 7.16 9.76 et 8.51 
Paranoia 64.96 53.50 61.18 60.98 56.44 58.33 
15.20 11.27 11.82 10.01 12.86 13.94 
Psychasthenia 63.65 54.93 64.36 61.98 58.50 62.54 
13.38 9.78 14.78 8.85 10.27 10.91 
Schizophrenia 66.57 59.93 66.91 67.00 58.00 65.29 
1645 10.01 13.08 13.98 10.97 14.54 
Hypomania 61.70 62.29 59.09 63.10 68.93 56.96 
11.93 10.58 11.08 11.88 12.96 10.23 
Social 60.26 51.86 57.18 56.66 53.19 58.42 
Introversion 8.97 9.12 13.33 10.51 8.58 8.56 


* Except for the means marked with an asterisk, all means are within normal limits. 


D. Discussion 
The hypothesis that heavy smokers with obstetric complications differ in 
personality characteristics from nonsmokers without complications is not sup- 


Ported ; moreover, no significant differences were found on the obstetric- 
complications variable, 


mal pregnancies. Further, McDonald and Parham (11) have reported the 
virtual disappearance of group-personality differences postpartum. One won- 
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ders, therefore, if there is a denotable time after which personality differences 
between groups of patients with obstetric complications and without begin to 
disappear. 

The data presented do not establish a consistent pattern, but they imply a 
curvilinear relationship between smoking habits and personality characteris- 
tics. On the depression, paranoia, psychasthenia, and schizophrenia scales, 
mean scores for light smokers are lower than those of either the nonsmokers 
or heavy smokers. A U-shaped relation seems inconsistent with Eysenck’s 
findings of linear relationships between smoking and rigidity and extraversion 
(2) despite the fact that rigidity and extraversion are dissimilar to the symp- 
tom-oriented MMPI scales. The present author's results suggest less malad- 
justment than otherwise for light smokers, a suggestion tested by L’Abate’s 
scatter measure (4). An analysis of variance, using L’Abate’s measure (a 
global index of maladjustment derived by summing the absolute deviations 
from the standard means for each of the nine clinical scales), supports the 
assertion that light smokers show fewer symptoms than do the nonsmokers 
or heavy smokers. i 

Several “hypotheses relating smoking habits to MMPI scores have been pre- 
viously formulated. For example, Schubert (12) hypothesized and demon- 
strated that depression vasies directly with smoking. Despite the foregoing, 


the present author found that heavy smokers obtained reliably lower hypo- 
manig and higher depression scores than either light smokers or nonsmokers. 
The interpersonal interpretation of these results [see (5)] is that heavy 
smokers emphasize docile-dependent behavior and understress competitive- 
narcissistic behavior. When compared with that of nonsmokers, the psycho- 


pathic-deviate scores of smokers generally” has been found to be high. Sri 
results corroborate this finding, but again do not support a linear relationship 
between smoking and this personality variable. ` 
Several theories, ranging from the common-sense hypotheses of anxiety and 
oral indulgence to arousal seeking (13) and Bales’ dual needs and social- 
acceptance theory (1), have been put forward to explain smoking. Our zeelt 
are inconsistent with the oral-indulgence theory, and analysis —— 
using available manifest anxiety scores fails to support the anxiety theory. 


E. SUMMARY 
died the relation between smoking habits 


MPI scores obtained at the Sth month of 
das. Significant relations between 


In this study the author stu 
and obstetric complications on M : 
Pregnancy from unmarried white primigrav! 
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smoking habits and scores on the depression, psychopathic-deviate, paranoia, 
psychasthenia, schizophrenia, and hypomania scales were found. These data 
were discussed in the light of previous findings and current theories. 
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THE PROBLEM OF BACKWARD CONDITIONING* 


Department of Psychology, Boston College 


Josera R. CAUTELA 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Even though the process of backward conditioning is a crucial problem for 
some learning theorists (21, 31) and an important issue in its own right as 
part of the integral empirical body of knowledge concerning conditioning, 
the validity of backward conditioning as a genuine conditioning phenomenon 
remains in dispute. 

Pavlov (25, pp. 27, 393) was the first to deny the possibility of backward 
conditioning, and he did this on the basis of Krestovnikov’s experiments (20). 
Pavlov later retracted this position (26, p. 381) and said that even though a 
conditioned reflex may dèvelop if the conditioned stimulus is introduced after 
the unconditioned stimulus his experimeñtation indicated the conditioned re- 
flex that would develop is insignificant and evanescent, and on continuing the 
trials the conditioned stimuJus becomes inhibitory. 

In 1956 Razran, in an article reviewing the nature of backward condition- 
ing with special emphasis on Russian studies (31), concluded that backward 
conditioning is a genuine conditioning phenomenon. In spite of Razran’s anal- 
ysis and conclusions, some current commentators on conditioning continue to 
assert that the existence of backward conditioning as a genuine conditioning 
phenomenon is doubtful. Brogden (6, pp. 579-580) and Kimble (18, pp. 158- 
159) hold that any backward conditioning obtained is probably due to pseudo- 
conditioning. Osgood (24, pp. 313-314), Woodworth and Shlosberg (39, 
pp. 567-568), and Deese (10, pp. 43-44) argue that reported cases of back- 
ward conditioning are the result of sensitization. 


B. PURPOSE 


Why this disagreement between Razran and other investigators? Usually 
a disagreement of this kind is due to a lack of agreed-upon criteria for the 
phenomenon under discussion or a difference in interpretation of results. This 
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article is an attempt to analyze the evidence and criteria of backward condi- 
tioning and to clarify the problem. 

One of the factors that has led to confusion concerning backward-condi- 
tioning phenomena is the definition of backward conditioning employed by 
various investigators. Of the many attempts to define conditioning, two defi- 
nitions have become prominent. One definition can be called the substitute- 
stimulus definition. The substitution definition is essentially that of Hilgard 
(17, p. 50). A neutral stimulus is paired with a stimulus that always elicits 
Response A. If after a number of pairings the heretofore neutral stimulus 
elicits Response A, conditioning is said to have taken place. The modifying- 
stimulus definition is presented by Barlow (1, p. 406) as the process of modi- 
fying the effects of a stimulus on the behavior of organisms: by associating it 
with a second stimulus. It will be seen later that operant-conditioning studies 
on backward conditioning use this definition. 

The substitute-stimulus definition implies that the response to the condi- 
tioned stimulus must be similar to the response to the unconditioned stimulus. 
In the modifying-stimulus definition, the conditionedéstimulus need not elicit 
a conditioned response similar to thé one elicited by the unconditioned stim- 
ulus. Also, according to the modifying-stimulus definition, the stimulus can 
inhibit as well as facilitate response probability. 

Most investigators who hold the substitute-stimulus definition of condi- 
tioning also hold that the conditioned-response probability must increase with 
repeated reinforcements and remain relatively stable when some maximum 
strength is reached. According to this viewpoint, unstable or temporary con- 
ditioned responses should not be classified as true conditioning. From this 
viewpoint, the unstable or temporary conditioned responses would be attrib- 
uted to pseudoconditioning or sensitization. Pseudoconditioning is defined as 
“The strengthening of a Tesponse to a previously neutral stimulus through 
repeated elicitation of the response by another stimulus without paired pre- 
sentation of the two stimuli” (18, p. 482). Sensitization is defined as “the 
increase of a reflex originally evoked by a conditioned stimulus through its 
conjunction with an unconditioned stimulus and response” (8, p. 483). 

With the foregoing definitions of conditioning and their implications in 
E a review and categorization of the backward-conditioning studies is in 
order. 


C. Russian STUDIES 


In his review of the Russian studi 


es concerning backward conditioning, 
Razran states 


“On the whole, the analyzed evidence is unmistakable in dem- 


onstrating that B.C. is not a case of pseudoconditioning, but is a genuine CR 
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associative manifestation, and the stable backward CR’s can be obtained 
and maintained under favorable experimental conditions” (31, p. 67). 

A close look at the Russian studies presented does not give the present 
author unmistakable evidence that according to the substitute-stimulus defi- 
nition (accepted by Razran as the only appropriate definition) stable and well 
developed backward-conditioning responses have taken place. 

Razran discusses the Russian studies in chronological order. He states that 
Krestovnikov (20) really did show backward conditioning in two dogs similar 
to the conditioned responses obtained by Wolfle (37, 38). The conditioned re- 
sponses were unstable and tended to diminish with more reinforcement. 

In the experiments reported in 1933, Kreps (19) found unstable condi- 
tioned responses.@Pavlova (27) had found some backward-conditioned re- 
sponses but not as effective as forward-conditioned responses. Vinogradov 
(36) found backward conditioning, but the conditioned responses that devel- 
oped tended to diminish with repeated reinforcements. Petrova (28) found 
small conditioned responses that tended to disappear in the course of training. 
The 1933 studies show that backward-conditioned responses can be obtained, 
but they are unstable and tend to diminisħ with training. 

In experiments reported in 1940, Razran cites the only case (Nezhdanova) 
in all the Russian and the erican literature, so far as the author can de- 
termine, in which true conditioning (exhibiting’ the properties of a forward- 
conditioned response) was obtained in a classical-conditioning paradigm. 
Nezhdanova (23) used a 0.3 per cent solution of HCI as the unconditioned 
stimulus and bubbling water for a conditioned stimulus. Backward-time in- 
tervals between three and five seconds were used. The conditioned response 
to the backward-conditioned stimuli appeased after the 12th reinforcement 
and continued to increase in magnitude and showed no decrease after 445 re- 
inforcements, In all respects, the conditioned responses behaved like the well- 
established forward-conditioned responses. In other 1940 studies (22, 34), 
little or no backward conditioning was established. In other miscellaneous 
studies presented by Razran, Beritov (3, 4) and Pressman (30) did not ob- 
tain stable backward conditioning. An overall examination of the studies pre- 
sented by Razran reveals that in all but one of the studies of backward con- 
ditioning, the conditioned responses that did occur were of the unstable 
variety or diminished with training. The evidence is not as unmistakable as 
Razran would have one believe. 


D. AMERICAN STUDIES 


American studies on backward conditioning have been pps can 
conditioning and operant-conditioning variety. In the operant-conditioning 
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type of study, the modifying-stimulus definition of conditioning has been used. 
Razran (31, p. 56) dismisses the operant-conditioning type of study as a valid 
test of backward conditioning: “Since in operant conditioning the conditioned 
reaction by definition produces the unconditioned one and obviously precedes 
it” (31, p. 56). But writers investigating backward conditioning with oper- 
ant-conditioning procedures claim that they have fulfilled the definition of 
backward conditioning by presenting a conditioning stimulus after the rein- 
forcement. They test the conditioned stimulus to see if it has picked up rein- 
forcing properties. In other words, they apply the modifying-stimulus defini- 
tion of conditioning to backward conditioning. 

1. Classical-Conditioning Studies , 

In American studies employing classical-conditioning procedures, the first 
significant classical-conditioning studies on backward conditioning are the 
well-known Wolfle experiments (37, 38). She used sound as a conditioned 
stimulus and shock as an unconditioned stimulus. She used backward intervals 
of .25 second and .50 second. Her results revealed? 13 per cent and 10 per 
cent conditioning respectively. In the second experiment (38) she. used back- 
ward intervals of .2, 1.6, 1.0 and 2.0 seconds. The mean percentage condi- 
tioning for four intervals were seven, 10, 11, and six per cent respectively. 
She also found that one-secohd-backward conditioning was superior to one- 
second-forward conditioning in per cent conditioning. Spooner and Kellogg 
(33) were to comment later that pseudoconditioning was probably involved 
in the Wolfle experiments. 

About the same time, Switzer (35) employed backward-conditioning in- 
tervals from 0.5 to one second. Hie used mild shock as an unconditioned stim- 
ulus and a “click” as the conditioned stimulus. He reported that 18 out of 
20 Ss (90 per cent) showed backward conditioning; but the stability varied 
markedly among individuals, and the amplitude of the conditioned response 
decreased as training progressed. 

In 1934, Bernstein (5) used backward intervals of 0.5 and .90 second. An 
eyelid reaction to shock was paired with a “click.” Only seven out of 20 sub- 
jects showed backward conditioning, and the greatest amount of conditioning 
ina subject was eight per cent. He attributed the slight amount of condition- 
ing he and Switzer (35) obtained as due to pseudoconditioning. 


Cason (8), using natural eyelid reaction as the unconditioned stimulus and 
a “click” as the conditioned stimulus found no backward conditioning in eight 


| 
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human Ss when the conditioned stimulus was presented after the eyelid reac- 
tion was four-fifths complete. 

In a study by Grether (15) using monkeys as Ss, no difference was found 
in the acquisition of a conditioned response produced by backward and pseudo- 
conditioning procedures. 

Porter (29) reported no backward conditioning of the eyelid response in 
human Ss. The unconditioned stimulus was a puff of air, the conditioned stim- 
ulus was a flash of light, and intervals of 470 and 980 milliseconds were used. 

Harris's study (16), using shock to the finger as an unconditioned stimulus 
followed immediately by a tone, obtained some backward conditioning; but 
he attributed it to pseudoconditioning factors rather than to temporal factors. 

In Spooner and Kellogg’s study (33), finger withdrawal to shock was the 
unconditioned response; and finger withdrawal to tone was the conditioned 
response. Backward intervals of 0.05 second and 0.25 second were used. 
There was also a simultaneous group and a forward group of 0.50 second, 
1.00 second, and 1.50 segonds. Spooner and Kellogg found that the condi- 
tioned responses in the forward-conditioning group showed a typical sigmoid 
conditioning curve. The curve for simultaneous and backward conditioning 
showed a process of decrement or extinction, which is apparently the reverse 
of simultaneous and forward conditioning. In other words, as the number of 
conditioning trials increases, the conditioned responses for the backward- 
conditioning group become less frequent. There was also an important differ- 
ence in the latency scores of the forward-conditioning groups as compared 
with those for the simultaneous-conditioning and backward-conditioning 
groups. The latency of the forward-conditioned responses tended to increase 
with practice, while this progression was not observed with the backward- 
conditioning groups. The intensity of the reinforcing shock needed to keep 
the unconditioned response approximately constant in magnitude gradually . 
tended to increase for backward-conditioning groups, but remained the same 
for the forward-conditioning groups. Spooner and Kellogg conclude (33, P. 
344) that the differences in frequency and latency of the conditioned responses 
and ‘differences in intensity of the unconditioned stimulus point to the fact 
that forward conditioning and backward conditioning are fundamentally 
distinct processes, and the data of the two processes should not be treated 
together in the same category. They conclude that backward-conditioned re- 
sponses probably are special cases of pseudoconditioning. : 

In a more recent study Fitzwater and Reisman (11), using tone as the 
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conditioned stimulus and finger withdrawal to shock as the unconditioned 
response, found that a forward interval of 0.5 second led to an unstable 
formation of the conditioned response. The frequency of conditioned responses 
during training showed an increase in early training, then declined with fur- 
ther training. 

In all of the preceding studies, backward conditioning was not obtained 
or was attributed to pseudoconditioning (by the investigators or evaluated 
as such by others). 


2. Operant-Conditioning Studies 


In studies using operant-conditioning procedures as methods of investigat- 
ing backward conditioning, the modifying-stimulus definition has been used. 

Carr and Freeman (7) found that nine white rats failed to learn in 1,500 
trials to turn around and retrace a path at the sound of a buzzer when it 
was sounded one second after the door of the path that led to food was 
closed. 

Yarborough (40) gave rats a shock immediately followed by a buzzer 
when an animal had to turn and retrace a pathway in a maze. Progress was 
measured by the increasing percentage of correct responses in test trials. 
The backward-conditioning groups showed learning like the forward-condi- 
tioning group with a two-second interval. 

: More recently, Coppoch (9) reported that a light blink picked up reinfore- 
ing properties if it was presented two seconds after the termination of shock. 

Barlow (1, 2) presented a light stimulus immediately after a 10-second 
shock. His results showed a greater bar-pressing response acquired by this 
group than another with shock "alone and no-shock groups when the light 
stimulus was presented. T 

Smith and Buchanan (32) found that animals trained with a black alley 
following shock made fewer errors and took fewer trials to reach a criterion 
(black positive) on a black-white choice situation than rats trained in a 
white alley not following shock. 

Finally, Goodson and Brownstein (14) observed that rats allowed to 
is shock from a black box by going into a white box made significantly 
si g to a box similar to the escape chamber than they did to a 

E. CoxcLusions 
The following conclusions can be derived. 
1. Only one study seems unquestionably to have fulfilled the criteria for 
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the substitute-stimulus definition of conditioning. In all other studies, the 
conditioned responses were unstable, did not become stronger with practice, 
or were called pseudoconditioning by some investigator. 

2. Some studies (1, 9, 14, 32, 40) seemed to have fulfilled the criteria 
“for the modifying-stimulus definition of conditioning. 

3. In every study fulfilling the criteria of conditioning, a noxious stimulus 
was used as the unconditioned or reinforcing stimulus. In the only classical- 
‘conditioning study in which backward conditioning seemed a genuine phe- 
‘nomenon, Nezhdanova used HCl as the unconditioned stimulus; in the oper- 
ant-conditioning studies, the unconditioned stimulus was a shock, It seems 
that Switzer (35, p. 89) was right when he said that backward conditioning 
‘ most readily when defense reactions are involved. The apparent neces- 
involvement of a noxious stimulus in backward conditioning supports 
sensitization explanation. Representing this point of view, Deese (10, 
3-44) is of the opinion that in backward-conditioning studies in which 
ic shock was used the S is so sensitized that he will respond to almost 

e 


stimulus. 
A 


a F. Is BACKWARD CONDITIONING A GENUINE PHENOMENON ? 
+ 


a 
If the modifying-stimulus definition of conditioning is used, a number of 


Studies fulfill the definition. If the substitute definition is used, only one study 
Seems to fulfill all the criteria. ‘All the studies in which backward condition- 
“ing has occurred employed a noxious stimulus. This still leaves the possibility 
that the backward-conditioning phenomenon is due to sensitization. The 
_ pseudoconditioning explanation is not adequate to explain all reported cases 


of backward conditioning. Razran (31, p. 59) stated that pseudoconditioning 


‘could not be an explanation of the backward conditioning obtained in Russian 
Studies since in no case were the conditioned responses elicited by stimuli 
that had not been paired with the conditioned stimuli. In other words, pseudo- 
Conditioning procedure was not used. 
4 
G. AN ALTERNATE HYPOTHESIS 

An alternate hypothesis to the sensitization explanation of why backward 
conditioning has been obtained only with a noxious stimulus concerns = 
‘duration of perceived pain. According to this hypothesis, cases of repo 
backward conditioning with the use of a noxious stimulus are really cases 
"of the simultaneous conditioning of the conditioned stimulus and pain per- 


ception. 
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One of the noxious-stimuli characteristics that results in pain perception 
(as determined by voluntary withdrawal of the affected part) is the percep- 
tion of pain for some time after the noxious stimulus is removed. A pinch on 
the hand or a blow on the arm usually will result in the perception of pain 
(if the stimulus is intense enough) after the noxious stimulus is removed. 
All other things being equal, decrease in the intensity of the pain perceived 
is directly related to the amount of time since the application of the noxious 
stimulus. The two kinds of noxious stimuli used in successful backward- 
conditioning studies have been a 0.3 per cent solution of HCl (23) and elec- 
tric shock. In humans, the shock usually is applied to the hand or finger; 
in animals, to the paws. The studies reporting backward conditioning indicate 
the closer the conditioned stimulus is to the unconditioned stimulus the more 
effective the conditioning, Most successful backward conditioning occurs in 
a matter of seconds. There is some evidence from the laboratory at Boston 
College that pain perception, at the threshold of withdrawal, can last as 
long as one minute after shock is delivered to the hand. The threshold levels 
for hand withdrawal were determined for 20 male ufidergraduates. The shock 
was delivered to the right hand, and the Ss were instructed to press a buzzer 
with their left hand when they no longer felt pain in the right hand. The 
Tesponse times varied from five seconds to one minute. These findings, of 
course, are complicated by thé individual’s own subjective definition of pain. 

There is further evidence to support the likelihood that pain perception to 
shock can last for more than a minute after the shock stimulus is rethoved. 
Fulton (12, p. 344) and Gardner (13, p. 163) report that A fibers (i.e. 
larger myelinated fibers) conduct rapidly the intense sharp pain followed a 
second or two later by a delayed.pain that tends to radiate and is extremely 
unpleasant. The delayed pain is conducted by the very small, unmyelinated 
last a matter of minutes after the noxious 
is is no tissue damage, Of course, anyone who 
has participated in an experiment in which finger or hand withdrawal to 
the pain is sharp and intense (and does not 
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stimulus. Actually the sensitization explanation is a description of events, It 
does not attempt to explain why the triggering or priming occurs. The dura- 
tion-of-pain hypothesis asserts that the conditioned responses occur in a situ- 
ation in which the external unconditioned stimulus is presented before the 
conditioned stimulus because after the external unconditioned stimulus is 
removed the organism continues to respond to it as an internal stimulus 
(perception of pain) which occurs simultaneously with the presence of the 
conditioned stimulus. The perception of pain after the external stimulus is 
removed is of sufficient intensity to cause hand or finger withdrawal. 

Before either the sensitization hypothesis or the duration-of-pain hypothesis 
can be ruled out, backward conditioning will have to be obtained without 
the use of a noxious stimulus. 
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THE EFFECT OF RATE OF PRESENTATION OF 
PAIRED ASSOCIATES ON SHORT-TERM RETENTION* 


Department of Psychology, Ohio University 
Donatp L. Herms? ann B. L. Kintz 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Several studies have been reported that demonstrate in short-term retention 
the influence of variables that are known to operate over longer intervals of 
time. Peterson, Saltzman, Hillner, and Land (9) studied short-term reten- 
tion, using paired ‘associates. They found improved recall with repetition, 
retroactive interference, and spontaneous recovery and suggested that short- 
term retention and long-term retention should be considered as basically simi- 
lar until experimental evidence indicated otherwise. Keppel and Underwood 
(2) provide supporting”evidence for that conclusion. Kintz and Zaffy (3), 
however, found that task difficulty had ‘no effect upon short-term retention ; 
but had a large effect upon long-term retention. They inferred from their 
results that two different memory mechanisms may be operative. 

Of the many investigations in this area, those concerned with the rate of 
presentation are of particular relevance for the present study. Murdock (7) 
reported a significant difference in the recall of single paired associates be- 
tween rates of one second and three seconds per pair. His comment that the 
results were in the expected direction—the faster rate produced poorer reten- 
tion—is in agreement with a well-founded *generalization in long-term reten- 
tion. ; 

But Peterson, Wampler, Kirkpatrick, and Saltzman (10), using rates of 
two seconds and four seconds, studied the effects of single, double-massed, 
and double-spaced presentations of paired associates on short-term retention 
and found data that showed the two-second rate to be superior to the four- 
second rate when one paired associate intervened between presentation and 
test; but when four intervening pairs were inserted between presentation and 
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test, the four-second rate showed better retention. Generally, these differences 
between rates held for all three types of presentation used. 

A point in Peterson et al.’s study (10) that requires clarification is the 
distinction between the time intervals separating the presentation and the 
test (retention intervals) and the number of intervening paired associates in 
the intervals. Peterson eż al. made the comparison between the two-second 
rate and the four-second rate on the basis of the number of intervening item 
pairs rather than in terms of the length of the time interval itself, although 
they plotted their data in terms of retention time. In another paper (8) 
Peterson more explicitly recognized this distinction, for further data sup- 
porting the previously discussed differences in rates were graphically pre- 
sented with the number of intervening pairs as the independent variable. 

The present study, by making use of numbers at the faster rates, was 
designed to eliminate the confounding of the number of intervening pairs 
and the length of the retention intervals, by equating rates on both variables. 
With this modification, differences between rates can be attributed more 
confidently to differences in exposure time and concomitant factors. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The Ss were 60 male freshmen and sophomore students enrolled in intro- 
ductory-psychology courses at Ohio University. Course points were given for 
voluntary participation in the experiment. Twenty Ss were randomly assigned 
to the presentation rates of one second, two seconds, and four seconds per pair. 


2. “ Apparatus 


` Two Lafayette memory drums were used to present the paired associates. 

One drum served for the one-second rate, and the second drum presented both 
the two-second and four-second rates. The drums were placed on a table and 
inserted through an opening in a shield that separated § from Æ. Sliding cov- 
ers on the drums permitted the exposure of different areas of the tape. 


3. Materials 


Paired associates were formed by pairing three-letter and four-letter single- 
syllable words. The words were randomly selected from ‘Thorndike and 
Lorge’s count of words occurring 10 or more times per million (11); 
after the elimination of homophones, contractions, 


i proper nouns, and words 
denoting numbers, p 9 
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A single list of paired associates was constructed. The list was composed 
of three equal-sized sublists in which each retention interval was tested three 
times or for a total of nine tests for the entire list. Within a sublist, the 
presentation and the testing of retention conditions overlapped. The assign- 
ment of pairs to retention conditions and the placement of conditions for 
each sublist were determined randomly. A particular word appeared only 
once in the list. To produce the proper spacing of retention intervals and to 
eliminate the possible advantage of initial position in the list, dummy pairs 
were inserted and used when necessary as filler items. These pairs were in- 
distinguishable from pairs that were scored, but were never tested. 

This basic list was used for all rates. However, in order to make the one- 
second and two-second rates more nearly equivalent to the four-second rate 
(in terms of time intervals between successive pairs), neutral material was 
added to the lists for these rates. The arrangement of the material in the 
three lists is given in Table 1. The neutral material consisted of the random 
grouping of the digitss“2” through “9” into three-digit numbers. A pair 
of such numbers, per presentation, was used to fill the time intervals at the 
two-second rate; and a single three-digit number was used at the one-second 
rate. Thus, a time period comparable to one exposure at the four-second rate 
was filled with one paired associate plus one neutral exposure at the two- 
second rate and one paired associate plus three neutral exposures at the one- 
second rate. The introduction of this neutral material was designed to reduce 
rehearsing which might have occurred if the time interval was unfilled. 

The basic list was modified, so that the presentation of any given pair was 
in exactly the same position in all lists—in terms of the time interval from 
the beginning of the list and time intervals to any other presentation. The 
total time of presentation was held constant for all lists. 


4, Procedure 


The S was ushered into the experimental room and seated facing the mem- 
ory drum. Then Æ took his position behind the screen and read standard 
verbal-learning instructions to the S. The S was told to say aloud everything 
that appeared in the aperture of the drum and to supply the missing response 
by saying it aloud when the stimulus word appeared alone. Guessing was 
encouraged. No questions were answered by E once the drum was started. 

The method of presentation employed was a modified version of that used 
by Peterson et al. (9), Kintz (3), and Kintz and Zaffy (4). In place of 
the usual anticipation technique, in which successive turns of the drum expose 
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TABLE 1 
SAMPLE ITEMS FROM THE THREE Lists* 
Four Two One 
seconds seconds second 
MUSE—JEAN MUSE—JEAN MUSE—JEAN 
693 
693—463 463 
556 
BUZZ—FACT BUZZ—FACT BUZZ—FACT 
o BUZZ— 
BUZZ— 397 
523 
BUZZ— 397—523 437 
933 
437—933 766 
689 
LEND—WREN LEND—WREN LEND—WREN 
944 
944—722 722 
227 
PEAK—FOLD PEAK—FOLD PEAK—FOLD 
629 
629—737 p 737 
588 
REEL—SAT REEL—SAT REEL—SAT 
756 
756—226 226 
2 435 
FEW—MOSS FEW—MOSS FEW—MOSS 
REEL— 
REEL— 837 
REEL— (hy 
822—837 822 
LEND— 
LEND— 325 
LEND ey 
my) 296—325 296 
PEAK— 
PEAK— 983 
859 
PEAK— 272—983 272 


* In this sample the retention interval for BUZZ— is 0 seconds, for REEL— four 


scouts and for LEND— and PEAK— 16 seconds, regardless of the presentation 


the stimulus alone followed by the $-R pair, a single exposure of the S-R 
pair was used. Testing was accomplished by presenting the stimulus alone 
after zero, four, or 16 seconds had elapsed. Each § was tested nine times at 
each retention interval at one of the three rate conditions. The drum revolved 
continuously to present four consecutive repetitions on the same list. 

The length of the memory tape was equal to the length of the list for the 
four-second rate; so successive repetitions were given by each complete revo- 
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lution of the drum. The lists for the two-second and one-second rates were 
two times and four times the length of the four-second list respectively, and 
this required E to move sliding drum covers to expose successive portions of 
these lists. 


C. RESULTS 


The nine retention tests for each S at each retention interval were assigned 
scores of one for a correct response and zero for an incorrect response. The 
mean proportions of responses correctly made are presented in Table PA 


TABLE 2 
MEAN PROPORTIONS OF ITEMS CORRECTLY RECALLED 


N 


Presentation duration 


Retention interval and One Two Four 
presentation number : second seconds seconds 
Zero seconds 
1 93 99 99 
2 » 98 99 99 
3 99, 1.00 1.00 
4 99 1.00 99 
Four seconds 
1 31 34 57 
2 4 39 43 71 
3 49 y 48 83 
4 59 63 87 
Sixteen seconds 
z 1 09 10 .29 
2 20 27 52 
3 30 39 67 
4 42 46 78 


: 

An analysis of variance of the data was performed using a mixed design. 
Due to heterogeneity of both form and variance among the treatment groups, 
and in view of other restrictive assumptions often unsatisfied in “mixed” 
designs (designs in which some dimensions have repeated measures on the 
same Ss), all tests of significance were required to exceed the tabled values 
atthe .025 level (5, p. 83). 

The analysis of variance of the total number of correct responses for all 
conditions is summarized in Table 3. All Fs are significant, with the excep- 
tion of the rate-by-repetitions interaction. ; 

The differences between rates at the four-second and 16-second retention 
intervals did not appear at the zero-second interval because of the nearly 
Perfect performance of all Ss on the immediate-recall measure. The significant 
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TABLE 3 
SUMMARY OF THE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF THE ToTAL NUMBER OF 
Correct RESPONSES 


Source df MS F 
Between Ss 59 
Rates (R) 2 248.651 33.81 
Error (between Ss) 57 7.354 
Within Ss 660 
Retention Intervals (I) 2 1945.955 421.20* 
Repetitions (T) 3 148.641 171.05* 
Interaction 2 
Intervals-by-repetitions 6 33.093 43.54 
Intervals-by-rates 4 55.983 12.12* 
Rates-by-repetitions 6 1.383 1.59 
Intervals-by-rates-by-repetitions 12 1.631 2.15* 
Error (within) 627 
Error (I and I-by-R) 114 4.520 
Error (T and R-by-T) 171 .869 
Error (I-by-T and I-by-R-by-T) 342 760 
Total 719 
© p< 025. 


rate-by-retention-interval interaction reported in Table 3 reflects the even 
more homogeneous means at this interval when the repetitions are averaged. 
The repetitions-by-retention-interval interaction is primarily a function of 
the lack of spread at the zero-second retention interval. 
The differences between retention-interval means are highly significant. 
Table 2 indicates the magnitude of the decrease in retention over time for 


each presentation rate. There is also an increase in the proportion of correct 
recall as the number of repetitions increases, 


Significant differences between the rate means were obtained [see Table 3], 
but the comparisons of major interest are those between the rates. for the 
first presentation. A partial mixed-design analysis of variance shows the dif- 
ferences between the rates of the first-presentation data to be significant 
beyond the .001 level. Appropriate ¢ tests show the means of the one-second 
and two-second rates not to differ significantly (t= 1.14, df = 57). Sig- 
nificant differences were found between rates of one second and four seconds 


PE aes df = 57) and rates of two seconds and four seconds (¢ = 5.07, 


D. Discussion 


The striking differences among the retention intervals are in general agree- 
ment with a substantial body of evidence in short-term retention (6). The 
nearly perfect recall at the zero-second interval is a commonly reported out- 
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come [see Peterson et al. (9)]. Some authors have argued that a test at this 
interval should be regarded as an index of the accuracy of perception rather 
than as a measure of retention. In any case, the zero-second condition in the 
present study served primarily to insure that retention losses at longer inter- 
vals would not be overestimated; proportions correctly recalled at the four- 
second and 16-second retention conditions are meaningful only if recall is 
very close to 1.00 at zero seconds [but see Underwood (12) for a discussion 
of related problems]. 

One point of departure from many studies of short-term retention is the 
sharp drop in proportions correct from the zero-second to the four-second 
retention test. The data of Table 2 illustrate this decrement. Melton’s dis- 
cussion and summary of pertinent data (6) revealed a much smaller drop 
over comparable tithe periods in other studies. However, Melton discussed 
short-term-retention experiments in which the retention intervals contained 
only material designed to prevent rehearsing, in contrast to the overlapping 
presentation and testing conditions in the present study. The experiment by 
Peterson eż al. (10), which is basically similar to this study, also showed 
large retention losses over periods of four seconds and longer. 

The learning that is represented by improvement over repetitions, while 
certainly a familiar phenomenon, is difficult to relate directly to other investi- 
gations of short-term retention. The efficacy of repetitions of items has been 
demonstrated [Hellyer (1), Peterson et al. (9), and Waugh (13)] in a 
variety of situations, but no previous studies of short-term retention have 
reported repetitions of a list in the manner used here. 

The variable of central importance to this experiment is the relationship 
between the presentation duration and the‘ retention interval. In agreement 
with findings by Peterson et al. (10), an interaction did occur between these 
two factors; however, the interaction was interpreted as due primarily to 
nearly equal means at the zero-second retention interval. Peterson et al. fur- 
ther reported that the two-second rate is superior to the four-second rate 
when one paired associate intervened between presentations and tests or at 
retention intervals of two seconds and four seconds respectively. The four- 
second recall data in Table 2 show no indication of such an effect. Further- 
more, retention losses for all rates are roughly parallel, in contrast to Peter- 
son et al.'s findings (10). They found the superiority of the two-second rate 
over the four-second rate at very brief intervals to be reversed over longer 
intervals, with the two-second rate very inferior to the four-second rate at 


recall intervals of eight seconds and longer. 
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E. SUMMARY 


Each of three groups of 20 Ss were presented with a list of paired asso- 
ciates at rates of one second, two seconds, and four seconds. Within each rate 
the Ss were tested at retention intervals of zero, four, and 16 seconds. Four 
presentations of each list were given. Previous work had suggested that a 
two-second rate produces better recall than a four-second rate at retention 
intervals of four seconds or less, but falls sharply below a four-second rate 
when the retention period is eight seconds or longer. These results were not 
duplicated in the present study; so the authors concluded that the length of 
the retention interval, in addition to the interfering material in the interval, 
must be taken into account in the study of retention. 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD COLONIALISM, POLITICAL 
DEPENDENCE, AND INDEPENDENCE* 


Institute of Personality Assessment and Research and Department of Political Science, 
University of California, Berkeley 


Harrison G. GOUGH AND GIUSEPPE DI PALMA 


o 
A. INTRODUCTION 


The movement of former colonies and dependent states toward political 
independence and membership in the community of nations is clearly one of 
the significant political phenomena of today. In fact, the trend is so visible 
and tangible that the conceptual phrase “the emerging nations” is in almost 
everyday currency. : 

Whenever political or social events begin to take shape and to move in a 
particular direction it is,to be expected that attitudes with respect to these 
changes will crystallize. From the standpgint of attitude and opinion research 
two problems present themselves: first, to develop a brief and reliable index 
of the attitudinal dimension (i.e., favorable or unfavorable sentiments con- 
cerning the trend) ; and seéond, to relate this attitudinal continuum to socio- 
logical, demographic, and personological factors with which it covaries and 
which therefore may assist in its clarification. 

The initial requirement, it follows, is to develop an adequate measure of 
attitudes toward colonialism and political independence, and it is this task to 
which this paper is addressed. 


B. DEVELOPMENT OF *THE SCALE 
set of items that embodied a wide range 
pendence and dependence. An attempt 
was made to avoid extremes of negativism or positivism, so as to reduce the 
influence of desirability and acquiescence artifacts; and an attempt was made 
to express all views in a nonpejorative manner. A procedure to be described 
later was also adopted so as to overcome any biases in expression that the 
authors were not able to hold in check by conscious effort. i ; 
One hundred items were written, of which 34 were scored for neta 
ism on the basis of apriori judgment; these 34 items were those of unambig- 
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uous meaning, for which a clear designation of procolonialism or anticolonial- 
ism could be made. Eight representative items are listed below (with scoring 
for anticolonialism) : 
1. All countries still ruled by colonial powers should immediately be 
granted unconditional and total independence (agree). 
2. When a colonial power grants independence to one of its colonies, 
that country should not be allowed to maintain any political or economic 
control over the former colony (agree). 
3. The best guarantee for stability and progress of a former colony is 
strict cooperation with the country which formerly ruled it (disagree). 
4. A difficulty with granting independence too soon to a colony is that 


the new country will face economic and social problems that it cannot 
handle by itself (disagree). 


5. Colonial powers should grant independence to any of their subject 
countries that expressly request this (agree). 


6. The white nations should still bear the main burden of leading the 
colored nations toward progress (diszgree). 


7. A colony that is not granted independence has the right to achieve 
it by rebellion (agree). 


8. Nowadays, colonial control of a backward country by a more ad- 
vanced country usually improves the social welfare of the colony (dis- 


agree). 

The complete 100-item schedule was given to 52 students in a social psy- 
chology class at the University of California, with responses of “agree,” “un- 
certain,” and “disagree” being requested.! Scoring was on the basis of the 34- 
item key just mentioned. A mean of 16.4 was obtained, with a range of eight 
to 26. Next, each of the 100 items was correlated with the 34-item score to 
identify new items closely aligned with the original dimension and to identify 
any psychometrically inconsistent items among the original 34. 

Thirty-five items were selected in this analysis, including 20 new items and 
excluding 19 of the original 34. This shift was intentional and was under- 
taken in the hope of broadening the basis of assessment by bringing in atti- 
tudinal material of a less-obvious or less-emphatic nature, provided that these 


et Ase would be fully consonant with the original dimension. An example 
of these new items is, “In politics what counts is not 1 as the 
effectiveness of the m re che sxe 


y o eans selected for achieving that goal.” The statistical 
analysis permitted the scoring of “uncertain” responses in 23 of the 35 items. 

A consideration in selecting the 35 items was the control of the desirability 
of options. Some items were included on which a high percentage of students 
gave a scored response, and an equal number on which a low percentage ob- 


1 We thank Professor E. Ballachey for permitting this testing, 
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| tained a point. An effort was made to include a number of items with a 50 


per cent incidence of scored answers. This “centering” was apparently suc- 
cessful because the mean of the 52 protocols rescored for the 35-item key was 
18.2, and the range was five to Zi 

The third step in the analysis was to compute item-vs.-total-score correla- 
tions for cach of the 35 items (using the new total score) and Guttman re- 
producibility coefficients (8) for each item. Twenty-eight of the items satisfied 
the minimal requirements of these two criteria and were retained in a prefinal 


form of the attitude scale. At this point, the 28-item scale contained items (a) 


having clear psychological and psychometric relevance to the anticolonialism 
continuum, (b) equally distributed over pro and con positions, and (c) pos- 
sessing properties of unidimensionality and reproducibility. 

The fourth step in the development of the measure was to apply the 28- 
item version in a new sample of 120 students.2 On each item unit weights 
were assigned for the anticolonial response or responses, and these weights 
were correlated with total score. From this analysis the 18 best items were 
retained, with scoring “and item-vs.-total-score point-biserial correlations as 
reported in Table 1. A 

For the class of 120 students, the 18-item scale yielded a mean of 7.96, a 


deviation of 3.46, and a range of two to 
lations of the final scale with the earlier sca ! 
item scale), .94 (with the second 35-item scale), and .96 (with the third 28- 
item scale). e 

In the sample of 120 students used to reduce the 28-item scale to the final 
18-item version, the split-half corrected reliability coefficient was 67. On a 
sample of 88 students (described later) the corrected split-half coefficient was 


+.71. 
C. COMPARISON WITH OTHER VARIABLES 


Perhaps the best known and most widely used attitude scale developed to 


date is the F Scale for Authoritarianism (1). Any new scale, it would seem, 
should be checked against the F Scale to make sure that the new measure 1s 
not just an indirect (or inefficient) index of the F Factor. Some writers [e-g. 
(2, 3)] have suggested that response sets, such as desirability and acquiescence, 


2 Professor Ballachey was kind enough to permit this testing in a subsequent class 
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TABLE 1 


SCORING, PERCENTAGE OF ANTICOLONIAL ANSWERS, AND CORRELATION 


oF ITEMS WITH TOTAL SCORE 


Item and scoring 


Any cultural, linguistic, or ethnic group which 
wishes to withdraw from a state and set up a new 
state should have the right to do so (agree, uncer- 
tain). 


Colonial powers should grant independence to any 
of their subject countries that expressly request 
this (agree). 


No matter how underdeveloped, a colony that is 
granted real independence will in a reasonable pe- 
riod of time be able to resolve its own internal 
problems without external intervention (agree, un- 
certain). 


Experience after World War II has shown that 
the colonial territories which achieved the status of 
independent nations (e.g., Tunisia) can and do act 
with responsibility and good sense in matters of 
peace and international understanding (agree, un- 
certain). 3 
A colony that is not granted independence has the 
right to achieve it by rebellion (agree, uncertain). 


There is little to lose and something to gain if for- 
mer colonies maintain some ties with their former 
colonial powers (uncertain, disagree). 


If necessary, the United Nations and individual 
countries should impose sanctions against those 


countries which do not grant independence to their 
colonies (agree, uncertain). 


The main international task of 
ing nations should be that of c: 
ternational force, 
from both Russia a 


the newly develop- 
reating a third in- 
independent of the pressures 
nd the West (agree, uncertain) 


Some of the colonia 
dence to their col 
tle, informal syst 
uncertain), 


] powers tend to grant indepen- 
onies only to establish more sub- 
ems of control over them (agree, 


The case of Algeria has shown that national lib- 
eration movements do not result from small elite 
groups working in a context of general apathy, but 
are on the contrary large mass movements appeal- 
ing to the basic needs of the local peoples and 
commanding their support (agree, uncertain), 


Per cent 
correct 


30.8 


51.7 


217.5 


63.3 


67.5 


18.3 


40.0 


42.5 


65.0 


61.7 


Correlation 
with total 
score 


42 


40 


+32 


26 


.29 


47 


33 


26 


+34 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 


Correlation 
$ Per cent with total 
No. Item and scoring correct score 


11. With help from international cooperation and with 67.5 27 
freedom from any form of latent exploitation, the 
newly developing nations can employ the great 
technological resources of today to accomplish in 
a few years what more developed nations have ac- 
complished in the last 100 years (agree). 


12. Nowadays, colonial control of a backward country 30.0 47 
by a more advanced country usually improves the 
social welfare of the colony (disagree). 


13. The general impact of colonialism in the past, e.g., 36.7 23 
Britain’s control of India, Belgium’s control of the 
Congo, etc., has been deleterious to the cause of 
human freedom, socio-economic progress, and un- 
derstanding among peoples and races (agree). 


14. Substantially, if not formally, a latge part of Latin 40.8 .28 
America is in a position comparable to that of a 
colony of the United States (agree, uncertain). 


15. If necessary for the maintenance of international 45.0 AT 
equilibrium, we should occupy the territories of 
strategic importance that otherwise are likely to 
fall into the hands of potential enemies (uncertain, 
disagree). . 


° 


16. No world power should withdraw from a colony 45.8 28 
if that colony is of strategic importance to the 
maintenance of the international balance of power 
(disagree). 


17. The actions of the United States toward Cuba are 25.8 Al 
comparable to those of a colonial power that tries 
to suppress movements of national liberation with- 
in its colonies (agree, uncertain). * 


18. In politics what counts is not so much the goal as 45.8 37 


the effectiveness of the means selected for achiev- 
ing that goal (uncertain, disagree). 


play a significant role in determining scores on the F Scale. To the extent that 
the foregoing is true, one would have an additional reason for wishing to 
demonstrate independence between the new measure and the F Scale. Further, 
intelligence may play a role in the genesis of procolonial versus anticolo- 
nial attitudes; but one would hope that it would not be the main deter- 
miner of scores on the scale. In short, it is important in developing an attitude 
measure to see if it is free of relationships that could bias its meanings. 

To check on the correlations with the F Scale, intellectual ability, and 
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prior scales of political opinion, the anticolonialism measure—along with the 
F Scale, McClosky’s scales for anomie and conservatism (9), Rokeach’s scales 
for dogmatism and opinionation (10), and the College Vocabulary Test (7) 
—weas given to a sample of 88 University of California students. 

For this sample of 88 students, the mean score on the anticolonialism scale 
was 7.84, and the standard deviation was 2.89. Its correlation with the F 
Scale was —.20. This value, in the expected direction (less authoritarianism 
associated with greater opposition to colonialism), is not high enough to sug- 
gest that one scale can be substituted for the other. With McClosky’s scales, 
the coefficients were .16 with anomie and —.17 with conservatism; again in 
the expected direction, but encouragingly low. 

The correlation with Rokeach’s scale for dogmatism was .05, and with left 
opinionation the correlation was .56. Anticolonialism, one*may conclude, has 
a definite relationship to the more-generalized political attitudes assessed by 
Rokeach’s measure. Paralleling the foregging is a —.33 correlation with right 
opinionation. With total opinionation (an index of one’s tendency to adopt 
categorical and unmodulated political postures), the anticolonialism scale cor- 
a «14. Finally, with the vocabulary test, the correlation is an insignificant 

In a sample of 46 college females, the anticolonialism scale was correlated 
with Dicken’s scales for social desirability and acquiescence on the California 
Psychological Inventory (4, 5). In this sample, anticolonialism yielded a 
mean of 7.61 and a standard deviation of 2.23. Its correlation with social 
desirability was .02; with acquiescence, .05. These values indicate that the 
efforts made to keep the anticolonialism scale free from response-set weak- 
nesses have been moderately successful. 


D. CROSSCULTURAL APPLICATION 
The anticolonialism scale was developed with the explicit hope of being 
applicable in research on political and social attitudes anywhere: i.e., that 
s would function validly in translation and crosscultural usage. To secure pre- 
iminary evidence on this issue, the 18-item instrument was translated into 


French,? and arrangements were made for ihe test fed 
i t f le 
with both English and French editions.4 e testing of a bilingual samp 


Project, Photoduplication Servi i 
ee E ervice, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ng ne a ate Order Document No. 8416, remitting $1.25 for photoduplicates or 
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Ninety-five students at the University of Montreal, Quebec, Canada, took 
French version; 90, the English. Of these, 30 completed both forms. For 
French version the mean score was 10.60, and the standard deviation was 
241. On the English version the mean was 11.10; the standard deviation, 
“2.74. These values are fairly similar and imply that the two editions function 
in an equivalent way. For the 30 students who took both versions, a correla- 
n of .72 was obtained between the scores on the French and the English 
‘tests. Viewed as an equivalent-form reliability coefficient, this correlation is 
of the magnitude typically obsérved for measures of attitudes, personality, and 


data available. ‘ 
An Italian version’ of the scale was prepared and was given to a sample 
~ of 34 students at the University of Bologna, Italy. For these students the 
" mean score,was 11.18; the standard deviation, 2.86. 


E. PsycHOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS 


As a final source of information on the anticolonialism scale, scores on the 


"Measure were correlated with adjectival descriptions made of each other by 
asample of 45 girls. For this purpose, each girl completed an Adjective 
panel of five observers 


List (6) on five of her friends, so that for each girl a 
was defined. By counting the number of times an adjective had been e 

and by giving two points whenever an adjective was designated as “very 
highly characteristic,” a score was derived for each word. These scores could 


= range from zero to 10. 
Ina search for those words that identify girls 
girls ranking low, the anticolonialism scores for 
With each of the 300 adjectival scores. ‘The purpose of the 
delineate a psychological portrait of the subject with high scores 4n 5 
© subject with low scores. Each of the 45 girls was a member of a " be ESk 
$0 the descriptions may be presumed to have some degree of interpersona! 
validity. 
= r : ited with the American 
Seay ttn inf A eit a ein 
f Professor Mario Battacchi of 


or $1.25 for microfilm. 
© This testing was arranged through the: courtesy) 2 


4 the University of Bologna. 


x 
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A great many individual words had correlations of a statistically significant 
magnitude, but any attempt to list all of them would defeat the purpose of 
the analysis, which is heuristic—not definitional. A choice will be made to 
emphasize themes and patterns in the relationships. Two words of direct rel- 
evance to the intentions of the scale had significantly positive correlations: 
independent and progressive. Girls with high scores on anticolonialism were 
described by their peers as independent and progressive. They were also de- 
scribed as adventurous, frank, handsome, attractive, and good-looking. The 
syndrome of associated personological characteristics appears to be one stress- 
ing initiative, verve, independence, and self-confidence. 

Among the words used to describe girls with the lowest scores on anticolo- 
nialism, the most significant correlation (—.43) was with “slow.” Inhibited, 
intolerant, stolid, and planful were also used to describe girls with low scores. 
The patterns may seem to favor the high scorer and, indeed, there may have 
been a slight trend in this direction; however, to balance the picture negative 
qualities (such as carelessness and impulsivity) were observed among the high 
scorers. And positive qualities, such as foresight, goëd judgment, and loyalty 
were mentioned in describing the low scorers. 

The constellation of favorable attributes characterizing the girls with higher 
scores may stem from the fact that these girls reflect in their attitudes the 
progressive and liberal viewpdints which are ascendant on today’s American 
Venus: The same syndrome might not prevail among individuals whose anti- 
colonialism finds little environmental support. The obvious limitation iniposed 
by the lack of adjectival data for males should also be noted. 


F. „Discussion 


The anticolonialism scale described in this report appears to be a valid and 
useful tool for the study of political and social attitudes. New nations are com- 
ing into existence almost daily, and the phenomenon of the growing indepen- 
dence of former colonies and dependent States is a significant political occur- 
rence of our time. Attitudes toward colonialism, and toward the hastening or 
retarding of the time of its disappearance are Proper current subjects of study. 

To make such study possible, one needs a brief, valid, and reliable measure 
of anticolonial attitudes—one that is free of nuisance relationships to response- 
set artifacts and to measures of other Political attitudes, Although not essen- 
tial perhaps, one hopes for a measure that is valid in translation and in cross- 
cultural usage. 


The anticolonialism scale offered in this Paper seems to possess the quali- 
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ties just enumerated. It correlates little if at all with acquiescence or desir- 
ability; and it is only slightly related to the California F Scale or to measures 
of dogmatism, general opinionation, anomie, and conservatism. It is also free 
of any sizeable correlation with verbal intelligence. At the same time, its con- 
tent validity is adequate; and its personological implications (insofar as they 
have been determined) are in line with theoretical expectations. 
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THE SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL AS A MEASURE 
OF SUBLIMINAL MESSAGE EFFECTS** 


Department of Journalism, University of Mississippi 


Jere R. Hoar AND Epwin E. MEEK 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Since 1863 the use of visual and auditory subliminal exposure has been 
reported. To summarize, the data seem to indicate (a) that messages can be 
received below the threshold of conscious awareness (4), (b) that discrimi- 
nation may take place at subthreshold intensities (2), (¢) that subjects can 
make discriminatory responses even when they are not able to report the stim- 
ulus correctly (5), (d) that influence on behavior other than discrimination 
(1); but (e) that persuasion—i.c., get- 


behavior can sometimes be achieved : 
take place under conditions 


ting subjects to take presgribed actions—does not 
and with techniques presently in use in controlled experiments (3). 

From results obtained by Bach and Klein (1) and others, the present au- 
thors theorized that subliminal messages of a persuasive nature that are com- 
municated (i.e., that reach the nervous systems of subjects) have effects whether 
or not the magnitude of the attitude changes brought about are great enough 
to affect overt behavior. Further, they theorized that this attitude change can 
be demonstrated with the proper instruments. 

Physical demonstration of the foregoing theories might imply that, when 
subliminal messages fail to persuade, failure may be due to stimulus competi- 
tion, lack of subject motivation, or to a stimulus of short duration or of low 


intensity. 
B. METHOD 


Thirty-three Ss, subdivided into two experimental groupi and one control 


group, took part in the study. All Ss were journalism students, and all but 
one were undergraduates. 

In one part of the experiment, 
inally to “vote Wehle” and “eat Yble. 


both experimental groups were urged sublim- 
” In another part, the experimental 


PEN: ae i setts, on May 11, 1965, 
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groups were “exposed” to each of the following filmed subliminal messages; 
Free Press Passive, Press Room Calm, Party Leader Strong, Lobbyist Valu- 
able, Legislature Fair, and Reporter Bad. 

All messages were projected during the showing of an Ohio State Univer- 
sity film entitled Legislative Reporter. The showing lasted approximately 20 
minutes and, during the showing, each subliminal message was projected 12 
times. 

Subliminal messages were projected onto the movie screen by means of a 
standard 35-roll film projector. The projector was placed about one-half inch 
from the focal-plane shutter in a 4 X 5 Speed Graphic camera. Ground glass 
and lens had been removed from the camera leaving only the shell and the 
back shutter. 

Both camera and projector were mounted on a base attached to a standard 
tripod. Subliminal messages were projected from a darkened projection room, 
the subliminal apparatus being about two feet from the movie projector. The 
projection room was soundproof, and double exposure of the messages (while 
the experimenter cocked the focal-plane shutter) was avoided by means of a 
hinged metal flap that could be lowered over the lens opening. 

An advantage of the focal-plane shutter was that many exposures could be 
tested to determine the average limen. Experiments were tried using speeds 
ranging from one-fiftieth to one-thousandth of a second. It seemed that a 
speed of one four-hundredth of a second was the speed nearest the threshold 
of awareness of nearly all persons tested? Careful attention was given, so 
that messages were not exposed during periods in which the film was pro- 
jected at low intensity (i.e., fade-ins and fade-outs). During the testing, Ss 
seemed not to be aware of the messages ; however, one woman reported seeing 
letters on one occasion and wondered if there were a flaw in the film. 

All Ss were pretested from three days to one week before “exposure” to 
the subliminal influences and were given an identical test as soon as they had 
seen the movie, 

The control group saw the movie with no messages. One experimental 
group saw the movie and was exposed to eight subliminal messages, but was 
not warned that any clues were to be given. The second experimental group 
saw the movie and all eight messages, but was told to watch with particular 


care for a message of importance that would be presented. 


Because the film used is a journalism-training film, subjects were told that 


2 The authors arrived indepen 


# f 
projection as used by Parker AN at the same exposure speed and method 0. 
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the film showing substituted for one of the regular class lectures on the sub- 
ject “legislative reporting.” The nature of the film is such that it could have 
applicability in different classes. 

Two separate tests were given on each test date. In one, respondents were 
to choose from a ballot and vote for a candidate for office. They were to as- 
sume that they knew nothing about any of the candidates, who were listed as 
Elhew, Wehle, and Hewle. They also were to choose a breakfast food from 
a shelf of unfamiliar brands: Orser, Ybel, and Zern. The order in which the 
foils were presented on the ballot was rotated. 

The second test was a semantic-differential test in which six concepts were 
judged in terms of each of the following 10 dichotomies: good—bad, worth- 
less—valuable, fair—unfair, unpleasant—pleasant, weak—strong, heavy— 
light, small—large, active—passive, slow—fast, and agitated—calm. Scales 
were chosen on an a priori basis from among those tested by Osgood, Tannen- 
baum and Suci (6). Factor titles were placed on the pages in a random order, 
and a single page was used for each concept. 

Concepts tested before“and after exposure to subliminal messages were as 
follows: Party Leader, Lobbyist, Legislature, Reporter, Press Room, and 
Free Press, Subliminally, between the two tests, subjects were “exposed” to 
each of the following messages: Vote Wehle, Eat Ybel, Free Press Passive, 
Press Room Calm, Party Leader Strong, Lobbyist Valuable, Legislature Fair, 
Reporter Bad. 

Some of the subliminal suggestions were in accord with the objective mes- 
sage of the film (Lobbyist Valuable) ; some were opposed (Press Room Calm); 
others were neither in accord nor opposed (Legislature Fair). 


C. RESULTS 


Table 1 shows the changes in selections that took place after subjects had 
seen the messages “vote Wehle and eat Ybel.” In three of four instances, the 
experimental groups moved in the directions urged. Control-group choices 
universally moved in the opposite directions. However, changes are not sig- 
nificant (p = .05). 

Results obtained from the semantic differential are as follows. Eight of 12 
averaged scores for the experimental groups represent changes in the direc- 
tions urged. For the control group, three of the changes are negative and 


three are positive. i i 
None of the changes is significant at the .05 level. In computing chi square, 


subjects were combined into two groups: those voting in the motivated direc- 
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TABLE 1 
Vortnc BEFORE AND AFTER FILM EXPOSURE BY CONTROL AND EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 
Experimental groups Control 
Ss told to group 
look for Ss told Ss exposed 
Vote or message nothing to film 
selection (N = 10) (N = 13) (N = 10) 
Message: Vote Wehle 
In favor 
Before film 1 4 5 
After film 2 2 3 
Against 
Before film 9 9 5 
After film 8 11 7 
Message: Eat Ybel 
In favor 
Before film 2 1 
After film 1 4 0 
Against 
Before film 10 11 9 
After film g 9 10 


tion and those voting in the opposite-direction. The chi-square test was applied 
to averaged data for each group on the potency, evaluative, and activity fac- 
tors of the semantic differential. Numerical valuations for the seven scale 
positions were obtained by assigning the digits +3 through —3. 


D. SUMMARY e 


Two experimental groups (one motivated) chose a candidate, selected a 
product, and made judgments about eight concepts connected with a film to 
which they were exposed. 


Between pretest and posttest, experimental-group Ss were exposed to sub- 


TABLE 2 
CHANGES IN AVERAGED FACTOR Scores AFTER Exposure To FILM 


Semantic-differential factor 


Potency Activity Evaluation 
Lobby- 
Party Press Free ist Legis- 
Siti Leader Room Press Valu- lature Reporter 
N Strong Calm Passive able Fair Bad 
Saw film and messages 13 
Sey ara and messages A AS a H i D 
and were given warning 10 Aye 13  —.03* 52 40 82 
Saw film only 9 —03 —14 16" 25 —03 —A48 
“SNmee a a MMM 


** Eight Ss. 


l 
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liminal messages designed to influence their selections and judgments. A con- 


trol group saw the film but not the messages. 

Changes in voting were largely in the motivated direction; however, the 
changes found could have occurred by chance. 

The hypotheses that subliminal messages have a measurable effect upon at- 
titudes (even when those attitudes are not externalized and do not affect ulti- 
mate decisions) and that the changed attitudes can be demonstrated by means 
of a semantic differential were not statistically confirmed. 
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A COMPARISON OF THE ORGANIZATIONAL CLIMATES 
OF NEGRO AND WHITE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS* 


College of Education, University of Georgia 


Harotp W. GENTRY AND James B. KENNEY 


-————— 


A. BACKGROUND 


During the past 20 years the attention of the nation has been increasingly 
directed toward those public schools enrolling only Negro children. This has 
been particularly true of Negro schools located in the South. These schools 
have been indicted for the low achievement of their graduates, for being pri- 
marily vocational in purpose, for being poorly staffed, for having low finan- 
cial support, and for being inferior in general to segregated white schools. 
Although considerable research has‘been directed toward the students and 
staffs of Negro schools, few empirical studies have been conducted in an at- 
tempt to isolate the ways in which these, schools are organized and operated. 
Many questions seem pertinent: for example, Are white schools administered 
in a more democratic manner than Negro schools? Is there higher morale 
among faculty members of white schools than among faculty members of 
Negro schools? Do Negro and white faculty members differ in their percep- 
tions of the schools in which they are employed? 

In this study the authors sought to examine faculty perception of the “cli- 
mate” of both Negro and white elementary schools in an urban school system 
of a southern state. The instrument used was the Organizational Climate 
Description Questionnaire developed by Halpin and Croft (4). Halpin and 
Croft sought to identify and describe the dimensions of organizational climate 
in elementary schools through an analysis of social interaction within the 
school organization. They developed the instrument known as the Organiza- 
tional Climate Description Questionnaire, which identifies eight dimensions 
of organizational behavior and six types of organizational climate. Four of 
the dimensions (disengagement, hindrance, esprit, and intimacy) measure & 
faculty’s perception of interaction as related to the faculty group, while the 
other four dimensions (aloofness, production emphasis, thrust, and considera- 


tion) are measures of teacher perception of the principal’s behavior. 


Massachusetts, on May 12, 1965, 
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The eight dimensions of organizational behavior, slightly modified by 
present authors, were defined by Halpin and Croft (4) as follows: 


1. Disengagement refers to the teachers’ tendency to be “not with it.” 
This dimension describes a group that is “going through the motions,” a 
group that is “not in gear” with respect to the task at hand. 

2. Hindrance refers to the teachers’ feeling that the principal burdens 
them with routine duties, committee demands, and other requirements 
which the teachers construe as unnecessary busy work. The teachers per- 
ceive the principal as hindering rather than facilitating their work. 

3. Esprit refers to “morale.” The teachers feel that their social needs 
are being satisfied, and that they are, at the same time, enjoying a sense 
of accomplishment in their job. 

4. Intimacy refers to the teachers’ enjoyment of friendly social rela- 
tions with each other. This dimension describes a social-needs satisfac- 
tion which is not necessarily associated with task accomplishment. 

5. Aloofness refers to behavior by the principal which is characterized 
as formal and impersonal. He “goes by the book” and prefers to be 
guided by rules and policies rather than to deal with the teachers in an 
informal, face-to-face situation. His behavior, in brief, is universalistic 
rather than particularistic; nomothetic rather than idiosyncratic. To 
maintain this style, he keeps himself—at least, “emotionally”—at a dis- 
tance from his staff. 

6. Production emphasis refers to behavior by the principal which is 
characterized by close supervision of the staff. He‘is highly directive, and 
plays the role of a “straw boss.” His communication tends to go in only 
one direction, and he is not sensitive to feedback from the staff. S 

7. Thrust refers to behavior by the principal which is characterized 
by his evident effort in trying to “move the organization.” “Thrust” be- 
havior is marked not by close supervision but by the principal’s attempt 
t motivate the teachers through the example which he personally sets. 

ğ Consideration refers to beħavior by the principal which is charac- 
terized by an inclination to treat the teachers “humanly,” to try to do a 
little something extra for them in human terms, 


zational climate. Ranged alon 
controlled, 
follows (5): 


= a continuum they are: open, autonom 
» Paternal, and closed. Each climate type is defined 4 


1. The open climate describes a ic li Ta 3 
is moving toward its n energetic, lively organization which 


its goals, and which provides satisfaction for the 
eoon ss social needs. Leadership acts emerge easily and appro- 
ar a pe Sinbad group and the leader. The members are pre- 
erat PRPs onately with neither task achievement nor social- 

sfaction; satisfaction on both counts seems to be obtained easily 
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and almost effortlessly. The main characteristic of this climate is the 
“authenticity” of the behavior that occurs among all members. 

2. The autonomous climate is described as one in which leadership 
acts emerge primarily from the group. The leader exerts little control 
over the group members; high esprit results primarily from social-needs 
satisfaction, Satisfaction from task-achievement is also present, but to 
a lesser degree. 

3. The controlled climate is characterized best as impersonal and 
highly task-oriented. The group’s behavior is directed toward task- 
accomplishment, while relatively little attention is given to behavior 
oriented to social-needs satisfaction, Esprit is fairly high, but it reflects 
achievement at some expense to social-needs satisfaction, This climate 
lacks openness, or “authenticity” of behavior, because the group is di» 
proportionately preoccupied with task achievement. 

4. The familiar climate is highly personal, but uncontrolled. The 
members of this organization satisfy their social needs, but pay rela- 
tively little attention to social control in respect to task accomplishment. 
Accordingly, esprit is not extremely high simply because the group mem- 
bers secure little satisfaction from’ task achievement. Hence, much of 
the behavior within this climate can be construed as “inauthentic.” 

$. The paternal climate is characterized best as one in which the prin- 
cipal constrains the emergence of leadérship acts from the group and 
attempts to initiate most of the acts himself. The leadership skills within 
the group are not used to supplement the principal's own ability to initi- 
ate leadership acts, Actordingly, some leadership acts are not even 
attempted. In short, little satisfaction is obtained in respect to either 
achievement or social needs; hence, esprit among the members is low. 
> 6. The closed climate is characterized by a high degree of apathy on 
the part of all members of the organization, The organization is not 
“moving”; esprit is low because the group members secure neither social- 
needs satisfaction nor the satisfaction that comes from task achievement. 
The members’ behavior can be construed" as “inauthentic”; indeed, the 
organization seems to be stagnant. R 


B. PURPOSE AND SETTING 


The purpose of this study was to answer two questions: (a) Do the fac- 
ulties of Negro and white elementary schools in a predominantly segregated- 
school system perceive the organizational climate of their schools differently? 
and (b) If the faculties of Negro and white elementary schools perceive the 
organizational climates of the schools differently, where does the difference 
lie? 

The population of the study include 
urban school district located in a south 
in the school district was rather evenly divided between 
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races. While the school system had complied with a court order to begin 
integrating Negro and white students, there had been no integration of teach- 
ing staffs at the time the study was conducted. 

The school system enjoys the prestige of being one of the best in the State. 
The salary scale is one of the highest in the State and is comparable to those 
in cities of equal size throughout the Nation. The community in which the 
school system is located has a history of rather good relations between the 
races. Negroes serve on the school board and other governmental bodies 
within the community. > 


C. METHOD 


The Organizational Climate Description Questionnaire was given to the 
faculties of all elementary schools in the system during the last quarter of 
the school year 1964. All questionnaires were completed on the same day. 
The principal of each school, who had received detailed instruction on the 
way in which the instrument was to be administered, accepted responsibility 
for seeing that each teacher in his school completed the questionnaire. The 
instruments were returned to the central office where they were collected by 
the investigators. Complete responses were returned from 111 of 114 ele- 
mentary schools. a 

To insure anonymity of the participants, no names were required on the 
questionnaires, After the instruments were completed by faculty members, 
the instruments were sealed by the principal in a specially prepared envelope 
in the Presence of the faculty and placed in the intrasystem delivery system. 

The questionnaires were computer scored with a program provided by the 
originators of the instrument, and chi squares were computed to test the 
significance of the difference between the distributions of climate types in each 
of the two types of schools. A test of significance, using Student’s ż, was em- 
Ployed to identify significant differences between means. 


D. RESULTS 


Table 1 shows that the faculties of 


f the Negro and the white elementary 
schools perceive the organizational cli 


s $ mate of the school differently in some 
STANCES in others, similarly. While 40 per cent of the Negro schools were 
perceived by their faculties as being “closed,” only six per cent of the white 
schools were seen in this manner by their faculties. Approximately 41 per cent 
of the white faculties saw their school as having an “open” climate, as com- 


pared with 13 per cent of the Negro faculties, Thus, in one comparison Negro 
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TABLE 1 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF ELEMENTARY ScHoots BY TYPE or 
ORGANIZATIONAL CLIMATE AND RACE 


Type of school 
Organizational Negro Total 
climate Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
Open 6 13.3 27 40.9 33 a 
Autonomous 0 _ 2 30 2 1 
Controlled 8 178 7 106 15 iss 
Familiar 0 — 5 74 $ as 
Paternal 13 © 289 21 33 w 
Closed 18 40.0 4 él 22 193 
Total 45 100.0 66 100.0 LELI 100.0 


* Chi square, Negro—white = 28.26, $ <0. 


schools are quantitatively described as tending toward the “ ” end of 
the continuum, while white schools are more often seen as “open.” 

On the other hand, 29 per cent of the Negro faculties and 32 per cent of 
white faculties perceive their school as having a “paternalistic” climate; there- 
fore, when considering al schools irrespective of race, “paternalism” becomes 
the most frequently selected climate type (30.6 per cent) followed closely 
by the “open” climate (29.7 per cent) and then by “closed” climate (19.8 
per cent). 

Table 2 presents a comparison of means of each of the climate dimensions 
for Negro and white schools by climate type. It should be recalled that the 
dimension pattern forms six climates: for example, an “open” climate is char- 


TABLE 2 
COMPARISON OF DIMENSION MEANS OF NEGRO AND Warre ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS BY 
TYPE OF ORGANIZATIONAL CLIMATE 


Organizational climate* 
Ore n Controlled 
Ne White Snot 1 adol 
: heat school N=7) t 

Dimension (N=6) (N=27) : we?) 
Disengagement ? 41.5 aes” y a: prt} 
Bindrance 300 426 109 ns 3 
Esprit 49.0 58.9 2.90) ber sa a 
Intimacy 44.0 46.2 32 aoa oH i 5 
Aloofness 40.3 424 10 aa 134 
Production emphasis 60.0 48.6 47100" a Sia ‘48 
Thrust 58.8 56.4 1.82 HH 323 1.08 
Consideration 59.3 62.0 1:10 2 2 


> Authoritarian and “familiar” climates not included because no Negro schools 


fall in these categories. 
thon Significant at the .05 level. 
** Significant at the .01 level. 
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TABLE 2 (continued) 


Organizational climate* 


Paternalistic Closed 

Negro White Negro White 

school school school school 
Dimension (N=13) (N = 21) t (N=18) (N=4) t 
Disengagement 58.3 54.9 1.16 59.8 61.2 0.54 
Hindrance 47.4 51.1 1.92 51.2 53.8 1.07 
Esprit 41.5 42.9 .80 38.4 38.0 17 
Intimacy 39.7 42.5 1.93 44.0 44.0 03 
Aloofness 44.2 41.9 1.07 ° 54.4 48.8 1.10 
Production emphasis 56.5 52.3 1.94 59.9 58.2 52 
Thrust 51.8 49.5 99 41.7 40.2 57 
Consideration 56.5 60.0 1.85 47.9 54.0 2.418 


acterized by high esprit, thrust and consideration and° low disengagement, 
hindrance and production emphasis. It will be noted that significant differ- 
ences between the two groups occur only at the extremes of the climate 
continuum. In schools classified as “open” by faculties of both races, Negro 
faculties perceive themselves as being significantly»lower on esprit and sig- 
nificantly higher on disengagement and production emphasis than do faculties 
of predominantly white schools. On the other hand, in schools with “closed” 


climates, the white faculties perceive the principal as being significantly more 
considerate than do Negro faculties. A 


E. Conctusions AND DISCUSSION 


The results of the study provide evidence on which answers to the two 
questions posed may be based. First, Negro and white elementary-school fac- 
ulties in a predominantly segregated-school system, while in agreement as 
to the “paternal” climate existing in some schools of both races, generally 
view the organizational climate of their schools differently. Second, Negro 
faculties tend to view their schools as falling on the “closed” end of the cli- 
mate continuum (paternalistic or closed), while white teachers see their 
school as having a bipolar distribution on the climate continuum (open or 
paternalistic). 

When the analysis is made in terms of dimension scores, the two groups 
show significant differences in perception only at the Ritéemies of the climate 
continuum. It is apparent that Negro faculties see the faculty group as hav- 
ing rather low morale and as being highly disengaged from their tasks. At 
the same time they view the Principal as emphasizing production, with modest 
consideration for the faculty. On the other hand, white faculties tend to have 
higher morale within the faculty group and to view the principal as hard 


= 
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working and considerate. Leadership in the Negro faculties is apparently 
centered in the principal, while in white faculties it arises perhaps both from 
the faculty group and the principal. 

The fact that a relatively high percentage of both white and Negro teach- 
ers see their schools as “paternalistic” is of interest. This may be a feature 
common to the southeastern region. In their original study in which the 
Organizational Climate Description Questionnaire was developed, Halpin 
and Croft (4) reported that six out of 10 schools in another state from this 
region could be classified as “paternalistic.” Although the two studies do not 
offer sufficient data on which to reach a conclusion, they indicate a point of 
departure for future studies of this nature. In view of the past history of 
paternalism in society and government within the southeastern region, it 
seems not unreasonable to expect that many public schools would reflect a 
“paternalistic” climate resulting from paternalistic leadership. 

Why do Negro teachers tend to perceive their schools as “closed,” while 
white teachers tend to perceive a substantial number of their schools as 
“open”? There are many factors, such as needs satisfaction, values, and cul- 
tural background, which affect perception (2). Undoubtedly these factors and 
many others were operative to a greater or lesser degree in this particular 
instance.’ The authors conjecture that one of the more tenable explanations 
of the findings of this study lies in the role of the principal in the school and 
community. 

Some authorities (1, 3) believe that the principal is the key figure within 
a school organization. His approach to making decisions, controlling students, 
developing public relations, and working with the faculty decidedly influence 
the interactions that occur within the faculty group, the relationship between 
the school and the central administration, and the relationship between the 
school and the community. Because of this influence, the principal occupies 
a sometimes anxious, pressure-ridden, and conflict-prone position. Subject to 
the wishes, expectations, and pressures of his faculty on one hand and those 
of the superintendent, school board, and community on the other, the prin- 
cipal (regardless of his race) can truly be characterized as the “man in the 
middle.” Caught in the middle, the principal must find some way to resolve 
the conflicts and pressures that beset him from both sides. In this respect, 
the Negro principal probably finds himself in a more untenable position than 
the principal of a white school because he must mediate between two posi- 
tions that are more widely separated than those faced by the white principal. 
In addition, the Negro principal usually occupies a higher-status position 
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within his school community than does his white counterpart. This circum- 
stance increases the pressure on the Negro principal because he is often placed 
in a position of representing the wishes of the community, as well! as the school 
faculty, in dealing with the superintendent and board of education. 

Faced with the pressures of his job and the conflict of representing two 
often-divergent points of view, the principal must take some action to resolve 
his dilemma. What alternatives, then, are open to him? Halpin and Winer 
(6), in a study involving a military organization suggested that the man in 
the middle may take several courses of action: (a) he can identify completely 
with his superiors and the formal organization and disparage the need to be 
considerate of his subordinates, (4) he can reduce intimacy with his men to 
minimize guilt feelings about being inconsiderate of them, (c) he can be in- 
considerate “on the job” but very considerate of the men off the job, and (d) 
he can identify completely with his men. If a leader fully accepted any of 
these positions, he probably would be ineffective due to a failure to fully serve 
either his superiors or his subordinates. An effective leader would be able to 
achieve balance in his behavior, so that his superior’and his subordinates will 
not view him as being “the man” of the other group. 

Following this line of thinking, the data presented in this paper seem to 
indicate that white principals have achieved a degree of balance in their 
operation. Morale in their schools is generally high, the teachers view the 
principal as considerate, and there seems to be a reasonable balance between 
production emphasis and thrust. In other words, the organization apparently 
meets the twin needs of the faculty group: e.g., social satisfaction and task 
accomplishment. Conversely, the Negro principal appears to have become 
more oriented to his superiors with a corresponding lessening of concern for 
his subordinates. While working hard himself and emphasizing production, 
there apparently is low task accomplishment due to low morale and high 
disengagement on the part of the faculty. 


F. Summary 

In this study, the authors sought (a) to determine if faculties of Negro 
and white elementary schools in a predominantly segregated-school system 
perceive the organizational climate of their schools differently and, if they do, 
(b) to determine where the difference lies. 
Shp: Organizational Climate Description Questionnaire developed by 

pin and Croft was used as the data-gathering instrument. The sample 
consisted of 111 elementary schools in an urban school district in a South- 
eastern State. Forty-five of the sample schools were Negro, 66 were white. 
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Negro and white faculties differ significantly in their perception of the 
organizational climate of their schools, A large majority of Negro faculties 
perceive their schools as either " " or “paternalistic” (as defined by the 
model presented), while white faculties see their schools a+ “open” or 
“paternalistic.” 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN EXPRESSED SELF- 
ESTEEM AND ASSUMED SIMILARITY** 


Department of Psychology, Marymount Manhattan College 


Maureen P. FITZGERALD? 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In social interaction, each individual puts forth some claims as to what sort 
of person he is and what sort of behavior he expects from others. The antici- 
pated behavior is affected by (a) the image the individual has of himself, (b) 
the image he has of'others, and (c) the image he believes others have of him. 
Heider (8); Kogan and Tagiuri (9); Kogan, Tagiuri, and Portis (10); 
and Tagiuri, Blake, and Bruner (14) stress the reciprocity of these relations. 
Festinger (3, 4) would cast these relations in terms of consonance amongst 
relevant cognitions. . 

The attitudes reflected in assumed similarity (i.e., the degree to which one 
person perceives another as similar to himself) are attitudes of which the in- 
dividual is frequently unaware. High assumed similarity supposedly indicates 
acceptance of others; while a low assumed-similarity score is considered more 
indicative of a rejecting, psychologically distant attitude (5). Investigators 
have Sought to relate assumed similarity or social distance to adjustment and 
effective interpersonal relations. 

Previous studies employing normal populations have considered high self- 
esteem or self-acceptance to be a trait common in all their Ss (1, 6, 8, 1, 
12, 13). It would seem that the degree of Self-esteem would affect the sim- 
ilarity assumed to others. The present study consisted of an attempt to exam- 
ine the foregoing assumption more closely and to determine the degree to 
which self-esteem and assumed similarity are related. Self-esteem is herein de- 
fined as the rating a person gives himself on a set of items descriptive of per- 

incetown, Massachusetts, on May 17, 1965, 
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sonal attributes (6). Three main hypotheses are tested. The first compares the 
similarity between the image the individual has of himself and the image he 
has of others and its relationship to self-esteem. The second and third hypoth- 
eses attempt to extend the concept of assumed similarity and consonant rela- 
tions to the similarity between the image the S$ has of himself and the image 
he believes others have of him. 

First, it was predicted that the magnitude of the discrepancy or dissonance 
between the image of the self and the image the S has of another—an average 
person, one who is neither a close friend nor one disliked—would be greater 
for those expressing low self-esteem than for those expressing high self-esteem. 
This hypothesis stemmed from the consideration that what a person expects 
from his world is in part determined by his own personality. The person with 
high self-esteem has many cognitions favorable to himself and relatively few 
that are unfavorable. In other words, he “lives” in a friendlier environment; 
therefore, he perceives positive traits in*himself and others. The person with 
low self-esteem evidences fewer positive traits and, in experiencing the world 
as more thwarting and threatening, perceives others as psychologically more 
distant; hence less similar. P 

Second, it was predicted that the magnitude of the dissonance or discrep- 
ancy between a self-rating and an estimate of a rating of the self by one liked 
best would be greater for those expressing low self-esteem than for those ex- 
pressing high self-esteem. If a high self-esteem § was asked to estimate how 
one he liked best would rate him, it was expected that he would assume that 
his own self-accepting view would be reciprocated. A person of low self- 
esteem, feeling himself less acceptable to others, could either anticipate that 
the one liked best does not return this liking or that a genuine reciprocated 
liking could be attributed to the fact that the $ was incorrectly perceived as 
having more positive traits than he believes he actually has. 

Third, it was predicted that a person expressing high self-esteem would ex- 
pect a rating from one liked least to be negative but not so negative as the 
expectancy of a low self-esteem S in the same situation. Heider (8); Kogan 
and Tagiuri (9); Kogan, Tagiuri, and Fortis (10); and Tagiuri, Blake, 
and Bruner (14) offer evidence that persons expect to be disliked by those 
they in turn dislike—hence those expressing both high self-esteem and low self- 
esteem would expect a negative rating from a person liked least. Yet even in 
this unfavorable situation the person of high self-esteem sees himself as being 
more adequate in terms of cultural acceptance than does the person of low 
self-esteem. It should be noted that according to dissonance theory in this in- 
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stance neither dissonance nor consonance would exist because a rating of the 
self by one liked least is not a relevant cognition (2, SY 

Special provisions were made to analyze the data of a middle group: i.¢., 
those expressing neither high self-esteem nor low self-esteem, but rather a 
median amount of self-esteem. Too often in experimentation untested assump- 
tions are made concerning a middle group without any attempt at verification. 
The question as herein conceived was, “Is the middle group really a middle 
group in the amount of social distance maintained or assumed to exist in inter- 
personal relation?” 

To summarize, three operationally defined predictions are made: Female Ss 
expressing high self-esteem, in comparison with those expressing low self- 
esteem, (a) show significantly greater similarity to an “average girl,” (b) 
estimate significantly greater similarity between a self-rating and an estimate 
of the rating of the S by the girl liked best, and (c) estimate greater simi- 
larity between a self-rating and an estimate of the rating of the S by the girl 
liked least. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The 300 Ss were unmarried white female day students at a small denomi- 
national college for women in New York. There were 75 freshmen, 75 soph- 
omorês, 75 juniors, and 75 seniors, most of them of middle-class socioeconomic 
families in the metropolitan area. As it is the policy of the college to have a 
series of events to integrate each student actively into the college life, by De- 
cember of the freshman year each student knows every other member of her 
class by name and by sight and has had some interaction with each of them. 


2. Procedure 


For an index of expressed self-esteem, each S completed a self-rating scale 
ou ordinarily think 


on which the § was requested to “describe yourself as y 
about yourself.” The scale consisted of 20 bipolar pairs of adjectives scored 
on a good-bad continuum. The scale and scoring procedure were those used 
by Fiedler et al. (6) and Fitzgerald (7). The highest possible score was 120. 
The upper, middle, and lowest 20 per cent of each college class were selected 
on the basis of total score to constitute the high-self-esteem, the median-self- 
esteem and the low-self-esteem groups respectively ; thus 15 Ss constituted each 


of the self-esteem groups. 
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3. Scores 


Three assumed-similarity scores were computed. 

a. Assumed similarity to average. Following the self-rating scale, the same 
form and rating procedure were used to obtain the S’s description of the “ay- 
erage girl in your class, one who is neither a close friend of yours, nor one 
disliked by you.” Essentially Cronbach and Glaser’s D statistic [see (6)], 
which measures the profile similarity between two ratings, was used for this 
index and for the two following. To compute: the assumed-similarity-to-the- 
average-girl score for each S, the self-rating scale and the rating of the aver- 
age or typical girl in the class were compared. The difference between ratings 
for each item on the two forms was computed and squared. The square root 
of the summed squared differences multiplied by 10 became the D score. 

b. Similarity to estimate of liked best. Usihg the same rating form, the 8’s 
estimate of the image others had of her was obtained. Each § was asked “to 
think of the girl in your class whom yoù like best. Now describe yourself as 
this girl sees you, what she thinks of you.” A D score was computed between 
= self-rating and the §’s estimate of her rating by the girl in her class liked 

t. 

€. Similarity to estimate of liked least. The Ss were also asked to “think 
of the girl in the class whom you like least. Describe yourself as this girl sees 


similarity assumed to others; yet each of the 
four classes was tested separately, and the results were analyzed separately to 


Both of the subsidiary hypotheses 


hypotheses, 


the greater is the discrepancy or 
r rating of the average girl in the 
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MEAN DISCREPANCY SCORES FOR AssUMED S TO THE AVERAGE GIRL 


FOR THREE SELF-ESTEEM 
class. The smaller the score the greater is the similarity assumed to this aver- 
age girl. The four low-self-esteem groups assumed the least amount of simi- 
larity, and three of the high-self-esteem groups assumed the greatest amount 


of similarity to this average girl. 
Table 1 shows that the F ratio of 11.1 for differences among the self- 


TABLE 1 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR ASSUMED SIMILARITY TO THE AVERAGE 
G 


Sum of Mean 
Source df squares square r 
Between groups 11 8,205.4 745.95 2.29° 
Error term R 168 54,680.2 325.48 one 
Between self-esteem groups 2 7,225.93 3,612.96 apa 
Between college classes 3 114.08 38.02 116 
Interaction 6 $65.39 144.23 “4 


W Significant at the .05 level. 
Significant at the .001 level. 
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esteem groups is significant beyond the .001 level. There are no signifi 
differences among the four classes, nor is the interaction between groups and 
college classes significant. To determine which groups differ significantly, 
Tukey's procedure was employed. Results indicate that the low-self-esteem 
groups are significantly different from each of the median-self-esteem and 
high-self-esteem groups. Within each class, the high-self-esteem group is sige 
nificantly different from the low-self-esteem group. h 
The hypothesis that Ss expressing high self-esteem assume significantly 
greater similarity to the “average girl” than do Ss expressing low-self-esteem 
is supported. It appears that the median-self-esteem groups do not fall midway 
between the high-self-esteem and low-self-esteem groups. This middle group 
placed near enough to the high-self-esteem group to be nondistinguishable 
from it and far enough away from the low greup to differ significantly from it. 


2. Similarity Between Two Views of the Self 


Figure 2 shows mean discrepancy scores for low-self-esteem, median-self- 
esteem and high-self-esteem groups for similarity between a self rating and 
the §’s estimate of a rating of a girl liked best. A small D score indicates less 
dissonance between the two ratings. The three groups with the greatest dis- 
sonance between the self-rating and the estimate of the rating by the girl liked — 
best are the low-self-esteem groups, while the three groups with the least dis- 
sonance between ratings are the high-self-esteem groups. Table 2 shows the 
F ratio of 15.35 for differences among the self-esteem groups to be significant 
beyond the .001 level. There are no significant differences among the four 
classes. The high-self-esteem freshmen, sophomores, and seniors are signifi- 
cantly different from all four low-self-esteem groups; and all four high-self- 
esteem groups are significantly different from the low-self-esteem freshmen, 
sophomores, and seniors. The median-self-esteem groups differentiate them- 
selves from some of the high-self-esteem groups but no median-self-esteem 
group differentiates itself from the high-self-esteem groups of its own class. 
There is some tendency for the median 


\ -self-esteem groups to fall nearer to 
the high-self-esteem groups and further away from the low-self-esteem groups. 


Three of ithe four classes support the hypothesis that Ss expressing high-self- 
esteem evidence less dissonance between a self-rating and an estimate of their 


rating by a girl liked best than do those expressing low-self-esteem. 


To test further the similarity between the self-rating and the S’s estimate 


of another's rating of her, data Pertaining to the girl liked least were anal- 


yzed. A plot of the D scores between these two ratings is given in Figure 3. 
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SELF-RATING AND ESTIMATE or 


MEAN” DISCREPANCY SCORES FOR SIMILARITY BETWEEN 
SeLr-EsTEEM GROUPS 


RATING OF THE SUBJECT BY A GIRL Lixep BEST FOR 
Three of the four low-self-esteem groups have the largest D scores, but only 


two of the high-self-esteem groups have the lowest ) 
D scores are obtained by the median-selffesteem groups. The median-self- 


esteem and low-self-esteem seniors yield almost the same amount of disso- 


TABLE 2 
ANALYSIS oF VARIANCE OF SIMILARITY BETWEEN SELF. 


Sum of Mean 
Saures df squares square F 
Between groups 11 ee. 1929 ve 
Error terns R 168 32,420.3 aers 15.33999 
areen self-esteem groups orth eal 249 
etween coll 
“Haha co ege classes 1,455.7 242.61 1.257 


* Significant at the .01 level. 
*** Significant at the .001 level. 
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MEAN DISCREPANCY SCORES FOR SIMILARITY BETWEEN SELF-RATING AND ESTIMATE OF 
RATING OF THE SUBJECT BY A GIRL LIKED LEAST FOR THREE SELF-ESTEEM GROUPS 
nance between their two ratings (61.9 and 61.0). The junior high-self-esteem 
and median-self-esteem groups have D scores that are similar—60.0 ànd 57.5 
respectively. The analysis of variance [see Table 3] yields insignificant F ra- 
tios; therefore the hypothesis that Ss expressing high-self-esteem evidence 
greater similarity between a self-rating and an estimate of their rating by a 
girl liked least than do Ss expressing low-self-esteem is not supported. 

TABLE 3 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF SIMILARITY BETWEEN SELF-RATING AND SuBJECT’s ESTIMATE 
or RATING OF SUBJECT BY GIRL LIKED LEAST FOR THREE SELF-ESTEEM GROUPS 


Sum of Mean 
Source df squares square P 
Between groups 1 3,910.5 355.5 915 
Error term 168 65,268.9 388.51 
Between self-esteem groups 2 1,346.08 


Between college classes 331.60 
Interaction 6 2,232.82 
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D. Discussion 


Results indicate that high-self-esteem girls, in comparison with low-self- 
esteem girls, (a) assume more similarity (less dissonance) between themselves 
and the “average girl” and (b) evidence greater similarity between self- 
ratings and estimates of their ratings made by a best-liked girl. 

Apparently, the amount of self-esteem expressed by an individual does affect 
the degree of similarity assumed to others, The image the individual has of 
himself colors the image he chas of others, and that image in turn colors the 
image the person estimates others have of him. The individual who perceives 
a number of positive traits in himself (high self-esteem) and perceives himself 
as culturally more than adequate not only feels that he can handle his cultural 
environment but also feels, in a sense, that he is the culture; hence he estimates 
that the reactions of others arë similar to his own, and that the image others 
have of him is similar to the image he has of himself. On the other hand, the 
individual who has an image of himself as being culturally less than adequate 
(low self-esteem) feels, himself as psychologically distant from others; so he 
estimates the reactions of others as different from his own and the image 
others have of him as dissimilar to the image he has of himself. 

When comparing the discrepancy between self-ratings and estimates of 
rating made by the girl liked least, the amount of expressed self-esteem does 
not differentiate the groups. This fact corroborates dissonance theory, which 
implies that there is neither consonance nor dissonance between a cognition 
represented by a self-rating and a cognition represented by an estimate of the 
self by one liked least. For the S, the view one liked least has of her is 
neither sufficiently relevant nor meaningful to cause dissonance (3, 4). It 
should also be noted that dislikes are less easily revealed in a testing situation. 
Perhaps, even to the self, attitudes toward one disliked are difficult to clarify. 
Heider (8) ; Tagiuri, Blake, and Portis (14); Kogan and Tagiuri (9); and 
Kogan, Tagiuri, and Portis (10) generally have found too few cases of ex- 
pressed dislike to test adequately hypotheses pertaining to those disliked. In 
the very active attempts to reduce prejudices, negative attitudes aht San 
become associated with that which is unwholesome; hence analysis of or spec- 
ulation about these negative attitudes toward others by the individual holding 
them may be hastily pushed from the mind. Tt is probably easier for an indi- 
vidual in a testing situation (and to himself) to say “There is no one I dis- 
like” than to tap attitudes that may arouse guilt feelings. y k 4 

The two extreme-self-esteem groups in this study are differentiated “wf 
tically, but the median-self-esteem group is not clearly a middle group. In 
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social distance assumed to the average girl in the class, the median-self-esteem 
group is nondistinguishable from the high-self-esteem group. With reference 
to the social distance between self-rating and the S’s estimate of her own rat- 
ing by a girl liked best, none of the median-self-esteem groups is significantly 
different from the two extreme-self-esteem groups. Beyond a certain point, 
higher levels of expressed self-esteem appear unrelated to increases or de- 
creases in the amount of social distance maintained or assumed to exist. How- 
ever, Ss at lower-self-esteem levels feel less similar to and less accepted by 
others, 


E. SUMMARY 


An attempt was made to specify expressed self-esteem as an antecedent var- 
iable affecting the magnitude of assumed similarity. Results indicate that Ss 
high in self-esteem assume more similarity between themselves and the average 
girl and evidence greater similarity between self-ratings and estimates of their 
ratings than do Ss low in self-esteem. The amount of expressed self-esteem 
does not affect the discrepancy between self-ratings and estimates of ratings 
made by the girl liked least. 
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ADAPTIVE TESTING IN AN OLDER POPULATION®* 


Colorado State Hospital and The Pennsylvania State University 


Dennis I. GREENWOOD AND CHARLES ‘TAYLOR 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The intelligence testing of older people presents many special problems, 
such as obtaining an appropriate test instrument, eliciting cooperation, and 
providing for conditions that help to insure that subjects are working under 
appropriately strong motivation (9), Commenting on the similar difficulty of 
involving young children, Jones (6) suggested that “beyond the age of 60, 
it is reasonable to suppose that Motivational losses may account in part for the 
decline in mental ability scores.” Pressey (14), in urging tests suited to older 
people, indicated that “there should be motivation appropriate to the old, and 
careful avoiding of threag to status or self-expectation.” 

The unwillingness of older people to participate in mental testing has been 
ascribed to their low motivational levels (6, 10). On the contrary, Welford 
(18) concluded that unwillingness to be tested seems to stem from the fear 
of doing badly and appearing foolish and may be a case of high emotional 
involvement. 

Kay (8) has suggested that we do not know whether changes in learning 
ability affect motivation or whether changes in motivation themselves affect 
learning ability. Longitudinal studies that have shown no essential decline of 
intelligence with age (2, 13) have been based upon subjects of high ability, 
with relatively little to fear from the testing (6)- Could the seeming deteri- 
oration shown in cross-sectional studies (7, 12, 16) be lessened by adapting an 


intelligence scale to permit scoring on the same questions but providing for 


: 2 3 
a quieting of anxiety? A modification of testing procedure described as j adap- 
tain good rapport and seems suited 


tive” testing is especially designed to main ‘ 

to such an effort. To insure an initial success, the examiner begins the test 
with an item below the subject’s anticipated mental level: i.e., with an item 
that does not require considerable concentration, rapid response, OF prolonged 
and involved verbal directions. Hard and easy items are spaced to avoid suc- 
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cessive failures as items become more difficult. Occasionally, to build self- 
confidence, the subject is given an easy nonscored item. Hutt (5), using the 
Stanford-Binet, found that this method appreciably raised the performance 
level of maladjusted children but not of normal children. 

The standard procedure of giving the items of each subtest of the Wechsler 
Adult Intelligence Scale in consecutive order from “easy” to “hard” offers 
the subject a task of constantly increasing difficulty and requires him to be 
able to tolerate the increasing frustration inherent in such a situation, even 
though new subtests start the person once again at a point at which questions ` 
are easier. 

It is suggested that the older person, in the test situation at least, resem- 
bles the less-adjusted children of Hutt’s study. The older person has less con- 
fidence in his own judgments and reacts better, with consistent feedback (15). 
If the emotional reactions reported from testing older subjects might be al- 
layed in some way, scores might reflect more fairly their capabilities. Although 
no literature exists in which the Wechsler scales have been used in adaptive 
testing, in the main they may be cast in that mold. 

To conyert the WAIS to adaptive testing, the following principles can be 
used: 

1. Each subtest of the WAIS is begun with an item below the anticipated 
mental level of the subject in order to insure an initial success with the item. 

2. The test is started with general information, presumably requiring 
little concentration or a rapid Tesponse. 

3. After the subject has failed an item from the test, he is given an easier 
item from the same subtest. A number of nonscored items must be prepared 
to use when the pool of easy items has been exhausted. 

; 4. The subtests that do not lend themselves to the adaptive procedure are 
given by standard procedure: for example, object assembly and digit symbols. 
Because retests with the object-assembly test lose much of their discriminatory 
value, this subscale must be omitted from the first testing; and the scaled 
scores of the other performance subtests prorated to determine the perform- 


oe score. On a retest, object assembly can be given by the standard pro- 
cedure. 


B. PROCEDURE 


r As subjects, 30 volunteers (ages 65 to 75) were solicited at church meet- 
ings. Two groups were formed. Using the results of a first testing with the 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale, the subjects were paired within five years 
of chronological age and within five IQ points. A table of random numbers 
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was employed to assign 15 subjects to each group. Table 1 shows the nature 
of the two groups. 


TABLE 1 
COMPARISON OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 
Original Mean years 
Group Mean age mean 10 of education 
Experimental 69.1 109.9 11.1 
Control ~ 68.5 110.4 11.2 


After an average time lapse of three months, the experimental group was 
retested with the adaptive method; the control group, with the consecutive 


method. 
eC. RESULTS 


The Walsh test, a nonparametric statistical test, was used to determine 
the significance of the difference between the means. This technique is based 
on difference scores forweven pairs of matched subjects (with the difference 
between those differences arranged in order of size) and with the sign of 
each difference taken into consideration, Table 2 shows the difference be- 
tween experimental-group and control-group differences. The statistic shows 
that the difference between the two group differences is significant beyond 
the .01 level. 

TO test whether or not the adaptive testing procedure would produce 
changes in the same direction in a younger population, the same experimental 
procedure was used on two groups of college students, 10 each in the experi- 
mental and control groups. The original mean IQ of the student groups was 
7.4 points higher than the mean of the adult groups. The difference between 
the original and experimental conditions showed a rise of 1.8 points, and the 
| group was 1.9 points. The Walsh test 
of course showed no significant increase from the experimental retest over that 
of test practice in the control group. Presumably, as in Hutt’s study, the 
adaptive method serves to allay test disquietude only in an anxious population. 


mean rise upon retesting in the contro 


TABLE 2 i 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUP TEST-RETEST DIFFERENCES 
igi Mean retest Test-retest 
Group Mean piena IQ difference 
i 117.1 7.1 
Experimental 109.9 AR Hts 


Control 110.4 


* Mean intergroup difference = 3.5- 
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Several of the younger groups perceived that hard missed questions were fol- 
lowed by easy items and commented with some irritation on the procedure. 


D. Discussion 


The tendency for the modified method of testing to increase the scores of 
those subjects in the experimental group to a greater extent than those of 
the control group must be attributed to something more than test practice, 
Maximum retest benefits should come from a de facto repetition of the test. 
The attribution of test stress to an older group seems to be warranted. Due 
to the selection procedure used, the subjects for this study were probably not 
highly concerned with the threat of failure. A less-confident group might 
be expected to show a greater tendency for increased scores with the experi- 
mental changes. 

The subjects used, however, did show considerable reticence in approach- 
ing the test. Typical remarks were “Why don’t you test younger people? 
They would do much better” and “You don’t want me. I’m not smart 
enough.” In Hutt’s study only the “very poorly adjusted” children obtained 
reliably higher JQ ratings, suggesting that older adults may be, at least in 
the test situation, sufficiently sensitive to anxiety to obscure their best per- 
formance (3). 

Because the adaptive method requires the examiner to be constantly alert 
to the subject’s success with successive items so that on-the-spot scoring, may 
determine the nature of the next item, rapport with the subject may be en- 
hanced. E was aware of this Possibility and attempted to achieve maximum 
rapport with each subject no matter what the method. The subjects, however, 
seemed to be more at ease during ‘the testing with the adaptive method and 
made comments about having enjoyed the experience. 

Results obtained must be accepted with caution. Comparability with other 
test data is difficult, as is the case when time elements are manipulated (11). 
There is no way of knowing how much the validity of the test is affected 
by this approach. Tests that overly emphasize “fairness” have been shown 
to lessen their ability to predict the level of adequacy of meeting everyday- 
life situations (1). 

The modest gains made under the adaptive method would certainly not 
cause one to make significant changes in life plans for older people from scores 
made by this method. If, however, a combination of factors [such as speed 
(11), losses in sensory acuity (17), and unfamiliarity of material (4)] lessen 
the performance of the aged, impressions about the intellectual functioning 
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of older persons, when the tests are not representative of the daily activities 
of older persons, may be misleading. 


E. SUMMARY 


The intellectual testing of older people presents special problems in the 
nature of the instrument, developing rapport, and providing for conditions 
of adequate motivation. Although older people have a desire to do well on 
tests, there are signs of considerable test anxiety. 

The hypothesis was offered that a modified or “adaptive” order of present- 
ing the items of the WAIS yields reliably higher scores on retest than do 
conventional retest procedures. Thirty subjects matched on age, years of 
education, and JQ were retested after an average of three months: half by 
conventional methods, half by the adaptive method. The latter technique in- 
volved beginning each test with items below the subject’s anticipated mental 
level, then alternating hard and easy items. Easy test items were supple- 
mented by a pool of nonscored items similar to easy items on the WAIS. 
The increase in scores from using the adaptive method as compared to that 
from the consecutive method was significant at the .01 level of confidence. 

It was suggested that the score obtained in an anxiety-reducing circum- 
stance may be more indicative of performance in most life situations than is 
the score obtained in conventional test administration. 
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CONTRAST EFFECTS IN EXTINCTION RESPONDING AS A 
FUNCTION OF RESPONSE EFFORT DURING 
CONDITIONING*?* 


Department of Psychology, Illinois Wesleyan University 


Tuomas STACHNIK 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Contrast is a well-explored phenomenon in sensory psychology. For example, 
if a light-gray and a dark-gray square are juxtaposed, the brightness difference 
between them wille seem to be augmented immediately: a phenomenon called 
brightness contrast. Similarly, cach of two colored squares placed side by side 
will be modified in the direction of the complement of the other; and this is 
called color contrast. Recently, types of contrast effects have been noted in 
behavioral studies that dn deference to sensory psychology have been called 
“behavioral contrast” (4). Contrast effects have been generated under a num- 
ber of experimental procedures. The term behavioral contrast was coined in 
connection with a discrimination experiment where in a free-operant situa- 
tion two stimuli (colored lights) are alternated at various intervals. The fre- 
quency of reinforcement in both conditions is governed by a variable-interval 
schedule and, at first, is the same value in the presence of both stimuli. Then 
as the frequency of reinforcement associated with one of the stimuli is low- 
ered, the rate of responding in the presence of the other stimulus increases. 
Conversely, if the frequency of reinforcement is increased in the presence of 
one of the stimuli, the response rate in the presence of the second shows a de- 
cline, although the reinforcement frequency associated with it has remained 
unchanged throughout. 


Similar phenomena have been recorded over the years in various situations. 


' Verplanck (6) and Solomon (5) observed it in running speed in a maze and 


A contrast effect has occurred very often 
(i.e. magnitude) is changed 
e recently, studies have 


in jumpstand latency respectively. 
in studies in which a reinforcement parameter 
without an accompanying stimulus change (2). Mor 
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noted the facilitative effect of punishment on unpunished responding (1). 
Holz et al. (3) found that changing from a punishment condition to a non- 
punishment condition repeatedly produced a postpunishment rate that tem- 
porally overshot the prepunishment level; here the effect is called compensa- 
tion. 

The present study attempted to determine if a high-effort response require- 
ment during training has a facilitative effect on low-effort responding during 
extinction; also, the extent to which this effect can be manipulated. Specifi- 
cally, the question is, “Does high-effort training augment resistance to extinc- 
tion of a low-effort response, as compared to low-effort training and low-effort 
extinction conditions?” Further, if a contrast’ effect is present, can it be re- 
duced by introducing a small amount of low-effort training after high-effort 
training and prior to low-effort extinction. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Thirty male rats, both albino and grey hooded, served as Ss. The animals 
were approximately 90 to 140 days old at the beginning of the experiment and 
were from the colony maintained by the psychology department at Michigan 


State University. Age and strain differences when analyzed had no significant 
effect upon performance. 


2. Apparatus and Procedure 


The apparatus employed was a Skinner box 14 inches long, 14 inches deep, 
and nine and one-quarter inches wide. The sides were clear plexiglass; while 
the bar (which was four inches long, three-quarter inch wide and one-eighth 
inch thick) was of red plexiglass and protruded one inch into the box at a 
height of three and one-half inches from the floor. A metal food cup was lo- 
cated just to the right of the bar, one and one-eighth inches from the floor. 
The bar could be counterweighted, so that the effort required to activate the’ 
food-delivery mechanism was as low as five grams, as high as 80 grams, or any 
weight in between. An electric counter recorded all bar-press responses that 
activated the feeding mechanism. The food reward was a 45-mg pellet (P. J. 
Noyes). 

All Ss were kept on a reduced diet of eight grams of Wayne Lab Blox in 
their individual home cages for a period of eight to 10 days prior to beginning 
the experiment. Water was available at all times, and the animals were han- 
dled for three-minute periods daily. The Ss were under 21 hours of food de- 
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privation at the beginning of each session and were fed eight grams of food in 
their home cages at the end of each session. 

At the beginning of training, the bar required only a five-gram force to 
activate the delivery mechanism. Three food pellets were available in the 
food cup the first time the animal was put in the chamber. After those pellets 
were eaten, E manually supplied approximately 15 additional pellets, with 
the click of the feeding mechanism paired with the arrival of food. After the 
bar-press response was shaped, each § made 25 reinforced responses per day 
until training was completed. Each § was extinguished on the day following 
the completion of training, the dependent measure being the number of re- 
sponses made to a five-minute no-response criterion. 


3. Description of Groups 


Table 1 summarizes the three groups used. The letter and number designa- 
tions for each group indicate light “(L) or heavy (H) bar loading during 
training, the number of, training reinforcements, and the bar-loading (L or 
H) during extinction. 

a. Group L 200 L. All Ss made a total of 200 reinforced responses, all of 
which were on a light bar loading (five grams), and were then extinguished 
on a five-gram bar. : 

b. Group H 120 L. After the initial shaping, the bar loading in this group 
was gradually increased until at the end of 80 responses all Ss were able to 
depress an 80-gram bar. This was followed by 120 responses on the 80-gram 
bar and, then, extinction on a five-gram bar. 

c. Group HL 120 L. After the initial shaping, the bar loading in this 
group was gradually increased until at the end of 50 responses all Ss were 
able to depress an 80-gram bar. This was followed by 120 responses on the 
80-gram bar. These were followed by 30 responses on a five-gram bar and 


TABLE 1 
SUMMARY OF GROUPS 
Bar loading and number Bar loading 
of reinforced responses during 
Group N during training extinction 
L 200 L 10 200 on five grams Five grams 
H 120 L 30 on graduated loadings, . 
‘i 120 on 80 grams Five grams 
HL 120 L 10 50 on graduated loadings, 
120 on 80 grams, eg teat 
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extinction on a five-gram bar. The 30 interspersed light-bar responses were 
used in an attempt to minimize the contrast effect. 


C. RESULTS 


Table 2 summarizes the data obtained and the comparisons made. The 
method of analysis consists of separate ¢ tests of the mean number of responses 
made during extinction by each group. Two-tailed tests were used in each 
comparison. 

The facilitative effect of heavy-bar training on light-bar extinction is dra- 
matically revealed in comparison No. 1. It can be seen that the H-120-L 
group made twice as many responses during extinction as did the L-200-L 
group, a difference significant beyond the .0005 level. The magnitude of this 
difference suggests that single-organism replication can reliably be achieved. 

The success of attempting to manipulate the facilitation can be seen in com- 
parison No. 2. The insertion of a small amount of light-bar responding (30 
responses) following heavy-bar training significantly reduced light-bar extinc- 
tion responding on the following day. When compared to Group H 120 L 
(Ss in which did not receive the 30 light-bar responses), the difference in ex- 
tinction responding is significant beyond the .005 level. 

Comparison No. 3 was an added check on the extent to which the facilita- 
tion had been reduced in Group HL 120 L. Since this comparison is nonsig- 
nificant, it is possible to conclude that the facilitation was essentially elimi- 
nated by the insertion of the 30 light-bar responses prior to extinction. 


D. Discussion 


Of interest is the fact that the facilitation observed occurred in the face of 
the opportunity for generalization decrement. This hypothesis implies that 


TABLE 2 


COMPARISONS OF THE MEAN NuMBER oF RESPONSES MADE DURING EXTINCTION 
Comparisons Group Mean S 
1* L 200 L 155.7 56.2 
H 120 L 310.8 

29%% H 120 L 310.8 57.9 

D HL 120 L 193.0 104.0 

3 L 200 L 155.7 56.2 

HL 120 L 193.0 104.0 

© t655, df= 18, p < .0005. 

ae df =15 [F is significant; so df computed by Welch’s formula (7)), 


ess g of P eet 
ro Coses significant; so df computed by Welch’s formula (7)], 
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extinction should be hastened to a degree that depends upon the magnitude 
of the differences in stimulation between conditioning and extinction. In the 
present study, the prediction is that animals trained on a heavy bar and ex- 
tinguished on a light bar extinguish faster than Ss trained on a light bar and 
extinguished on a light bar. This, of course, was not the case. 

Of particular interest is the relationship of the facilitation achieved by 
varying response effort to areas of behavioral control through aversive stimu- 
lation: i.e., punishment. The similarity of the facilitation observed here and 
the compensation phenomenon noted in punishment studies suggests that other 
effects of manipulating the effort required for reinforcement might be similar 
to those of punishment. 


E. SUMMARY 


Three groups of rats were trained to bar press for food on a continuous- 
reinforcement schedule. Group I was trained to press only a light (5 gm.) 
t bar and was extinguished at the same bar loading to a five-minute no-response 
a criterion, Group II waf trained to press a heavy bar (80 grams) and was 
extinguished on a light bar. This group made over twice as many responses 
| ' 


during extinction as did Group I. Ss in Group III were also trained to 


press a heavy bar, but were given a small amount of light-bar training just 


prior to extinction on the light bar. This small amount of light-bar training 
significantly reduced the facilitation in extinction responding noted in 


Group II. 
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IDENTIFYING PLACEBO REACTORS*?* 
Department of Psychology, Utah State University 


Heger C. SHARP 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Trouton (9), in a review of research involving placebos and their use, 
indicated a serious lack of studies concerned with the personality of placebo 
reactors. Beecher, Keats, Mosteller, and Lasagna (1) pointed out that among 
their placebo reactors little or no difference was found between percentages 
of those obtaining relief and those not obtaining relief from the drug being 
tested. Among nonreactors a significant difference was found, The placebo 
reactors tend to influence adversely the experimental results. Rosenthal and 
Frank (7) state that “If we do not control for non-specific factors like the 
placebo effect, we cannot, know whether the effects predicted from a theory 
lead to or result from improvement based on non-specific effect” (7, P. 299). 

Some indications of personality factors identifying placebo reactors is sug- 
gested in the study by Lasagna, Mosteller, Von Felsinger, and Beecher (3). 
They report an investigation of postoperative pain in which all the consistent 
placebo reactors stated that hospital care was “wonderful,” whereas only four 
out of 16 nonreactors felt the same way. Some Ss consistently responded to 
placebo and others did not; so the authors suggested the possibility of a per- 
sonality continuum of this behavior. Differences between reactors and non- 
reactors were reported in response to vocabulary items, Rorschach plates, anx- 
iety, age, religious activity, and interest in réligion. Tibbets and Hawkins (8) 
reported greater anxiety in placebo reactors than in nonreactors. 

Linton and Langs (4) were able to differentiate between reactors and 
nonreactors, using a 74-item questionnaire. They state that strong placebo re- 
actors are poorly defended and tend to be insensitive, passive, and to have a 
flattened affect. Those described as weak placebo reactors were sensitive to 
both external and internal cues, were more intellectually curious, goed 
tioned better intellectually than did strong placebo reactors. Luoto (5) aA 
ported that placebos affected differently individuals scoring 1n ener 
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an extraversion-introversion dimension, whereas extreme groups on neuroti- 
cism were much alike: i.e., under placebo influence, high neuroticism influ- 
enced introverts and extraverts differently. Question: Is placebo reaction a 
unitary trait? Lyerly et al. (6) found that instructions appropriate to pre- 
sumed drug effect produced a deterioration of performance on simple motor 
tasks, whereas instructions inappropriate to presumed drug effects counteracted 
much of the drug-produced decrement. 


B. Purpose: 


In this research, a placebo reactor was defined as that individual who re- 
ported as much or more reaction to the placebo pill than was reported for the 
drug. The concern of this study was two fold: (a) to appraise the frequency 
of placebo reactors in a sample of a college population and (4) to develop an 
instrument that would predict the potential reactor. The hypotheses are as 
follows: 

1. There will be no significant number of placebo reactors in the sample 
of a college population. i 

2. Low scores on the General Attitude Variability Inventory will not in- 
dicate nonreactors to a placebo. 

3. High scores on the General Attitude Variability Inventory will not in- 
dicate a potential reactor to'a placebo. 


C. METHOD z 


Students enrolled in the general-psychology sections served as Ss. Two drugs 
(five mg dextroamphetamine and two grains of caffeine) and a placebo (milk 
sugar) were used. Drugs and placebo were in identical capsules prepared by å 
pharmacist. Only the pharmacist’ knew which capsules contained the drug. E 
labeled each capsule with the S’s name and the order it was to be given. A 
graduate assistant met the Ss in small groups and administered the capsules; 


he was not aware of the contents of the capsules. His instructions to the Ss 
were as follows: 


One of the pharmaceutical companies has asked that the university 
participate in testing a new drug. 


the drug will not harm you but is 
are interested in your reaction to t 
questionnaires at the close of the p 
room for one hour] and take a sec 
out this evening. Leave the 
bring the second one to class 


Local physicians have assured us that 
designed to “pick you up.” Since we 
he drug, please fill out one of these 
eriod [Ss studied in the experimental 
‘ond questionnaire which is to be filled 
one you have just filled out with me and 
tomorrow and give it to your instructors. 


x 


$$$ 
- a 
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Instructors called for the questionnaires at the beginning of class next day. 

In the fall of 1963 one section of 88 students was selected as a pilot group. 
All Ss were given a capsule containing a drug and the placebo capsule; half 
received the placebo first, half the drug; and five to seven days elapsed be- 
tween administration periods. Ss completed two questionnaires. Test items 
concerned anxiety, religion, self-sufficiency, self-concept, dependency, and dom- 
inance and were combined into a General Attitude Variability Inventory con- 
sisting of 158 items. Each scale was constructed so that a high score contrib- 
uted to the negative aspect of the trait. All Ss were given this inventory. 

During the winter quarter of 1964, two sections of general-psychology stu- 
dents were given the inventory: On the basis of high and low scores 60 sub- 
jects (30 females and 30 males) were selected and given both the drug and 
placebo capsules in 4 counterbalanced order. 


D. REsULTS 


The pilot group of 88, Ss was given both the drug and placebo capsules in 
a counterbalanced order. Table 1 summarizes the Ss’ reactions. 

Eleven Ss did not complete all of the experimental procedures and were 
dropped from the experiment. Of the remaining Ss, 38.96 per cent reported 
responses to the placebo pill as great as or greater than those to the drug. 
Of the males, 33.9 per cent, and of the females, 55.6 per cent indicated a reac- 
tion tp the placebo. A chi-square test shows a highly significant number of Ss 
to be placebo reactors (p < .001). 

The General Aptitude Variability Inventory (GAVI) was administered 
to the group. Most Ss who reacted to the placebo scored high on the inventory. 
Females generally scored higher than males. Cutting points were determined, 
so that high scores indicated a reactor; low scores, a nonreactor. Low scores 
frequently indicated a subject who showed none or very minor reactions to 
either the drug or placebo. Of the females who completed the experiment but 
scored between the cutoff points of 58 and 89, three reacted to the placebo 
and six did not react to it. Among the male Ss who scored between the cutoff 


points, 45 and 76, 27 did not react to the placebo and five reacted to it. 


TABLE 1 
— DISTRIBUTION OF PLACEBO RESPONSES 
Population Male Female Total 
Reactors 20 19 st 
Nonreactors 39 ; ie 
= Dropouts 8 
e 
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Table 2 shows the intercorrelations between subtests of the GAVI. The 
relatively high intercorrelations imply that, with the exception of the religious 
area, there is considerable overlap in the factors affecting S’s response to the 
items used. 


TABLE 2 
INTERCORRELATION AMONG SUBTESTS OF THE GENERAL ATTITUDE VARIABILITY INVENTORY 
(N =77) 
Scale 
Scale 1 2 3 4 5 6 
1. Religion 
2. Anxiety —.06 
3. Self-sufficiency —.12 85 
4, Attitude toward self —.25 74 82 
5. Dominance 02 4802 5 91 -76 
6. Dependency -00 57 .69 -63 66 
7. Total score Al 84 89 .76 -90 75 


A regression analysis of the coefficients indicates that anxiety, self-sufficiency, 
and dominance seem to be the best predictors for reactor and nonreactor, with 
dominance contributing most to the prediction. 

The second phase of the experiment involved the administration of the 
GAVI to two sections of elementary general-psychology students. On the 
basis of high and low scores two groups were drawn (30 males—14 scoring 
high and 16 scoring low; and 30 females—15 scoring high and 15 scoring 
low). Two female low scorers withdrew from school prior to completion of 
the experiment. All Ss were given both a placebo and a drug in a counter- 
balanced double-blind design. Chi-square tests indicate that the high scorers 
on the GAVI reacted significantly to the placebo (p < .001), and low scor- 
ers did not react to the placebo ( < 001). The differences held for the 
total group as well as for the groups according to sex. 

In an early analysis of data from the selected reactor-nonreactor groups, 
biserial r’s were computed for each of the subgroups and for each of the sub- 
tests. Table 3 summarizes the results, The complete lack of any relationship 
between the female reactors and nonreactors to the subtests implies that rela- 
tionships shown with the total group received the major contribution from 
the male groups. 

On the basis of the correlational data, three subtests seemed to predict 
better the reactor and nonreactor Ss. These three areas are anxiety, self-sufli- 
ciency, and dominance. Analysis-of-variance tests were employed and ¢ tests 
were used to determine whether or not each subtest discriminated between 
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TABLE 3 
PoINT-BISERIAL CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PLACEBO REACTORS AND NONREACTORS 
ON THE SUBTESTS OF THE GAVI 


Males Females 
Reactors Nonreactors Reactors Nonreactors 
Scale (N = 14) (N= 16) (N = 15) (N= 13) 

Religion —.13 —.06 .00 00 
Anxiety 33 —.38 00 00 
Self-sufficiency .25 —15 00 .00 
Attitude toward self A) ae —.18 .00 00 
Dominance -16 —.21 -00 00 
Dependence 13 —.34 .00 00 

.00 .00 


Total score 28 —45 


the reactor-nonreactor variables. For the pilot group of 77, Ss, none of the 
analyses yielded a significant F fatio. 

The analysis of variance using the reactor-nonreactor groups resulted in 
significant F ratios. Table 4 summatizes these data and shows a consistent 


difference in reactors vs. nonreactors on the three subtests of the GAVI. 


E. Discussion 


Literature on persuasion, placebo reaction, and the Hawthorne effect seem 


to be concerned with similar phenomena. Each report is concerned with the 
relative effect that particular experimental arrangements have on participat- 
ing S$. Ss react to the experimental situation in a somewhat unpredictable 
way. Trouton (9) evidenced concern that such phenomenon may distort ex- 
perimental findings, and Rosenthal and Frank (7) point to the need for ap- 


propriate control. Oe 
The data on sex differences seems to be similar to that reported by Hovlan: 
between male and female sub- 


and Janis (2), who point out “the disparity 


TABLE 4 
F RATIOS AND £ ‘TESTS FOR REACTOR AND NONREACTOR GROUPS 
ON THREE SELECTED SUBTESTS oF THE GAVI 


Scale F ao £ 
. * Males 3.47* 
Anxiety 6.45 Females TD i 
i * Males i 
Self-sufficiency 8.07 Females aui 
A * Males z 
Dominance 7.40 Females 2.12°* 


* Significant at the .01 level. 
iS Significant at the .05 level. 
** Significant at the .001 level. 
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jects in the personality correlates of persuasibility . . . as indicating the in- 
fluence of culturally sex-typed roles . . .” (2, p. 240). Work in this area 
suggests, according to Hovland and Janis, that since the culturally deter- 
mined sex role for boys is less definitive in prescribing reactions to persuasive 
influences than it is for girls, the male is less susceptible to persuasion than 
the female is. The culture demands of the girl more acquiescence in relation 
to her social role; hence she is more easily persuaded because she feels less able 
than a boy to act out feelings of rebellion. Suggestions from high-prestige 
sources (from peers or an authority figure) are more accepted by the female 
than by the male. 

Ss’ reactions to the experimental situation showed a surprisingly large pro- 
portion (33.9 per cent) of males responded to the placebo, and over half 
(55.6 per cent) of the females showed a similar reaction. The large propor- 
tion of male Ss reacting to the placebo suggests that many males in our society 
may also yield to cultural pressure or to sources of authority; hence tend to 
conform to preconceived behavior patterns. In this study the higher proportion 
of females responding to the placebo supported the Hoyland-Janis hypothesis; 
yet the relatively large number of male Ss extends a challenge to the thesis. 

The correlation coefficients in Table 3 support the differences between the 

sexes in the consistency of responses to items on the General Aptitude Vari- 
ability Inventory. No differences between female nonreactors vs. reactors was 
found. The male Ss showed large differences in response to items on five of 
the six subtests and on the total score. While the differences did not reach 
significance, the trend showed a consistent difference between responses to the 
various items by reactor vs. nonreactor male Ss. 
3 One must remember that the feminine role is undergoing some change. It 
is becoming easier for the girl to obtain work and independence from the dom- 
inating authority. Present-day culture is more tolerant of girls living away 
from home than it was a generation or two ago. The male role is more con- 
fused with the threat of military service and with the need for more educa- 
tion and specialization, so that the male is often likely to accept advice and 
counsel: hence, persuasion, placebo reaction, and perhaps the Hawthorne 
effect may be more prevalent today among young males and less prevalent 
among young females. Data from the anxiety, self-sufficiency, and dominance 
scales indicates consistency of responses for both sexes. 

From the data concerned with the regression analysis, placebo reactors gen- 
erally seem to be those individuals who are subject to anxiety, who feel they 
are insufficient in perhaps most situations, and often seem to be dominated by 
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other individuals. The nonreactors, on the other hand, were not inclined to 
suffer from anxiety, felt relatively sufficient in most situations, and tended 
to dominate others rather than be dominated by them. The nonreactor seems 
to have personality characteristics that would lead to a rugged-individual type 
of classification. The reactor is overly concerned about most situations, fear- 
ful, and finds it much easier to go along with others (i.e., is inclined to be 
persuaded into doing that which the other person desires). 

An analysis of variance employing the three areas anxiety, self-sufficiency, 
and dominance was used to determine whether or not there might be a con- 
sistent difference in the responses of both male and female Ss to the items in 
the scales. Significant differences between reactors and nonreactors were found 
for both sexes on all three scales. 

It is possible that more consistency might be found if one were able to 
appraise more adequately the appropriate area. Further work needs to be done 
in which larger samples are employed with an extended check for consistency 
of placebo responses. 

There seem to be two pertinent questions for which we do not have the 
answers. One is concerned with the consistency of placebo reactions: ie, will 
the same S, regardless of sex, react consistently to situations of placebo na- 
ture? Second, does this personality show a more marked tendency to react 
positively to persuasion? 

Beecher eż al. (1) point to the inconsistency of placebo reactors, Lasagna 
et al. (3) refer to consistency of placebo reaction among some reactors and 
imply that some do not consistently respond to placebo. Linton and Langs 
(4) refer to strong and weak placebo reactors. Our data suggest some incon- 
sistencies among the placebo reactors, while Lasagna et al. (3) suggest the 
possibility of a personality continuum. 


F. CONCLUSIONS 


1. A highly significant number of the sample of college students reacted 
to the placebo. The percentage of female Ss exceeded that of male Ss. 

2. The General Aptitude Variability Inventory differentiated generally 
between the reactor and the nonreactor, with the areas of anxiety, self-suffi- 
ciency, and dominance as the best predictors. 

3. High scores on the GAVI indicated a reactor ; low scores, a nonreactor. 
Female Ss tended to score higher than male Ss, and cutting points were higher 
for female Ss than they were for male Ss. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF VERBAL ABILITY AND OTHER 
COGNITIVE VARIABLES TO THE OPEN-CLOSED 
COGNITIVE DIMENSION** 


Department of Psychology, University of Arizona 


SALVATORE V. ZAGONA AND Louis A. ZURCHER, JR. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The purposes of this paper are to re-evaluate some of the basic assumptions 
of Rokeach’s theory of dogmatism and to consider possible implications of this 
re-evaluation for the general concept of the “open” and “closed” mind. 

Rokeach formulated the theory of dogmatism as an alternative to the con- 
cept of authoritarianism (1) because he felt that authoritarianism, particu- 
larly as measured by the F scale, is a measure of right authoritarianism and 
right intolerance; wheréas dogmatism, as measured by the Dogmatism scale, 


is a measure not only of general authoritarianism and general intolerance but 
’ In a series of papers 


also of “the openness-closedness of cognitive systems.’ 
(4, 5, 6) and a book (7) summarizing his work in this area, Rokeach de- 
scribes the empirical studies and theoretical logic that guided him in the for- 
mulation of his theory. 

The present paper will not attempt to 


terms of its ability to measure general aut 

stead, the authors’ discussion will be restricted to that aspect of the theory 
that deals with the dimension of openness 9r closedness of cognitive systems. 
Rokeach carefully distinguishes this latter dimension from the more widely 


understood notion of intellectual rigidity : 


evaluate the Dogmatism scale in 
horitarianism or intolerance; in- 


Whereas dogmatism refers to total cognitive organizations of ideas ei 
beliefs into relatively closed ideological systems, rigidity, when ew ee 
ically conceived, refers solely to the degree of isolation between i re 
or to a “property of a functional boundary which prevents oe a 
tion between neighboring regions”; when phenotypically som i à 
gidity is defined in terms of the way 4 person or animal attac! 8, roa 
or learns specific tasks and problems. Thus, dogmatism is pe i 
higher-order and more complexly organized form of resistance to change. 


i tts, on June 8, 1965, 

* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, , 

mn published ehe PT 35 New Street, Worcester, Massachusetts. Copyright by 
he Journal Press. 4 é 
1 This sale read at the regional convention of the Rocky Mountain Psycho: 
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While dogmatism may well be hypothesized to lead to rigidity in solving 
specific problems, the converse is not necessarily true (4, p. 196). 


More specifically, the distinction between the variables of rigidity and dog- 
matism may be related to the stages of problem solving. The inability to over- 
come sets and replace them with new ones is a function of rigidity. The in- 
ability to integrate new sets after the old sets have been overcome is a function 
of dogmatism. This distinction was demonstrated in a study by Rokeach, 
McGovney, and Denny (8). Subjects scoring high on rigidity manifested sig- 
nificantly greater difficulty than subjects low on rigidity in overcoming the 
individual sets on the now-famous doodlebug problem. But these two groups 
did not differ from each other, after the initial sets had been overcome, in 
their ability to integrate the new beliefs into the problem solution. 

One might ask whether differences in intellectual ability may have contrib- 
uted to the differences shown by the subjects in integrating new beliefs into 
the problem solution. Rokeach has maintained that dogmatism (specifically, 
its associated open-closed cognitive dimension) is not influenced by differences 
in intelligence: ; 


Before going on any further in the interpretation of these findings it 
would help to know to what extent they can be accounted for by differ- 
ences in intelligence between the groups. A rough measure of intelligence 
was available for most of the subjects—the American Council on Educa- 
tion Test. Correlations found between intelligence and scores on the Dog- 
matism Scale are —02, and the correlations are generally small between 
intelligence and ability to solve the Doodlebug problem (7, pp. 190-191). 


Rokeach cites an unpublished thesis by Ehrlich (2) in which a correlation 
between dogmatism and intelligence (as measured by the Ohio State Psycho- 
logical Examination) was found +o be —.01. 

The support for Rokeach’s concept of cognitive openness-closedness rests 
heavily upon a comparison of the manner in which high and low scorers on 
the Dogmatism scale are able to integrate new sets into a belief system after 
old sets have been overcome. It must then be ascertained that the differences 
noted cannot be attributable to differences in intellectual abilities. The present 
paper bears upon this latter question, although this was not one of the original 
purposes of the series of studies being conducted in this and related areas. 


B. PROCEDURE 


Rokeach’s Dogmatism scale was administered to 517 freshman students en- 
rolled in the elementary-psychology course at the University of Arizona. The 
30 highest scorers and the 30 lowest scorers were selected and assigned to tw0 


|i 
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special conference sections—the high dogmatics to one section, the low dog- 
matics to another. (Students in the elementary-psychology course attend two 
general lectures and one conference section weekly. About 30 students attend 
each conference section, thus the experimental groups in size were no different 
from other conference sections.) In the initial design, the authors employed 
two approaches to the observation and measurement of the experimental vari- 
ables. First, as instructors for the conference sections, they utilized the class- 
room to make semester-long observations of the characteristic performance and 
nature of interaction of the high-dogmatic and low-dogmatic sections respec- 
tively. In addition, the experimenters administered in class several paper-and- 
pencil tests of personality ; political, and economic ideology; value orienta- 
tions; and various other measures. Second, subjects were drawn from the two 
conference sections for small-group studies in an attempt to determine system- 
atic differences between high-dogmatic and low-dogmatic groups in level of 
interaction, problem-solving behavior, development of leadership, responses to 
challenges by authority figures, and other pertinent distinguishing character- 
istics. (A more detailede description of this initial design and the results ob- 
tained is being prepared for presentation in a later report.) 

Both experimenters were struck by the differences in general scholastic per- 
formance and level of participation and interaction between the two experi- 
mental conference sections. Particularly noticeable were the differences in ap- 
proaches to the subject matter of general psychology, in the capacity and the 
willingness to communicate, in getting at the “heart” of theoretical issues, 
and, in general, in the ways in which each group met the intellectual chal- 
lenges presented by a first course in a social science. In short, the experiment- 
ers detected significant intellectual (as well as personality) differences be- 
tween the two groups: i.e., differences that should not have appeared if much 
of the empirical support for Rokeach’s theoretical formulations 1s to retain its 
meaningfulness. These were the observations that led the authors to inyesti- 
gate the relationship between some intellectual variables and Dogmatism 
scores. i 

The verbal subtest of the College Qualification Tests was given to all ee 
bers of the high-dogmatic and low-dogmatic conference sections. In ome i 
each group was given a 17-item modified remote-associations test, constructe 


by the present authors from ideas proposed by Mednick (3). The test is z 
signed to measure creativity by requiring the subject to form a 7 : 
ments into new combinations by providing mediating connective lin ti A 
p. 226). Some sample items of the test, with a mediating link in parentheses, 


follow: 
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alley tail nip (cat) 
tin can beer (can) 
burn bathe bonnet (sun) 
bell fly exams (bar) 


To the authors’ knowledge, neither standardization data nor reports con- 
cerning the reliability or validity of this measure of creativity are available, 
The present authors included the test because it appeared to make the kinds 
of integrative and synthesizing demands almost certain to be influenced by 
Rokeach’s concept of open-closed cognitive dimension. Whether this latter 
supposition is warranted or whether the remote-associations test is merely an- 
other measure of some kind of verbal fluency is yet to be determined. 


Finally, following an analysis of the results of the foregoing measures, the 
Dogmatism scores, College Qualification Verbal Subtest Scores, and raw 
scores on the first midterm examination in elementary psychology were col- 
lected and compared for the entire population of approximately 500 subjects 
from which the extremes had been drawn. 


C. RESULTS 


As has been indicated, the most striking result of this study was in terms 
of differences in class performance between the high-dogmatic and low-dog- 
matic groups. Intellectual lethargy characterized the atmosphere of the high- 
dogmatic classroom. An unwillingness to relate seemed to prevail: an unwill- 

_ ingness to relate to the subject matter, to the instructor, to other students. 
Hesitancy, indeed fear, seemed to accompany even the shortest, most-perfunc- 
tory contributions made in response to the instructor’s (i.e., experimenter’s) 
urging for broader participation in class discussion, 

The atmosphere of the low-dog=matic classroom was in virtually every way 
precisely the opposite. An air of free discussion pervaded each class meeting; 
spirited debates of knotty problems and of theoretical issues in psychology 
were difficult to check once they got started; and the “instructor’s dream” of 
class enthusiasm and general intellectual curiosity was more than realized. 
( Experimentally organized discussion and debating sessions between the high- 
dogmatic and low-dogmatic groups yielded even more striking differences. The 
results of these studies are being prepared for publication. ) 


For each of the variables for which scores were obtained, differences be- 


tween the high-dogmatic and low-dogmatic groups were obtained significant 
beyond the .01 level. These results are shown in Table 1, For the entire 
group of approximately 500 subjects, correlations among the variables of dog- 
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TABLE 1 
Comparison OF HicH-Docmatic AND Low-DocMaTic Groups 


High-dogmatic Low-dogmatic 
group group 


Variable Mean sD Mean SD t 
Verbal score 50.1 10.8 58.2 11.8 2.6* 
Remote associations 6.8 2.0 8.2 2.5 7.5%% 
Midsemester examination 42.5 9.6 $2.2 10.1 3.s** 
*p<.01. 
++ p< 001. 


matism, examination grades and CQT scores, though relatively small, are 
consistently statistically significant [see Table 2]. 

We do not offer these data for the purpose of establishing that cognitive 
open-closedness is, after all, a function of intelligence. No study has yet defi- 
nitively quantified the extent of the relationship between intelligence (when 
adequately measured) and the “open” and “closed” mind. But we believe that 
this study has established for the first time a clear and unmistakable relation- 
ship between these variables; i.e., that differences in performance found by 
Rokeach between high and low dogmatics in solving various integration-type 
and synthésis-type tasks are not attributable only to variables that are rela- 
tively independent of intellectual abilities. The data we present demonstrate 
that despite Rokeach’s repeated assertions to the contrary, 4 statistically sig- 
nificant relationship exists between factors generally associated with intelli- 
gence, and scores on the Dogmatism scale. However, our own conviction of 
the strength of this relationship rests not so much upon a comparison of ver- 
bal test scores and the like. It rests much more heavily upon a comparison 
of two groups of persons observed over a full semester. 

In subsequent reports the authors hope ‘to confirm several hypotheses sug- 
gested by Rokeach’s formulations, particularly with regard to their relevance 
to the dynamics involved in group functioning and structure. It is ed 
nate, therefore, that the observations reported in this paper cause some of the 


TABLE 2 Ke 

AMIN ATION 
- CORRELATIONS AMONG MIDSEMESTER 
Punoy Poode eae DocMATISM ScoRES* 


Verbal 


Dogmatism 
Variable scores scores 


Dogmatism scores ha 


Verbal scores FEA B 


Examination grades 


* All v's significant beyond the .001 level. us 
ee Coefficient of stability over a 15-week interval (N = 440). 
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assumptions basic to this important theory to be seriously questioned, If inte 
ligence contributes significantly to dogmatism-scale scores, then the proc 
by which Rokeach sought to validate the Dogmatism scale can be questio ne 
These procedures involved the observance of differential performance of hig 
dogmatics and low dogmatics in problems requiring mainly idea integral 
however, other comparisons were made of flexibility of musical tastes, € 
is not unreasonable to suppose that differences in these kinds of behavior 
be related to differences in intelligence. We have established that a stati 
significant difference in intelligence was demonstrated in our study n 
a comparison of extreme groups but over the entire range of scores f 
500 subjects. We concede that (although significance beyond .01 was read 
in both cases) the size of the correlation coefficient is small and that the pre- 
diction of individual scores from one distribution to another would be 
ingly difficult. But it is only fair to indicate°that the degree of relation 
found is lower than one could expect to obtain if the ranges of scores on t 
cognitive variables were not restricted. Pt is unnecessary, of course, to 
out that a restriction of the range of scores depresses the ccrrelation coeff 
and renders the degree of covariation of the distributions of scores under 
sideration to be spuriously low. The higher up the educational ladder tl 
intelligence measures are taken, the more restricted does the range of s€ 
become; and the consequent effect upon the size of r becomes increasingly 
nificant. As far as is known, this is the first time that the scores of a lai 
sample of first-semester freshmen have been used to relate these variables., 
vious studies, including that of Zagona and MacKinnon (9), in which a 
ple of upper-division students was used, failed to note even a moderately 
correlation between the open-closed cognitive dimension and other intelle 
variables. It now becomes obvious that this failure was caused by the fact 
one of the distributions represented’ a relatively homogeneous sample. 
In commenting upon the size of the correlation between the open: 
dimension and these intellectual variables, it should be noted that the dire’ 
and nature of trends can be in themselves meaningful and theoretically si 
cant. In summarizing his work in The Open and Closed Mind, Rokeach ha 
commented as follows: t 


What we are driving at is that in evaluating the outcome of our re- 
search effort from a statistical standpoint, the trend of result is a more 
important consideration than the precise level of significance achieved 
by a particular set of differences (7, p. 405). 

Paradoxically, this concern for tren 


ae ds seems at times to have escaped Roke 
in his own researches, 


for a persistent trend is evident in a number of his ¢ 
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studies, demonstrating the direction of the relationship between intelligence 
and open-closed mindedness, however small this relationship was found to be. 


tively (7, p. 277) on the ACE tests. Although these figures are presented as 
not statistically significant, they can be seen to be in the direction of the trend 
alluded to earlier. In another study (7, p. 262), Rokeach did find a statis- 
tically significant difference between intelligence as measured by the ACE 
tests and Dogmatism scores. On this occasion, he was forced to uie samples 
matched for intelligence in the subsequent experimental procedure. Greater 
sample size (N = 400) and a wider range of scores on the intellectual vari- 
able probably contributed to the significance of the noted relationship. 

‘As noted, this paper does not purport to demonstrate the precise relation- 
ship that exists between intelligence and the open-closed cognitive di 
The measures used in this study can be related only indirectly to intelligence. 
More precise measures of intelligence, as well as a more elaborate procedure 
of differentiation than can be made by the Dogmatism scale alone, will prob- 
ably be required if more light is to be shed upon the relationship between 
cognition and other personality factors. 
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AN EMPIRICAL EVALUATION OF THE EFFECT OF ITEM 
OVERLAP ON FACTORIAL STABILITY** 


System Development Corporation, Santa Monica, California 


Mixes S. Rocers AND Geraro H. SHURE 


‘A. INTRODUCTION 


Previous investigators have differed on their estimates of the effect of item 
overlap on test analyses by factor methods. In an early factor-analytic study 
of the MMPI, Wheeler, Little, and Lehner (15, p. 136) state that “positive 
item overlap is one way in which the scales are related and should not be in- 
terpreted as detracting from empirical relationships based on scores obtained 
on the scales.” On the other hand,:Guilford (7) suggests that the existence 
of item overlap is sufficient reason for refraining from factor analysis of a 
set of test scales. However, the exact nature of the distortion (if any) pro- 
duced in‘the results of such a factor analysis is not evident from the theoret- 
ical considerations Guilford raises. Curiously, there are only two empirical 
studies of the effect of item overlap on factor analysis to be found in the lit- 
erature. In an early study, Welsh (14) factored truncated scales (all over- 
lapping items removed). Based on the apparent correspondence between their 
MMPI factor analysis and Welsh’s results (14), Kassebaum, Couch, and 
Slater (9, p. 228) assert that “the practical significance of the problem so 
by item overlap may have been exaggerated.” This assertion would have a 
more convincing if the solutions reported’ in these analyses had been ee 
to an objective criterion and if some quantitative index of similarity had 3 
reported. Instead, both these solutions are essentially unrotated reat - 
yses, each with one “large” factor highly loaded on most scales and two 
“smaller” factors.? Because most of the test variance in both studies is associ- 


i i chusetts, on June 9, 1965, 
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ated with a single factor, highly loaded on most scales, it is not surprising that 
this factor “looks” similar in the two solutions. 

In fact, there is little reason to suppose that rotation of these factors to an 
objective criterion (e.g., varimax) would result in high cross-study similarity. 
The drastically shortened scales produced by Welsh’s truncation method (14) 
are clearly less reliable than the original scales, and half of the shortened 
scales have sizeably lower reliability coefficients, averaging .22 (5, p. 474). 
It would be surprising, indeed, if such markedly altered scales left the rotated 
factor structure unaltered. 4 

Using a totally different approach, Shure and Rogers (13) report an or- 
thogonal varimax factor analysis of the correlation between MMPI scales 
produced solely by overlap items. These correlations were obtained by con- 
sidering the overlap items as the common elements in a comimon-elements cor- 
relation coefficient. Three factors were extracted from the overlap correla- 
tions and rotated to normal varimax. Ope of these was identified with the 
neurotic triad; another, with the psychotic triad—triad patterns commonly 
found in MMPI clinical studies. They compared these results with similar 
factor analyses of the original MMPI scales (1, 3, 9, 15) and Welsh’s trun- 
cated scales (14). The overlap-factor results were highly similar to factors 
obtained for the four samples indicated above. In contrast, none of the three 
factors based on a normal varimax rotation of factors from Welsh’s truncated 
scales (14) resembles these two overlap factors. Differing with Kassebaum 
et al. (9), Shure and Rogers conclude that a significant part of cross-study 
factor stability may be erroneously introduced or exaggerated by item-overlap 
artifact rather than being a reflection of stable personality dimensions. 

Given the methodological inadequacy of the earlier empirical assessment of 
item overlap and the potentially serious bias suggested by Shure and Rogers’ 
study, a more adequate empirical appraisal of item overlap was called for. 
The present study attempted to make a thorough reinvestigation of this prob- 
lem (a) by selecting a test instrument using scales with overlapping items for 
which cross-study stability of factors had been reported, (b) by employing a 
common, objective-rotation criterion for factoring the correlations among 
scales, (c) by employing an improved technique for eliminating the effect of 
overlapping items which minimizes alteration in the basic scales, and (d) by 
employing objective criteria for assessing cross-study factor similarity. 

„The California Psychological Inventory (CPI) was selected for study (6). 
First, its basic scales are composed of items that overlap on the average 55 
per cent with items on one or more other scales, and only two of its 18 scales 
are entirely free from overlapping items (Communality and Flexibility). 
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Second, Shure and Rogers (12) previously reported evidence of high factor 
stability for the CPI. The results of their analysis and several other recent 
factor analyses of its scales are summarized in Table 1. For each of the 
factors reported and interpreted in a given investigation, a similar factor 
with a similar interpretation is found in almost all of the other studies. 
Using the correlation? among factor loadings of the most similar factors in 


TABLE 1 
SUMMARY oF CPI FACTOR ANALYSES 


. Population Rotation 

Investigators „sampled criterion Factor labels 

Mitchell and 213 female and Varimax 1. Adjustment by social 
Pierce-Jones 45 male (orthogonal) conformity (A) 

(11) teacher 2. Social poise or extra- 
ə trainees version (B) 
e. 3. Capacity for inde- 
pendent thought and 
action (C) 
° 4. SuperEgo strength (D 
or E) 

Crites, Bechtoldt, 186 female and Graphic 1. Good Impression®— 
Goodstein, and 186 male (oblique? adjustment by adapt- 
Heilbrun (4) stratified into simple ing self to reality (A) 

counseling- structure) 2. Dominance—adjustment 
center clients by control of external 
and nonclient reality (B) 

controls $ 3. Communality—test- 


taking set (E) 

4. Flexibility—an attitudi- 
nal dimension (C) 

5. Femininity—a trait di- 
mension (D) 


Leton and Walter 114 female and Quartimax 1. A general measure of 
(10) 150 male (orthogonal) health and personal 
ninth-grade . efficiency (A) 
students e 2. Social confidence and 
drive (B) 
$ 3. Feminine-masculine 


dimension (D) 
4. Social dependence and 
personal independ- 
ence (C) 
5. Attempting to “look 
good” and impress 
an others (E) 
i i i ion i loyed for 
a While the reference-structure matrix of the oblique solution is employ 
comparison with the orthogonal factors from the other analyses, these factors are 


Proportional to the primary factors [see Harman (8, PP. 277-280) |. 
Factor names in this Eea are associated with a particular reference scale, 


any geometrical interpretation 
thematical model used in factor analysis. It is 


used only to indicate the correspondence erns of fagot Tand i was 
done by Burt (2, p. 185) in his use © d correlatio ` 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 


Population Rotation 

Investigators sampled criterion Factor labels 

Shure and Rogers 300 male college Varimax 1. Personal integrity and 

(12) freshmen and (orthogonal) mental health (A) 

sophomores; 2. Social poise or extra- 
high, medium, version (B) 
and low ACE 3. Capacity for flexible and 
groups (N = independent thought 
100 each) and action (C) 


. Femininity (D) 
. Contented normativism 
(E) 


ne 


each study as an index of the similarity of factor loading patterns, Table 2 
illustrates the high degree of factorial stability found for several samples 
where different criteria for rotation (quartimax, varimax, and graphic oblique 
simple structure) are employed. It supports the conclusion that there appear 
to be five relatively consistent factors underlying the scales of the CPI. 

In order to remove the effect of item overlap, a number of direct strategies 


TABLE 2 
Cross-STupy COMPARISONS: CORRELATIONS AMONG FACTOR LoADINGS For FACTORS WITH 
SIMILAR INTERPRETATION 


Mitchell and Leton and 
Factor study Pierce-Jones® Crites et al. Walter 
Crites et al. G 
Ab 91 
B .97 
Cc 92 
D 64 
E 82 bi 
Leton and Walter p 
A 85 > 64 
B 31 .91 
Cc 78 81 
D 81 Thi 
E 55 77 
Shure and Rogers 
3 99 91 86 
c 96 95 91 
D 93 97 83 
E .64 .94 77 
83 93 80 


a Mitchell and Pierce-Jones extracted onl i h 
y four factors [see Table 1]. Their fourt 
factor appears to be related to Factor D as well as to MEE and is correlate 
we both D and E factors from the other studies. 
See Table 1 for original factor labels. 
© Loadings averaged over three stratification groups. 


af 
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could be employed. (a) One could—as Welsh (14) did for the MMPI— 
remove the overlapping items from all scales and factor the intercorrelations 
of the shortened scales. The resulting truncated scales, however, constitute a 
significantly modified test instrument. Not only would such scales be expected 
to be less reliable due to their shortened length, but there is no a priori 
certainty that the items of the shortened scales would constitute a repre- 
sentative sample of the items in the full-length scales, (b) In principle, one 
could employ a more thorough procedure and replace each overlapping item 
with an alternate form of the item for each additional scale on which it 
appears. This would require the development of a set of 240 proved alternate 
forms of the CPI items to cover all instances of item overlap and would 
increase the test’s length by more than 50 per cent. (c) Instead of alternate 
forms, duplicate items could be employed with the same increase in test 
length as in (b). In addition, the effect on the test taker of encountering the 
same item more than once (some items would have to be repeated as many 
as six times) might cause him to remember or copy previous responses, thus 
rendering uncertain the, independence of the duplicated items. (4) An inter- 
mediate solution, the one finally chosen and described in detail later, uses a 
random subset of overlap items for each subject. This procedure involves 
statistical analysis only and is not as costly as providing alternate or duplicate 
forms of each overlapping item. Moreover, it permits each item to contribute 
to each of the scales on which it is usually scored. 


B. PROCEDURE 


The population consisted of 300 male freshmen and sophomores [see Table 
1]. This population was divided into high-ability, medium-ability, and low- 
ability groups. These groups were essentially nonoverlapping in terms of 
their scores on the ACE Psychological Examination. Their CPI responses 
were rescored using scale keys generated by an IBM 1401 computer ppe 
such that (a) no item appeared on more than one scale for each subject, 
(b) it was a matter of chance on which scale each “overlapping” item was 
included for each subject, and (c) individual scale scores for which on 
were not tallied were prorated so as to make their range equivalent to H 
of full-length scale scores. In effect, each scale includes its unique items an 


a randomly selected portion (averaging less than 50 m ARA ka i ai 
lapping i tion in scale length is expected to ecr ] 
A a a ea plete removal of these items. 


reliability, but less than would occur with com i 
i . i i contrib- 
Furthermore, the integrity of the test 1s preserved m ge a AE PRI 
utes to each of the scales on which it was originally include! 


item overlap should be absent from a factor analysis based on these overlap- 
free scores. 
Intercorrelations among the overlap-free CPI scales were computed sepa- 
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subset of subjects (approximately 50 per cent of the sample). The scores pro- ~ 
duced by this method clearly contain no built-in association. Any effect of 
rately for the three ability groups and were separately factor analyzed (with 
communalities estimated by the squared multiple correlations). Five factors* 
for each set were extracted and rotated to the normal varimax (orthogonal) 
criterion. The factors were then compared with’the factors reported by Shure 
and Rogers (12), based on the original scales where overlapping items were 
not removed. 


C. RESULTS 


1. Comparisons of Factors Based on Original Scales with Those Based on 
Overlap-Free Scales 


In order to determine the effects of the presence or removal of overlap 
items of the CPI, two measures were employed for assessing similarity of 
original to overlap-free factors. i 

a. Correlation of factor loadings. An index of the degree of agreement® 
between a pair of factors may be obtained by intercorrelating their factor 
loadings. Table 3 shows the correlations found for the most-similar pairs of 
factors (the factor based on the original scales which correlated most highly 
with that based on the overlap-free scales) for each ability group. As the 
table indicates, each of the five original factors appears to have a unique, highly 
similar counterpart in the overlap-free analysis except for the D factor in 
the low-ability group (.52). 


TABLE 3 


CoRRELATIONS* oF FACTOR LOADINGS OF ORIGINAL WITH OVERLAP-FREE FACTORS 
Original Overlap-free Ability 
group 
factor factor High Medium Low : 
A 1 92 95 91 
B 2 97 92 93 
Cc 5 96 94 93 
D 4 86 .87 52 
E 3 92 94 87 
a Only correlations for “most similar” factor pairs are reported. 
4 These factor loadings are on file with the American Documentation Institute- 


Order document No. 8462 from ADI Auxilia icati j i- 
7 S F ry Publications Project, Photodupli 
cation Service, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C., remitting in advance 


$1.25 for microfilm or $1.25 for photocopi i todu- 
plication Service, Library of IRE e ciets payable to Chieti Sa 


5 See Footnote 3. 
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These data point to the high degree of factor similarity for overlap-free and 
original scale data. However, shifts in factor loadings for scales other than 
those thought to be critical in defining the factor can affect the intercorre- 
lation index between factors. As a result, it is possible for this index to be 
misleading—particularly where the relationship between compared factors is 
not very high. 

b. Correlation of factor scores. As a precaution, a related index, the corre- 
lation of factor scores, was computed as a second measure of factor similarity 
and affords a more direct comparison of factors. A factor score can be inter- 
preted as the contribution of a factor to an individual’s test score, Ordinarily, 
factor analysis produces factor loadings for variables. While factor measure- 
ments for individuals cannot be obtained directly, statistical means may be 
employed to obtaif estimates of factors in terms of observed scores, A com- 
puter program permitted us to estimate factor scores for all five factors for 
each individual from both the original and oyerlap-free scale factor analyses. 
If individuals receive highly similar factor scores for these two analyses, it 
would indicate that tHe factors can be interpreted as measuring the same 
attribute ; highly dissimilar factor scores would suggest that the factors being 
assessed differ. 

Correlations between the sets of factor scores shown in Table 4 clearly 
indicate that each of the five factors produced by the analysis of original scale 
scores has a counterpart in the overlap-free factor analysis, Only for the 
low-ability group do Factors D and E appear with questionable similarity 
(.53 and .77 respectively). 


2. Comparison of Stability in Three Ability Samples of Factors Based on 
Original and Overlap-Free Scale Data 
The previous comparisons have showa the degree to which the original 
factors are similar to the overlap-free factors. To decide whether or not inter- 
study factor stability is increased as a result of scale item overlap, we -y 
determine whether the similarity among original scale factors aw in r 
ferent samples is greater than the similarity among overlap-free_ camer 
how much the intersample stability is lowered, if at all, by item a 
removal. The sizeable correspondence in patterns of factor loadings over 
three ability samples made it possible to iden 


with the most similar one in the other groups: Co $ is 
lated between factor loadings for most-similar factors found in the 


original 
ability groups. These correlations were made pe age for a A ‘agen 
and overlap-free factors. The results are shown in Figure $ 
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Ability Groups 
Factor Compared 


High - Medium 
A High - Low a 
Medium = Low 


-- 
High - Medium oo 
8 High - Low - Seil 
Medium = Low mc 
eo 
~~ 
oo 


High - Medium 
c High -= Low 
Medium = Low 


High - Medium — 
D High - Low Cl 
Medium = Low oct 


High - Medium” A on" 
E High - Low 


Medium - Low 
oo «10. 20 0 a w V 109 
Corgelation between factor loadings for "most similar" foctor poirs A 
FIGURE 1 


CROSS-SAMPLE COMPARISON OF CORRELATIONS AMONG FACTORS Basto ON ORIGINAL 
ScaLes (X) AND CORRELATIONS AMONG FACTORS BASED ON OVERLAP-FREE SCALES (0) 
FoR THREE ABILITY LEVELS 


of 15 comparisons, the correlation between similar overlap-free factors is 
smaller than the corresponding correlation between original factors. 

It should be noted, however, that while overlap-free factors would be 
interpreted as generally less stable over different samples than are the original 
factors, the intercorrelations among the former are still relatively high, with 
10 of the correlations between the factors falling betw 75 and 95. Factors 
D and E show the greatest reductions in apparent similarity associated with 
removal of item overlap, particularly in comparisons involving the low-ability 
group. 

D. Discussion 


Removing item overlap by the method employed in this study appears 
to have mint effect a ihe overall factor structure of the CPI. For each 
of the five factors found in the analysis of the original a coer 
found in the analysis of overlap-free scores with a highly similar, highly 
correlated pattern of factor loadings. In addition, comparison of factor “ate 
based on the factor analysis of the original and overlap-free scales indicates 


that either factor solution (with or without item overlap) produces nearly 
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the same description of the subject's test performance. Finally, almost equally 
high stability was found for the factors from the overlap-free scores as was 
found in a previous factor analysis of the original CPI scales for three ability 
groups. There remains the small but consistently higher cross-study stability 
for the original scale factors. This might be attributed to the presence of 
item overlap but could equally be attributed to the increased unreliability 
of the overlap-free, shortened scales. The only appreciable effect of the re- 
moval of item overlap appeared on the least reliable factors (D and E). These 
factors were defined by fewer scales and with" relatively low loadings. Fur- 
thermore, this effect principally occurred for the low-ability group, a group 
whose performance is generally least reliable on such tests. 

With these findings before us, we may now ask why item overlap appears 
to be without significant effect for the CPI when, as Shure und Rogers showed 
(13), it potentially seemed to account for a sizeable proportion of the fac- 
torial structure of the MMPI. Two possibilities suggest themselves: (a) 
There is less item overlap among the CPI scales (average 55 per cent) than 
the MMPI scales (average 69 per cent); howevei, this difference seems 
small compared with the sizeable degree of overlap in both. (b) ‘The item 
overlap may not be configured on the CPI as it is in the MMPI. Factor 
analysis of the latter, it will be recalled, produced a factor structure similar 
to the results for the factor analysis of the original scales and raised a ques- 
tion of the authenticity of reported MMPI factors. Indeed, the CPI overlap 
items may not exhibit a factor structure bearing any similarity to the five 
empirical CPI factors. 

In order to evaluate the latter possibility, the CPI interscale common- 
clement correlations (produced solely by item overlap) were factor analyzed. 
Four factors were extracted and rotated to normal varimax. Table 5 shows 

TABLE 5 


CORRELATIONS OF OVERLAP FACTOR LoapiNcs WITH THOSE FOR A AND B FACTORS 
Founp IN Stx SAMPLES 


Factor B Factor A 
k with Factor A with: witht: 
actor study Overlap I Overlap II Overlap III II and II 
Crites et al. (4) 88 ; 82 
Leton and Walter (10) 81 27 w 28 
Mitchell et al. (11) 93 63 37 78 
Shure and Rogers (12) , 
High ACE 90 58 45 7 
Medium ACE 88 64 39 80 
w ACE 85 74 .20 80 


® Multiple correlations. 


6 See Footnote 4. 
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the correlations for six different samples between factor loadings for three 
of the overlap factors and the previously identified A and B factors, Corre- 
lations with the C, D, and E factors are considerably lower and are not 
presented. These results show that Overlap Factor | is strikingly similar 
to the set of B factors (average r = .88) found in six separate instances. 
In addition, two other overlap factors (II and II!) both appear related to 
the set of A factors. Since both of these overlap factors correlate most highly 
with the empirical A factors, a multiple correlation between the two overlap 
factors and each A factor is also presented. The fourth overlap factor was 
not found to be related to any of the previously identified factors. 

Thus, as in the MMPI, two overlap factors are found which are related 
to the two most well-defined CPI factors. The fact that these factors were 
least altered by removal of itene overlap diminishes Shure and Rogers’ concern 
over the possible introduction of an erroneous or biasing factor structure 
based solely on item overlap. Why the CPI overlap-fi factors fail to be 
modified by the removal of the overlap factor structure remains a dilemma. 
A possible, albeit speculative, explanation which is consistent with our find- 
ings is offered. À 

When the CPI scales were constructed, scales were composed of items that 
best discriminated among the members of groups thought to be characterized 
by each scale. As a result of this method, an overlap item became included 
in mpre than one scale by virtue of the fact that it discriminated well among 
members of different criterion groups. By this process of item selection, an 
item (whether overlap or singly keyed) is likely to represent or reflect all 
of the scale dimensions introduced by this procedure. If somne of these scales 
are then found to have an even more fundamental underlying factorial unity, 
fikely to contribute to the variance 
As a result, those 


exclusively on overlapping items may reflect tare is hypothesis is 
factor analysis of the scales containing no item overlap. r S 

correct, the overlap items (no more nor 
their common dimensionality. Thus, 
in item overlap correlations would be hi 
structure of the scales, and removing th 
alter this factor structure. 


Regardless of the validity of the foregoing speculation, the sum = 
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present evidence indicates that while cross-study factorial stability of the 
CPI may be slightly exaggerated by item overlap, the empirical factors are 
not produced or distorted by the configurations of overlapping items. The 
present study does not answer the question as to whether or not the pro- 
cedures for eliminating item overlap from the CPI would yield similar results 
for the MMPI. Obviously, they would do less violence to the basic scales 
than Welsh’s truncation method. 


E. Summary AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. Although strong warnings have been voiced against using factor- 
analytic procedures with scales employing item overlap, investigators continue 
to factor such scales. Two empirical studies in the literature yield contra- 
dictory implications. One suggests item overlap is of little practical signifi- 
cance; the other suggests that it may be a potential source contributing to 
erroneous or exaggerated factor stability. The present study attempted to 
make a thorough empirical reinvestigation of this problem. 

2. This study investigated the effect of removing item overlap on the 

factor composition of the CPI (a test with many overlapping items and re- 
ported high cross-study factorial stability). Overlap-free scale scores were 
obtained by a method of random assignment of overlap items for three sam- 
ples, each composed of 100 male college freshmen and sophomores. Factor 
analyses of the interscale correlations based on these overlap-free scores were 
made for each of the three samples and compared with previously published 
factor analyses of original scale scores for the same three samples. In both 
cases, five factors were extracted and rotated to an orthogonal varimax 
criterion. , 
i 3, For each of the three populations, two objective measures of factor 
similarity (intercorrelation of factor loadings and intercorrelation of derived 
individual factor scores) showed that each factor in the overlap-free analysis 
had a highly similar counterpart in the original analysis. Furthermore, the 
high intersample factorial stability reported in an earlier study was only 
slightly lower in the overlap-free analysis. The only differences between the 
two factor solutions seemed most likely to be attributable to the lowered scale 
reliability associated with the shortened overlap-free scale scores. 

4. In addition, the CPI interscale common-element correlations (produced 
solely by item overlap) were factor analyzed to assess the extent to which 
there is a built-in factor structure in the configuration of overlapping items: 
Two overlap factors were found which were similar to the two best-defined 
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original and overlap-free CPI factors. An interpretation, based on CPI scale 
construction procedures, is presented to account for this similarity. 

5. ‘The evidence from this study supports the conclusion that item overlap 
"js of little practical significance in the interpretation of factors (at least for 
the CPI), in spite of an unusual and puzzling similarity between empirical 
factors and those based exclusively on factoring item overlap correlations 
obtained in this and a previous study on the MMPI. Furthermore, it would 
appear that the CPI scale-construction procedures tend to minimize the 
potentially factor-distorting influence that might be attributable to item 


overlap. 
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DELAYED INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT IN 
CEREBRAL PALSY CHILDREN* 


Department Rehabilitation Medicine, State University of New York, 
Downstate Medical Center 


SAMUEL HirSCHENFANG AND JosEPH G. BENTON 


A. PROBLEM 


The periodic retesting of young cerebral-palsy children at the Department 
of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, Kings County Hospital, has revealed 
that many of the children show a marked increase in intellectual functioning 
as they mature. These findings, amplify the concept of delayed development 
by Sarason (2), who has reported on a study by Doll, Phelps, and Melcher 
(1), of 11 birth-injured subjects between the ages of 7 and 39. The average 
IQ of the subjects below 15 years of age was 51, whereas the mean for those 
above 15 years of age was 79. The authors considered these findings as evi- 
dence for the belief that the mental development of such subjects may continue 
to a later age than is the case with ordinary mentally retarded subjects and 
with average normal subjects. Further evidence for the concept of delayed 
development is presented on the basis of the tnental-growth curves of eight 
subjects who had at least three Binet examinations. In a majority of these 
cases, there was a noticeable tendency for mental-age growth to continue over 
a longer period of time than the 14 years generally assumed to be the limit 
for both normal and retarded persons. The appearance of these cases in such 
a small sample is considered significant ir view of the fact that only five 
per cent of institutionalized defectives show such increase. 


B. PURPOSE 


This paper presents four case studies of young cerebral-palsy children who 


showed marked increase in JQ when retested over a period of time. These 
findings indicate that the intellectual capacity of cerebral-palsy children fre- 
quently is not revealed in their functioning at an early age, as compared to 
that of normal children. Thus, in addition to the mental-age growth S 
cerebral-palsy individuals continuing over a longer period of time than EPAR 
children (as reported by Sarason), the data in the present paper are consisten 
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with the hypothesis that the rate of intellectual growth of cerebral-palsy 
children is different from that of normal children. 


1. Case D.C. 


This boy, with a diagnosis of spastic paraplegic, was first seen when he 
was 3:6. On the Stanford Binet he was successful on only two items at the 
two-year level. No quantitative measure of his functioning could be deter- 
mined from the Binet. He was unable to speak, and his social age (as mea- 
sured by the Vineland Social Maturity Scale)»was two years. On the Gesell 
Developmental Schedules, his motor development was two years; language, 
40 weeks; adaptive behavior, 18 months; and personal-social behavior, 15 
months. 

At the age of 5:4, D. C. achieved a mental age of three years and a Binet 
IQ of 56. His vocabulary level, as measured by the Binet, was 2 years; and 
he was successful on one task at the 4-year level. At 7 years, D. C. achieved 
a mental age of 5:4 and a Binet JQ of 76. His vocabulary level was 6 years, 
and he was successful on one task at the 7-year level» Despite the presence of 
difficulties in concentration and in visual-motor areas, D. C. has a good con- 
cept of numbers and is able to read. The prognosis for future intellectual 
development is much more favorable than when D. C. was evaluated at 3:4. 


"2. Case D.S. 


This boy is the first-born sibling of identical twins who were two months 
premature. At 2:7, formal testing was not possible; but the Vineland Social 
Maturity Scale indicated a social age of about 16 months. It was concluded 
that D.S. was a mentally retarded child of whom not too much could be 
expected in terms of formal intellectual education. At 3:8, he achieved a 
mental age of 2:3 and a Binet IQ of 61. His vocabulary level was found 
to be 2:6, and his highest level of achievement was at the 3-year level. 

At 4:2, D. S. achieved a mental age of 2:10 and an JQ of 68. Vocabulary 
level, the highest level of achievement, was 3 years. 

At 6:2, D. S. achieved a mental age of 6:1 and an JQ of 99. Vocabulary 
level was 6 years, and his highest level of achievement was at year XI, at 
which level he was successful on sentence memory. The early prognosis of 
mental deficiency was changed to that of average intelligence. 


3. Case S. D. 


This mildly involved child, with a diagnosis of tremor athetoid, achieved 4 
mental age of 2:2 and a Binet JQ of 81 when she was first evaluated at 2:8. 
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Vocabulary level was 2 years, and she was successful on two items at the 2:6 
level. She was reported to be functioning at a dull-normal level of intelli- 
gence. 

At 6:10, S. D. achieved a mental age of 6:8 and an JQ of 98. Vocabulary 
level was 6 years, and her highest level of achievement was on a memory item 
at the 8-year level. She was functioning at a normal intellectual level and 
keeping pace with her regular school-grade placement. 


4. Case T. B: 


This girl achieved a mental age of 2:6 and an JQ of 47 when she was first 
evaluated at 5:4. Her vocabulary level was 3 years, and her highest level of 
achievement was at 3 years. At the age of 6:2, she achieved a mental age of 
3:9 and an JQ of 61. This represented an increase of 15 months in mental 
age over a period of eight months. Vocabulary was 4 years, and she was suc- 
cessful on a definition item at the 5-year level. Although still functioning at 
a defective level, the improvement in: functioning suggests a more favorable 
prognosis than earlier as regards future intellectual development. 


C. Discussion 


In the repeat evaluations of cerebral-palsy children at Kings County Hos- 
pital, such marked increases in JQ as in the cases presented are not always en- 
countered. The [Qs of some of the children remains constant or decreases. 
Howeyer, increase in the level of intellectual functioning is more the rule 
than the exception. Of 15 children tested and retested over periods ranging 
from six months to four years and two months, 11 showed an increase in IQ 
of five or more points. The mean IQ of the group at initial testing was 67.7, 
and the mean JQ on the second testing was 76. The difference between the 
two means is significant at the .02 level, TheSe findings imply or are consistent 
with the idea that there is a process of delayed development operating in the 
intellectual growth of cerebral-palsy children. The potential intellectual abili- 
ties and resources of cerebral-palsied children frequently are not revealed 
when such children are evaluated at an early age. On the basis of these find- 
ings, the clinician working with cerebral-palsy children should be cautious 1n 
his prognosis of the future intellectual development of such children. 


D. SUMMARY 

hors point out the need for developmental or 
n because intellectual development of 
different rate from that of physically 


In the present paper, the aut 
growth curves of cerebral-palsy childre: 
such children frequently proceeds at a 
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normal children. In future research, effort should be made to isolate those 
factors that might differentiate the cerebral-palsy child whose development is 
delayed and the child whose intellectual functioning proceeds at a normal 
rate. 
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SELECTIVE TRACE AROUSAL** 


Department of Psychology, Yeshiva University 


GERALD TOLCHIN AND JoHN CERASO 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Interference theory has been.a successful framework for organizing many 
of the laboratory determined facts of acquisition and retention (1). The as- 
sumption that this theory can be applied to extralaboratory situations has been 
widely held, but the precise manner in which interference works in everyday 
life has not been giyen the attention it deserves. Recently, Underwood and 
Postman (5) have attempted to“deal ‘with this problem by stating that words 
in everyday use acquire associative connections with other words. In attempt- 
ing to learn something new, which involves the pairing of words in new con- 
texts, this new learning may be difficult because it involves competition from 
old associations. 

The principles determining whether a particular old association will inter- 
fere with currently learned material are given by the laws of transfer. Chief 
among these are the similarity and the strength of association laws: The more 
similar are the stimuli of new and old associations and the stronger the prior 
association, the greater will be the interference effect; thus, in any particular 
situation, one should be able to predict the difficulty of new learning if he 


knows the strength of the old associations and their relative similarity to the 


new learning. 
however, one is aware that the learning of new 
c 


From everyday experience, 
verbal material is not accompanied by an elicitation of all or even a small part 
2 . . 
ved. For example, in learning a 


of the previous associations to the words invo 

set of material that includes the stimulus word “bull,” such associates as 

“pen,” “frog,” and “dog” probably would rarely occur. On the other hand, 

if the new learning were to involve one of the old associations (e.g., “bull- 

frog”), then one would expect learning to be easy. Although the old associa- 

tion is potentially available, it becomes manifest only under certain conditions. 
In the ample given, why is “bull-frog” so easy to learn even though when 
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“bull-house” (let us say) is presented for learning, the response “frog” does not 
come to mind? One answer would be that the mere presentation of the pair 
“bull-frog” in the learning list is sufficient to arouse the memory trace of 
“bull-frog,” so that it can be utilized. If “bull-frog” is not a member of the 
list to be learned, then the corresponding memory trace would not be aroused, 
and it would then be unlikely that “bull” would arouse the “frog” associate. 
These considerations imply that in transfer in everyday life (in addition to 
the classical transfer principles) there are factors, such as the arousal by pres- 
entation of an old association, that influence®new learning. 

It is the purpose of the present paper to demonstrate this arousal factor in 
a transfer design using prepotent associations that can be assumed to be in 
each subject’s repertoire. 


B. METHOD 
1. Material 


For the present study, material was selected that’ would be susceptible to 
transfer effects from past (pre-experimental) training. This material was de- 
rived from a set of compound nouns selected from the Thorndike-Lorge word 
count (4). The basic idea was to expose briefly a compound noun and then 
to test the effect of this exposure on the learning of a transfer list. Ten com- 
pound nouns were selected, and two paired-associates lists were derived to 
conform to the A-B, paradigm used in conventional transfer studies. "These 
lists were constructed by splitting each compound noun into its two compo- 
nent parts and then repairing the words, so that the first word of each com- 
pound noun was coupled with the second half of a different compound noun. 
Table 1 presents both the original. compound nouns and the two derived lists. 


TABLE 1 


ORIGINAL COMPOUND Nouns AND DERIVED Lists 
Original 2 Derived lists 
compound nouns List I List II 

backbone back-worm back-coal 
barnyard barn-road barn-well 
bathroom bath-some bath-bone 
charcoal char-ball char-road 
farewell fare-book fare-some 
football foot-coal foot-yard 
handsome hand-well hand-room 
notebook note-yard note-ball 
railroad rail-bone rail-worm 


tapeworm 
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2. Procedure 


List I was used as the transfer list, and it was learned under three different 
conditions. Ss in Group A were shown the list of original compound nouns 
for 30 seconds, under instructions to familiarize themselves with the nouns 
but not to try to learn the nouns as they would not be tested on this material. 
Immediately after the 30-second exposure, Ss in Group A were asked to learn 
the nouns in List I. Ss in Group B followed the same procedure except that 
they were presented with List II (instead of the original compound nouns) 
for 30 seconds prior to the learning of the nouns in List I. Ss in Group C 
learned the nouns in List I without any prior exposure. For all three groups, 
standard paired-associates instructions were given; and learning continued for 
10 anticipation trials. The list was exposed on a memory drum at the rate of 
two seconds for the stimulus and two seconds for the stimulus and response, 
Learning was by the method of anticipation recall. 


C. SUBJECTS 
Sixty-four undergraduate students at New Paltz State College served as 


subjects. All subjects were volunteers and naive to verbal-learning experi- 
ments. The subjects were assigned randomly to one of the three groups: 14 
in each of Groups A and B and 36 in Group C. Additional subjects were 
obtained in Group C since this group was also used as a control group for 


another experiment. 


í D. RESULTS 


Analyses of variance and ż tests were performed, using the mean number 
of correct anticipations for each of three criterion measures: (4) the number 
of correct anticipations over the first two trials, (b) the number of correct 
anticipations on the 10th trial, and (c) the total cumulative correct anticipa- 
tions. The data are presented in Table 2. The results are the same regardless 
of the criterion measure used. Ss in Group A (i.e. the arousal group) took 
significantly longer to learn the nouns in the transfer list (List I) than did 


TABLE 2 
MEAN NUMBER OF ANTICIPATIONS FOR Groups A, B, AND C 
Group A Group B Group C 
(N= 14) (N = 14) (N = 36) 


Measure 
Number correct over 
first two trials al eo Apn nee 
Number correct on 10th tria beac 43.21 45.22 


Total correct cumulatively 
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either of the other groups. Further, there were no significant differences be- 
tween the performances of subjects in Groups B and C. 


E. Discussion 


Selective-trace arousal is clearly demonstrated in this experiment. The 
group given a set for the original compound nouns suffered significantly more 
interference than did either of the other two groups. One might argue that 
the 30-second exposure to the compound nougs prior to the learning of the 
transfer list was sufficient to produce enough learning to produce negative 
transfer; but, if this were the case, interference should have been demonstra- 
ble in Group B. However, there were no significant differences between this 
group and the group given no pre-exposure, indicating that arousal and not 
learning was the factor involved in producing interference. The results, there- 
fore, are interpreted as meaning that the negative transfer demonstrated by the 
arousal group was produced by the old associations that had been selectively 
aroused, and that the control group suffered little from these prepotent asso- 
ciations. 

The arousal effect can be viewed as similar to the phenomenon of priming 
(2, 3). Priming studies show that the presentation of an item increases the 
probability of occurrence of that item in an association test. The present study 
demonstrates that the presentation of a pair of previously associated items in- 
creases the probability of that association occurring in new learning. + 

The major implication of the present study is that stimuli that have mul- 
tiple associations do not automatically elicit those associations in new learn- 
ing and that there are discoverable factors that determine which associates 
will be elicited: for example, in the typical laboratory study of transfer it 
ee Se be the fact that the original and transfer lists are learned under very 
similar conditions (same room, same experimenter, etc.) that leads to reliable 
arousal of first-list associations during second-list learning. It is probable that 
the technique employed in the present: experiment is only one of a number of 
methods by which old associations can be selectively potentiated. 


F. Summary 


A and B may be associated ; yet presentation of A may not elicit B. How- 
ever, if © were asked to learn A-B he would find it easy. The argument is 
that presentation of A-B in the learning task arouses an A’-B’ memory trace, 


so that presentation of A reliably elicits B rather than any other (or no) asso- 
ciate. 
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Three groups of Ss learned the same A-B list of 10 paired words. One 
group was first briefly shown familiar compound nouns that when rearranged 
formed the A-B learning list. A second group was briefly exposed to unfa- 
miliar compound nouns that also formed the A-B list. A third group had no 
prior exposure. The first group had more difficulty in learning A-B than the 
other groups which did not differ from each other. The brief exposure of the 
compound nouns made them effective in producing negative transfer. 
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SOME CORRELATES OF INNER DIRECTEDNESS 
AND OTHER DIRECTEDNESS* 


University of Kansas and State University of New York at Cortland 


ANTHONY J. Smrru anD Joun N. Park 


A. INTRODUCTION 


David Riesman’s provocative speculations concerning social character (9, 
10) have inspired a variety of psychological studies ranging from the nature 
of disciplinary procedures used in socializing children (2) to the recognition 
threshold for value-related words (7). 

Position on an inner-directed-vs.-other-directed continuum has been related 
to personal data or demographic variables by Kassarjian (5), Centers (3), 
Kallen (4), and Peterson (8). These investigators report findings that are in 
some degree consistent avith Riesman’s typology either in the form of trends 
or of statistically significant relationships. 

In the preliminary and final phases of a study by Park and Smith (7), data 
were collected that would permit the further testing of some of these findings: 
in particular, those that indicate a tendency .toward other direction among 
subjects who are (a) female, (b) young, (c) from large urban centers, and 
(d)*enrolled in specialties involving an interpersonal or service orientation. 
Such an analysis would not only provide evidence for the stability of the 
findings from sample to sample, but would also indicate whether the results 
could be duplicated with an independently derived measure of inner direction 
and other direction. e 
B. PROCĘDURE 


The subjects were 226 students who were enrolled in sections of a course 
in general psychology during the spring and summer of 1958. Each student 
completed an abbreviated version of a questionnaire designed to measure 
inner direction and other direction that had been developed and carefully 
validated by Bell (1, 11). The 26 items composing the test instrument 
generally required the subject to indicate what response should be made in 
flict between one’s own values and 


hypothetical situations involving a con vn 
ged from a minimum of 53 


peer-group pressure. The possible scores Tan 
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(extreme inner direction) to a maximum of 128 (extreme other direction), 
The obtained scores ranged from 58 to 108 with a mean of 89.9. 

In the summer of 1964 records in the Registrar’s Office were examined to 
determine which students had completed work for a degree, the area in which 
the degree was earned, age, and home town. The population of the home 
town was then obtained from current census records. 


C. Resutts 
eae l 


Mean scores on Bell’s questionnaire were determined separately for the 
115 women and 111 men who composed the total sample. The mean for 
females was 91.74; that for males, 88.03. The difference was tested by means 
of the ¢ test and found to be highly significant (t = 3.67; p < .001). 


2. Age 


Following the categorizing method used by Kassarjian, the 213 subjects 
for whom the information was available were classified into three groups with 
respect to age: 18 and under, 19 to 21, and 22 and above. The mean scores 
for the three groups were 90.89, 89.90, and 90.40 respectively. A simple 
analysis of variance reveals no significant differences among the three groups 
(E <1) 

3. Home Town 


The 212 subjects for whom the data were available were categorized 
in six groups on the basis of population of home town: less than 2,500; 
2,500 to 4,999; 5,000 to 19,999; 20,000 to 99,999; 100,000 to 399,999; and 
400,000 and above. The mean scores on inner direction and other direction 
for the six groups were 92.80, 90.70, 89.39, 89.85, $8.25, and 89.00 respec- 
tively. The data were analyzed by means of a simple analysis of variance, and 
the means were found to be homogeneous (F = 1.53; D > .05). 


4. Area of Specialization 


i An examination of the Registrar's records revealed that 130 of the sub- 
jects had earned degrees before July, 1964. The areas in which the degrees 
were earned were determined and were assigned to one of nine major cate- 
gories, Two categories were dropped because of inadequate sample size 
(journalism and fine arts). Mean questionnaire scores were determined for 
each of the remaining categories with the following results: (a) natural 
science, 83.44; (b) engineering, 85.20; (c) social science, 85.44; (d) human- 
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ities, 87.88; (e) business, 89.40; (f) education, 91.31; and (g) ancillary 
medical specialties (occupational therapy and physical therapy), 95.25. The 
data were analyzed by means of a simple analysis of variance, and the varia- 
tion among means was found to be significant (F = 2.94; p = .01). Differ- 
ences between means were tested by means of Duncan's multiple-range 
test [see Kramer (6)]. Differences were significant with the exception of 
comparisons among Categories 1 through 5, 4 vs. 6, and 5 os. 6, It should be 
noted that students who earned degrees did not differ with respect to inner 
direction and other direction ¢rom those who failed to complete their work 
(t = 1.55), though the trend was in the direction of greater inner direction 
for students who completed degrees. , 


D. Discussion 


Before comparing the results of the present study with those reported earlier, 
it is necessary to comment on the nature of the test instruments used in the 
assessment of inner direction and other direction. The instrument developed 
by Bell was composedĉof items selected on the basis of internal consistency 
and validated as a total test against a variety of criteria. Kassarjian’s I-O 
Scale was also carefully developed with individual items retained on the 
basis of high internal consistency, and the total test was validated against both 
external criteria and the differential performrance of preselected groups. In 
each instance items were based on Riesman’s descriptive material. Centers 
used’ “twenty-five of the most efficient and discriminating items” from 
Kassarjian’s scale. Of the 68 items composing Peterson's scale, 47 were 
adapted from Kassarjian’s original, unselected items; the remainder, from 
four other sources. These items were not examined for internal consistency 
or validity. Kallen measured inner direction and other direction (a) by ad- 
ministering Charles Morris’ Paths of Life and weighting each choice by 
the degree of inner direction or other direction involved as estimated by four 
independent raters and (6) by snalysing the responses Eo questions con- 
cerning the ways in which the subject made decisions. Clearly, the most 
adequately developed test instruments are those reported by Bell and Kassar- 
jian. 

1. Sex 

The results of the present investigation concerning sex differences in 
inner directedness other directedness resemble those reported by Kassarjian 
and Centers. Centers found a significant relationship (x? = .05) ; Kassar- 
jian, a slight insignificant trend among both undergraduate and graduate 
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students; and we found a significant relationship (¢ = 3.67). In each instance 
men were more inner directed than women. Peterson and Kallen found no 
significant relationship, though the latter reports a trend toward other 
direction among males for the measure based on Morris’ Paths of Life. 


2. Age 


It can be questioned whether a saitsfactory test has yet been made of the 
relationship between age and inner direction, and other direction. In the 
Kassarjian and Peterson investigations, as well as in the present study, no 
significant relationships were found. However, the samples studied (university 
students) tended to be relatively homogeneous with respect to age. Centers’ 
study of a cross-section of adults residing in Los Angeles reveals a slight 
though significant relationship between age and inner direction vs. other 
direction with the younger subjects tending to be more other directed. In no 
instance has a longitudinal approach been used, with the result that the 
meaning of any obtained relationship is equivocal. 


3. Home Town 


Kassarjian reports no significant relation between inner direction vs. other 
direction and size of home town among undergraduate students and a moderate 
though significant relationship among graduate students, with the highest 
relative frequency of inner direction occurring among students from small 
towns. Peterson found a greater tendency for other-directed subjects to come 
from large urban centers. In the present study no significant relation is 
found. The trend toward greater other direction among small-town subjects 


is inconsistent with that reported by Peterson and Kassarjian. No explanation 
of the conflicting results is available, 


4. Area of Specialization 


There is considerable agreement among the findings of Kassarjian, Peterson, 
and the present study. Service-oriented specializations (ancillary medical 
specialties, business, and education) tend to be engaged in by other-directed 
individuals, whereas those specialties that do not involve or stress interper- 
sonal relations (natural science, engineering, and the humanities) tend to 
attract inner-directed persons. The only important exception occurs in 


, . A i, A eel gents $ 
Peterson’s study in which inner-directed individuals are overrepresented in 
social work. 
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E. SUMMARY 


The relationships between score on a measure of inner direction vs. other 


direction and each of four personal data or demographic variables were 
determined for 226 undergraduate students. Age and size of home town 
were found to be unrelated to an inner direction-vs.-other-direction con- 
tinuum. Other direction appeared most frequently among females and among 
students earning degrees in areas of specialization involving interpersonal 
relations or service. The relation to earlier research findings is noted. The 
present results most closely approximate those reported in studies involving 
the Kassarjian scale. 
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SUBJECTIVE COLORS: AN OBJECTIVE-COLOR ARTIFACT® 
Psychology Department, Dalhousie University 


B. J. Frost 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Recently, Knehr and Lorenz (1) presented a new method for producing 
“subjective colors,” which consisted essentially of stroboscopically illuminating 
a rotating black-and-white patterned disc. These authors reported that when 
light from a fluorescent source was pulsed at the same frequency as a rotating 
half-white and half-black disc, an orange-yellow color appeared to cover the 
black section of the disc, whilé a well-saturated blue was seen to precede it. 
Monochromator matches of these two hues made by two observers were 590 
and 601 millimicrons for the yellow‘orange color and 481 and 491 millicrons 
for the blue. ë 

The study to be described here presents evidence that indicates that some 
objective color component is produced by Knehr and Lorenz’s method. 


B. PROCEDURE 


The experiment consisted essentially of a replication of Knehr and Lorenz’s 
study; but (in addition) color photographs were taken of the disc under 
observation conditions, and a comparison of subjects’ spectrometer matchings 
was made with the spectral output of the light source. i 

A 12-inch diameter black cardboard disc with a seven-inch side white 
equilateral triangle in the center was rotated at approximately 3600 rpm 
by a Gerbrands color mixer. Two 40-watt fluorescent tubes (General Elec- 
tric Type F20T12D Daylight) were oriented vertically, three feet from the 
disc and at an angle of 45° from its surface. Ss were seated directly in front 
of the disc at a distance of two feet. AcHilger spectrometer was positioned to 
the left of S, who adjusted a micrometer-type drive until the spectrometer 
hues matched those seen on the rotating disc. Spectrometer readings in milli- 
microns were recorded. TAP 

When the disc was rotated at 3600 rpm under fluorescent light in an other- 
wise dark room, “browny-yellow” and “blue” triangles appeared partly super- 
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imposed on each other to form a star shape, as illustrated in Figure 1. The 
browny-yellow triangle (abc) appeared more prominent than the blue triangle 
(def), while the area between the points and cusps of the star appeared achro- 
matic. Under both tungsten and fluorescent illumination Annulus A appeared 
black with a dark Mach band at the inner edge, and Disc B appeared white 
with a light Mach band around its circumference; however, under tungsten 
illumination only an achromatic radial gradient from black to white appeared 


across the inner annulus. 
> 


FIGURE 1 


SCHEMATIC DRAWING oF Disc As IT APPEARED WHEN ROTATING AT 3600 RPM. UNDER 
i FLUORESCENT ILLUMINATION. 
(Triangle abe appeared a browny-yellow color, while triangle def appeared blue.) 


Five male graduate students served as subjects. Each was instructed to dis- 
regard as far as possible differences in saturation and brightness between the 
disc and spectrometer hues, while adjusting the spectrometer until it appeared 
the same as the disc hue E had indicated S should match. Color names were 
not used (in order to avoid the possibility of biasing S’s settings). Two prac- 
tice settings followed by 10 experimental settings were performed by each 
subject for both the “blue” and “yellow” hues. The spectrometer starting 
position was randomly set at either 420 or 680 millimicrons. 
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TABLE 1 
MEAN SPECTROMETER SETTINGS (IN MILLIMICRONS) FOR THE 
Biug anb YELLOow Disc Hues 


Hue 
à Subject “Blue” “Yellow” 

A 486 610 

B 469 605 

C 485 605 

D 472 612 

E 478 601 
Mean 478 606.6 
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FIGURE 2 


RELATIVE-ENERGY OUTPUT OF A GENERAL ELECTRIC 
40-Watr DAYLIGHT FLUORESCENT TUBE. 
(The smooth curve represents light resulting from phosphor 
excitation; the bars, visible light generated directly 
by the mercury arc—*courtesy Canadian 
General Electric Company.) 


C. RESULTS 


Table 1 shows Ss’ mean spectrometer settings in millimicrons for both the 
blue and yellow disc hues. The relative energy output of the fluorescent light 
source used to illuminate the rotating disc is presented in Figure 2. 


D. Discussion 


The most compelling evidence for the objectivity of the hues matched in 
this experiment is provided by their appearance in color transparencies of the 
rotating disc. Unfortunately, these photographs cannot be reproduced ; but the 
hues observed in the photographs were very similar to those that appeared in 


the disc. 
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When the relative energy output of the fluorescent source used to illuminate 
the disc is compared with Ss’ spectrometer matches of the two hues seen in 
the disc, fairly close agreement is found ; however, Ss’ matches of the “yellow” 
section of the disc are slightly displaced toward longer wavelengths. 

The segregation of these two hues into different regions of the rotating disc 
can be accounted for as follows. If square waves of white light are pulsed at 
60 cps onto a disc such as the one used in this experiment, a white triangle 
appears stationary at 3600 rpm: the normal stroboscopic effect. If two square 
waves of different monochromatic light half a ĉycle out of phase replace the 
white light, a star shape similar to that depicted in Figure 1 appears with 
adjacent points the hues of the two illuminants. It is suggested that a similar 
process operates to produce the hues reported in this study: that is, during 
one stage of an AC cycle, the light emitted from the fluorestent source is pre- 
dominantly saturated in the “blue” region of the spectrum; in another stage, 
in the “yellow” region. Obviously, square waves and monochromatic light are 
not present in this situation; also, the phase relationships described in the ex- 
planatory example are not the only ones that will produce the effect. 

Knehr and Lorenz report several observations that imply that objective hues 
may have confounded their results. First, “blue” and “yellow” hues were 
obtained under stroboscopic fluorescent illumination; but not under strobo- 
scopic white light. (The reported appearance of these hues under tungsten 
illumination is at variance with observations made in this study.) Second, 
Knehr and Lorenz report that these hues remained stationary when light 
pulses were synchronized with disc rotation, thus showing the relevance of 
the stroboscopic effect. Third, monochromator matches by their two observers 
closely resemble data gathered in this experiment in which an objective color 
component has been found. ' 

The results of this study indicate» that subjective-color experiments may 
be confounded by the presence of objective colors when fluorescent light 
sources powered by AC current are used; consequently, the author suggests 


that a white-light source of known relative-energy output, powered by DC 
current, be used in future experiments. 
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RECENT ADVANCES IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
MASCULINITY AND FEMININITY* 


Department of Psychology, Xavier University 


Vytautas J. BIELIAUSKAS 


A. INTRODUCTION 


While the fact that mankind consists of two sexes, male and female, is 
obvious and has been accepted since time immemorial, the question concerning 
the differences between the human male and female also has a history extend- 
ing to the earliest known existence of the human race. The question about 
sexual differences has intrigtied writers, scientists, poets, theologians, and 
philosophers during all phases of history. Some parts of this question have 
been related to new discoveries and better understanding of human anatomy 
and physiology, and they have been answered progressively better with the 
advancement of these branches of science. However, it seems that while the 
knowledge concerning the anatomical and physiological differences of sexes 
may interest curiosity and desire for factual information, the questions con- 


cerning the psychological aspects of sexual differences appear to include a 


certain aspect of mysticism and mystery. As a matter of fact the question 
s has been, is, and probably will 


concerning psychological sexual difference: i $ 
be asked by everyone at different ages and very likely without reaching a 
satisfactory answer. 

The problem of psychological differences between men and women was 
attacked in using scientific approach for the first time by Havelock Ellis (8). 
His research and his suggestions have been evaluated, criticized, and ques- 
tioned by many authors since then without reaching a more definite conclu- 
sion [cf.(5)]. While there always has been agreement among researchers 
that there is a difference between thé thinking, feeling, and acting of men 
and women, the reasons for these differences have been questioned without 
reaching conclusions. In a paper presented to the Catholic International Con- 
gress of Medical Psychology (5), the author reviewed many of the investiga- 
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tions concerning the psychological characteristics of maleness and femaleness 
and came to the conclusion that there was little agreement on the mean- 
ing of the concepts of masculinity and femininity. Suggestion was made that 
the meaning of sexual differences tends to depend upon cultural interpreta- 
tion and the particular phase of history in which one lives. However, in spite 
of the lack of overall agreement on specific definitions of masculinity and 
femininity, most writers seem to assume that psychological sexual differences 
do exist. 

Even within recent decades, numerous resea»zh publications have suggested 
that investigators still find a need for clarification and further empirical 
evaluation of concepts dealing with sex differences. Indeed, various aspects 
of these differences have been subjected to empirical evaluation; and some 
questions that earlier were answered on the basis of speculation and personal 
projections can now be attacked on the basis” of objective data. However, 
since most of the empirical research findings dealing with various aspects of 
masculinity and femininity are fragmentary rather than global, it is difficult 
to benefit adequately from them in attempting to develop a holistic point of 
view in regard to masculinity and femininity. Therefore, these exists a need 
to survey the most recent advances in psychology of masculinity and femininity 
to establish their interrelations and to examine them in terms of earlier 
theories. To meet this need is the goal of this paper. 


B. DEVELOPMENT OF SELF-CONCEPT AND IDENTIFICATION 


One of the problems that receives frequent attention from investigators 
dealing with sexual differences is the question concerning the development 
of the self-concept (“who am I”), and a special feature of the self-concept 
is the question concerning sexual identification. Both the self-concept and 
sexual identification the child learns early from his environment. To what is 
learned the child responds with certain behavior, and the observation of such 
behavior gives information concerning the incorporation of learned materials 
into personality structure. 

Children very early learn their roles as boys and girls. These roles are 
assigned just after birth and are continuously reinforced as the children grow 
older; thus the overt behavior of children should indicate that beginning at 
a certain age they should be able to distinguish between male and female 
roles and demonstrate this knowledge through action. Hartley and Hardesty 
(10) have reported that children 8 to 11 years of age perceive clear-cut 
differences in sex roles, Sex-role activities in childhood seemed to parallel 
specific traditional female-male activities at the adult level: for example, 
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plays with doll carriage, does dishes, dusts table, helps mother to hang clothes, 
etc., for girls; and plays with toy air rifle, carries wood into the house, helps 
man fixing ceiling, etc., for boys. Similar though not identical results were 
reported by Bieliauskas (4), who studied developmental patterns in sexual 
identification via children’s drawings of the human figure. In that study, 
the House-Tree-Person (H-T-P) drawings produced by 10,650 children 
(5 to 15 years of age) indicated that as a rule each sex prefers to draw a 
person of his own sex; and this tendency seems to increase with age, par- 
ticularly after the age of 9. While girls show a clear preference for the 
female figure at the age of 6, boys reach a clear-cut preference only at the 
age of 9 and thereafter. While the boys remain stable in their preference to 
draw the male figure at the age of 9 and above, girls show a pronounced 
reduction in their preference to draw the female figure at the age of 12. By 
implication, the foregoing can ‘be interpreted to mean that some confusion in 
sexual identification takes place in some girls at the age of 12 (which is the 
age at which girls begin to experience themselves more consciously in their 
female role than theretofore). Brown (6), referring to similar findings, sug- 
gested that such results provide support for the theory that sexual identifica- 
tion is influenced by culture. In Western culture, which values the male sex 
over the female sex, the female tends to show more difficulty in defining her 
sexual identification—especially at the phase. in development when she be- 
comes aware of belonging to the culturally nonpreferred sex. This experience, 
however, according to Bieliauskas (4), disappears later on and seems to have 
little measurable bearing upon later development. f 

While boys show more stability than girls in sexual identification, boys 
also experience problems that seem to be sex-linked, as indicated in a study 
by Rosenberg and Sutton-Smith (18). These investigators examined the ef- 
fects of ordinal position on sex-role identification and anxiety. They studied 
children in one-child, two-child, and three-child families—ages 9-12—and 
found that single male children were highly anxious and that single female 
children were low on anxiety. Also, “in three-child families, the male child 
with two female siblings shows heightened masculinity and anxiety (conflict 


induced).” The same was not true for girls. In general, the results imply 


that “children in one-, two-, and three-child families are differentially affected 


$ VEPSER 
by the reinforcements in sex-role learning afforded by parents and siblings. 
An interesting observation in reverse is supplied in a recent study by Lansky 
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(13), who found that sex-role identification (as measured by masculinity- 
femininity tests) tends to depend upon the predominance of male or female 
children in the family. It seems that male-female identification is not some- 
thing that children learn from parents; but that parents, too, are affected in 
their identification by their children. In the latter sense, psychological-sexual 
identification is a continuous process. 


C. INTEREST, Occupation, ACHIEVEMENT, AND PERFORMANCE 


Terman and Miles (19), in one of the first extensive studies of masculine 
and feminine traits in American culture, reached conclusion as follows: 


From whatever angle we have examined them the males included in the 
standardization groups evidenced a distinctive interest in exploit and ad- 
venture, in outdoor and physically strenuous occupations,; in machinery 
and tools, in science, physical phenomena, ‘and inventions; and, from 
rather occasional evidence, in business and commerce. On the other hand, 
the females of our groups have evidenced a distinctive interest in do- 
mestic affairs and in aesthetic objects and occupations; they have dis- 
tinctly preferred more sedentary and indoor occupations, and occupations 
more directly ministrative, particularly to the young, the helpless, the dis- 
tressed. Supporting and supplementing these are the more subjective 
differences—those in emotional disposition and direction. The males 
directly or indirectly manifest the greater self-assertion and aggressive- 
ness; they express more hardihood and fearlessness, and more roughness 
of manners, language, and sentiments. The females express themselves 
as more compassionate and sympathetic, more timid, more fastidious, 
and aesthetically sensitive, more emotional in general (or at least more 
expressive of the four emotions considered), severer moralists, yet admit 


in themselves weaknesses in emotional control and (less noticeably) in 
physique (19, pp. 447-448), 


The foregoing statement concerning masculine and feminine characteristics 
is probably one of the few available based upon empirical study. Although 
Terman and Miles’ study has been criticized by various authors [cf. (9, 17)], 
some of the observations made require comment and evaluation in terms of 
contemporary research. 

There have been various attempts to establish interest profiles typical of 
women; others, typical of men. And all attempts are based on the assumption 
that interests and occupational choices are sex linked. As examples, one can 
mention Strong’s Vocational Interest Blank (which has two special forms: 
one for men, one for women) and provides two different occupational-interest 
profiles. Recently, Overall (15) has suggested a masculinity-femininity scale 
for Kuder’s Preference Record. Research on both scales implies that indi- 
viduals taking these tests consciously or unconsciously attend to activities that 
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discriminate between males and females. However, times change; so do in- 
terests. 

Rosenberg and Sutton-Smith (17) have pointed out that some changes 
have occurred in interests in children’s games since Terman and Miles’ study, 
and that the changes reflect certain sex-linked behavior. As for specific inter- 
ests and occupational choices among adults, Terman and Miles findings are 
still in effect. Johnson and Knapp (11), after having evaluated sex differences 
in aesthetic preferences, concluded that “men and women do differ significantly 
in their preferences for art ofall types”; however, the sex differences were 
less significant than “differences in preference caused by such variations 
among groups as age, social class, special training and vocation.” A statement 
from the foregoing study—despite the fact that it goes beyond the data— 
is interesting: “It fnay be suggested that in terms of content women tend to 
prefer the personal rather than the impersonal, the intimate rather than grand, 
the sensuous rather than abstract.” This statement almost parallels the one 
cited from Terman and Miles’ study and can even be compared with certain 
suggestions advanced by Ellis (8). 

Various investigators have noted sex-linked differences for performance 
and achievement. As a rule, the earlier observations concerning better female 
performance find support in recent research publications. Ames and Ilg (4) 
show evidence that “test performance of girls in the five- to nine-year-old 
range appears to be considerably advanced over that of boys in the same age 
range.” Further, they suggest that “boys might benefit from entering school 
at slightly later age than girls.” On the other hand, some culturally expected 
patterns in motivation and interest in regard to specific subjects still exist: 
For example, boys show higher motivation and better achievement than girls 
in mathematics (16) ; learning and behavior disorders are three to 10 times 
more frequent among males than females of the same chronological age (3) ; 
and Cattell and Lawson's findings (7) imply that there is evidence of sex- 
linked characteristics in group performance on aspiration level and persuad- 
ability. y 

Weiss (20), who studied the behavior of women in so-called masculine 
activities, found that college women tend to limit their achievement when 
competing with college men; thus avoid the disruption of the rules governing 


heterosexual encounter. 
D. CUŁTURAL INFLUENCES 
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Klausner (12) studied the sexual behavior of new immigrants in Israel and 
showed that their sexual behavior tended to approach quickly that of the 
receiving population. In another study, Arkoff, Meredith, and Iwahara (2) 
found significant differences between Japanese and Japanese-American groups 
in terms of the behavior of males and females. While cultural influences 
upon masculine and feminine behavior are obvious, one cannot overlook the 
fact that even after taking cultural differences into account, one still finds dif- 
ferences in masculinity and femininity in each of several cultures. As Bieliauskas 
(5) has pointed out, “. . . we may investigate"and argue about the causes for 
sexual personality differences, but we cannot deny that they exist.” 


E. MASCULINITY-FEMININITY SCALES 


There are two basic difficulties in using the empirical approach to the 
study of masculinity and femininity: (a) the difficulty in defining masculinity 
and femininity and (4) the problem of developing instruments to assess the 
characteristics. The difficulties in definition have been illustrated in the de- 
scriptions of various studies on the subject. As far as the measuring instru- 
ments of masculinity and femininity are concerned, we have relied primarily 
upon various psychological M-F (masculinity-femininity) scales, most of 
which depend upon verbal description of interests or activities that Western 
culture considers as male, female, or neutral. For example, one M-F scale 
requires that § mark “true” or “false” statements such as: “I think I would 
like to be a librarian,” “I enjoy reading love stories,” and “I like mechanics 
magazines,” 

There is no doubt that certain of activities can be considered feminine and 
others masculine; but in many cases the descriptions are so obvious that one 
would have no difficulty in answering the questions the way one’s cultural 
stereotype implied they be answered p so give little insight into the masculine- 
feminine aspects of S. Some scales deal primarily with vocational-occupational 
interests; but they, too, are obviously culturally dependent. In 1949, Franck 
and Rosen (9) devised a masculinity-femininity test that avoided verbal 
material and consisted primarily of drawing completions that (according to 
various investigations) are accomplished in different manners by men and 
women. The validity and reliability of this test has been highly endorsed in 
a recent publication by Lansky (13). It seems that this test has some promise, 
although difficulties are encountered in scoring and evaluation. 

Nichols (13) developed a scale that consists of items showing sex dif- 
ferences of which people generally are not conscious; but the scale was found 
to have low internal consistency, and its applicability is questionable. There 
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is no doubt that there are changes in times and changes in cultural interpreta- 
tions of masculinity and femininity. Therefore, various M-F scales based 
upon certain assumptions valid 25 years ago may need revision in light of 
present-day social and cultural changes. 


F. NEED ror NEw APPROACHES AND New PHILOSOPHY OF 
MASCULINITY AND FEMININITY 


As the research findings indicate, there have been changes in the basic think- 
ing concerning masculine and* feminine characteristics in Western culture, 
Certain occupations and certain activities that could not be chosen by women 
earlier can be chosen now. Activities that may be considered masculine in 
one culture may be feminine in another. The fact that more women than 
ever before now occupy professional and semiprofessional positions cannot 
be overlooked as an important factor that eventually will produce changes 
in cultural stereotypes of sexual differences. 

Probably one of the reconsiderations that will be needed is one of viewing 
masculinity and femininity not as two competitive characteristics but as com- 
plimentary personality traits. Psychological characteristics usually tend to 
overlap rather than be exclusive; therefore, it is possible that masculinity and 
femininity can overlap in the same person without producing personality dis- 
tortion, Piotrowski, in a personal communication (1961), has indicated that 
men who are successful therapists show more feminine characteristics than 
expected on M-F scales. In evaluating his findings, Piotrowski discovered that 
one characteristic that increased the feminine compound in M-F score was 
that what popular opinion would call “intuition” : i.e., the ability to observe 
subtle behavior quickly and interpret it accurately. This ability, one of a clin- 
ician’s chief assets, a “feminine” characteristic. j 

Does a woman engaged in a so-called “male” occupation have to become 
masculine or can she remain feminine in spite of her occupation? Some per- 
sonal observations, which are also supported by the results of some pilot 
studies, imply that some women engaged in so-called “male” occupations are 
aware of a need to remain feminine and (on M-F scales) show more feminine 
traits than do women working in typical “female” occupations. 


G. SUMMARY 
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ferences do exist in terms of sexual identification. Women and men show 
differences in interest, occupational choice, achievement, and performance; but 
most of the differences are influenced by the culture in which one lives, But, 
even after taking cultural differences into account, one still finds differences 
in masculine and feminine behavior. To evaluate psychological-sexual differ- 
ences, various M-F scales have been devised, but the validity of these has 
been questioned. As changes in cultural emphases require changes in stereo- 
types of masculinity and femininity, the author suggested a complimentary 
approach rather than a competitive approach {n future studies of masculinity 
and femininity. 


While question has been raised concerning the value of stereotypes sexual 
differences, there cannot be any question as to the fact that sex differences 
exist. In reality, every human being exists not as a human ®eing but as a man 
or as a woman. For a man to be a man, and for a woman to be a woman 
is to be what one is supposed to be. Philosophically speaking, it is good for a 
being to be what it is supposed to be. Therefore, for a man to be masculine 
and for a woman to be feminine is that which makes each an authentic human 
being, and enhances the maturity and the richness of personality. 
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SPEECH AVOIDANCE AMONG CHILDREN WITH 
ORAL-COMMUNICATION DEFECTS* 


Department of Speech, Northern Ilinois University 


Louis Lerga AND Bruce Warp 


A, INTRODUCTION 
A reluctance to speak or an avoidance of situations that require oral partici- 
pation is not only typical of those who stutter, but is often evident among 
individuals with other types of communication problems. Johnson (1) has 
stated that “Even, under the best of circumstances, the child with defective 
speech is almost certain to éxperience frustration and anxiety in speaking 
situations.” The clinical significance of the speech-defective child's emotional 
adjustment has been underscored by Powers (2) who wrote: 
This is one of the most essential parts of the clinical study of a case. 
The person’s emotional characteristics and modes of adjustment fre- 


quently have a causal relationship to his speech problem and, in any case, 
are important to the therapeutic management of the problem (2, p. 771). 


It is generally assumed that the severity of a child’s speech handicap is 
associated with social rejection and subsequent speech-avoidant behavior, In 
this «study, the authors constructed an inventory of speech avoidance in an 
effort to determine whether a relationship exists between speech misarticula- 
tions and speech anxiety among elementary-school children. 


B. CONSTRUCTION OF THE SprEcH-AvoaNcE TEST 


elop a test, that would enable one to appraise 


Preliminary efforts to dev » 
a child’s reactions to his oral-communication difficulties and the degree to 


which he expresses his willingness to interact in speaking situations “an 
initiated 10 years ago. Items were prepared that were assumed to be wi in 
the repertoire of experiences of most elementary-school children, tegan 
of sex or geographical origin. Questions were then revised or discarde F om 
new items were included in the inventory on the basis of eck pw ce sha 
children representing a diverse clinical population. ‘These speech-} n = 
or hearing-handicapped children were referred to speech clinicians 
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agnosis or therapy. A final version of the test, consisting of 49 items, was 
completed in 1963. Depending upon the sex of the examinee, each item is 
followed by the question, “Are you like [name of boy or girl] ?” This format 
was selected because it seemed concrete and credible to the child. The test 
was prepared so that the 49 items could be (a) given to groups as well as 
individuals, (b) scored quickly, and (c) interpreted easily. The instructions 
for the test were as follows: 


We will be reading about boys [girls]. Some of the boys [girls] feel 
certain ways about things. For example, John [Mary] likes to play. 
After we read about a boy [girl], you will be asked: Are you like John 
[Mary]? If you are like the boy [girl] in the story, you should put a 
circle around the word YES. If you are not like the boy [girl] in the 
story, you should draw a circle around the word NO. There are no right 
or wrong answers because you know if you are like the boys [girls] in 
the stories or if you are not like the boys [girls] in the stories. 


An item analysis of the test was completed from the responses of 101 chil- 
dren. Fifty-five were diagnosed as having severe articulation difficulties (nine 
with cleft palate, one with cerebral palsy, nine with hearing loss, and 36 
with multiple functional defects) ; and 46 were judged to have mild functional 
articulatory errors. The organically handicapped children were under the care 
and sponsorship of the University of Illinois, Division of Services for Crippled 
Children, and were seen by diagnostic teams consisting of pediatricians, neu- 
rologists, orthodontists, psychologists, audiologists, and speech therapists. In 
this study all children classified as functional articulatory defectives possessed 
speech problems of undetermined origin and in all other respects did not seem 
to depart significantly from the norm for their age group. 


A picture-articulation test representing the major phonemes of general 
American speech and a confirming test of connected speech were employed in 
evaluating the severity of the child’s articulation defects. The children desig- 
nated as severe misarticulated four or more consonants that initiated and 
closed a syllable or a minimum of three’ phonemes, two of which were s, r, or l 
sounds. The group considered as mild demonstrated articulation errors in 
their production of not more than two consonants. The mean age of the 37 
boys and 18 girls comprising the severe group was 8:2; the group with mild 
speech defects consisted of 20 boys and 26 girls, and their mean age was 8:3. 
The age range of these 101 children was 6 to 13 years. 


The responses of the mild group and severë group were tabulated in terms 
of the number who answered yes or no to each of the 49 items. A contingency 
table was prepared, and the chi-square statistic (with Yates’ correction for 
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“continuity ) was computed to determine the discriminative value of each item. 


Those questions that differentiated between the groups beyond the .05 level 
of confidence were incorporated in the revised form of the Speech-Avoidance 
Test. Five of the 30 items that met the foregoing criterion are as follows: 
Joe [June] points to the candy he [she] wants to buy instead of telling 
the storekeeper what he [she] wants. Are you like Joe [June]? 
Peter [Alice] likes to play alone because children cannot understand 
him [her] when he [she] talks to them. Are you like Peter [Alice]? 
George [Jill] likes to tell his [her] family about things that happen at 
school. Are you like George [Jill]? 
When someone asks Marvin [Mary] a question, he [she] waits for 
his [her] parents to answer for him [her]. Are you like Marvin [Mary]? 
Mike [Helen] sometimes crosses the street so he [she] will not have 
to talk to children he [she] knows. Are you like Mike [Helen]? 


‘C. RELIABILITY 

The reliability of the Speech-Avoidance Test was evaluated by the test- 
retest method. It was given to 56 boys and 48 girls with mild or severe func- 
tional articulation defects. The mean age of each group was 7:9 (range-6:4 
to 11:1), A period of two weeks to one month elapsed between the first and 
second administration. Person product-moment coefficients of correlation were 
.77 for boys, .84 for girls, and .80 for all cases. 

D. Vauity’ 

The authors hypothesized that children with severe communication handi- 
caps would respond differently to the 30-item inventory than would those 
with mild speech problems. Two separate validation studies were undertaken. 

First, the completed test was given to 36 children (18 boys and 18 girls) 
with mild functional defects and to 36 children (18 boys and 18 girls) with 
severe functional articulation defects. The mean ages of the children classified 
as severe and mild were 8:2 and 8:3 respectively. 

A two-by-two factoral design was employed to determine whether or not 
the 30-item test differentiated between. the groups and the sexes. The F ratio 
beyond the .01 level [see Table 1]. Children di- 


TABLE 1 
First ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
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Source df MS 
1 709.38 42,38* 
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agnosed as severe functional articulatory defectives expressed a greater num- 
ber of emotive and avoidant responses than did children whose misarticulations 
were limited to one or two minor consonant errors. 

Second, three groups of elementary-school children were recruited as sub- 
jects. Groups 1 and 2 were children with mild or severe articulation defects 
considered to be functional in character. Group 3 consisted of 20 hard-of- 
hearing children with associated severe articulation problems. A Beltone 15C 
audiometer was utilized to determine the extent of hearing loss among these 
children, The three-frequency technique for eaveraging hearing loss in the 
better ear for each of these children revealed that their mean hearing loss 
was 47-dB (1951, ASA Standard). 

The mean ages of the boys and girls with mild and severe functional speech 
defects were both 9:1; the average age of the organically handicapped chil- 
dren was 10:0 years. ; 

The test was administered to the foregoing children individually or in 
groups; the means and standard deviations are shown in Table 2. The girls 
consistently manifested greater variability than the boys. 


TABLE 2 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR THE THREE GROUPS AND SEXES 


Hard-of-hearing 


Mild defects Severe defects children 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 
Parameter (N=10) (N=10) (N=10) (N=10) (N=10) (N=10) 
Mean 3.50 3.00 9.80 9.40 11.50 12.70 
SD 2.55 5.33 3.12 6.17 4.77 7.30 


The results of a three-by-two analysis of variance are shown in Table 3. 
The F values for sex and the interaction effect (as in Table 1) are inconse- 
quential. The F ratio for groups, however, is 15.26 and is significant beyond 
the .01 level. These hard-of-hearing children, perhaps because of the marked 


TABLE 3 > 
SECOND ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 


Source df MS F 
Group 2 416.32 15.26* 
Sex A 1 5 01 
Interaction 2 4.55 17 
Error 54 27.28 


*p<.01. 
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severity of their communication problems, express a greater number of ad- 
verse and avoidant responses than do the children with severe functional 
articulation handicaps. Again, sex seems not to be a critical determinant of 
speech avoidance among these elementary-school groups. 


E. Discussion 


The therapist is acutely aware of the need for information concerning the 
child’s internalized reactions to his oral-communication disorder, The premise 
is that evasion from speaking situations is associated with the severity of the 
child’s speech problem. The authors constructed a short, flexible, and simple 
test of speech avoidance that can be given individually or in groups. Testing 
time does not exceed 25 minutes. . 

The test responses of children with minor speech defects differed sig- 
nificantly from those of the mére-seriously defective children. In this popula- 
tion, therefore, the severity of a speech handicap seems to be related to speech 
avoidance. This result suggests that ‘anxiety, manifested by expressed emotive 
and avoidant responses in speaking situations, may be operant among the chil- 
dren with severe functional articulation defects and hearing deficits. External 
criteria for evaluating the significance of an individual's speech-avoidance score 
must be established. Furthermore, the application of this test to other popula- 
tions of children with oral-communication handicaps should be determined 
and norms compiled. 

Therapists are in agreement that the relationships between parents and 
child are significant parameters to be considered in diagnosis and therapy. The 
Speech-Avoidance Test could be administered to the parents by simply re- 
wording the question following each of the 30 items so that it reads, “Is your 
child like [name of boy or girl] ?” Multiple comparisons between the responses 
of the mother, father, and child may permit the therapist to abstract valuable 
clinical information. 

F. SUMMARY 


This investigation was concerned with the relationship between the severity 
of speech misarticulations and speech avoidance among elementary-school chil- 
dren. A test was constructed to assess speech avoidance. An item analysis of 
the responses of 101 children with mild or severe articulatory defects yielded 
30 items indicative of speech avoidance. The test-retest reliability is .80, and 
the results of the two validity studies show that the Speech-Avoidance Test 


effectively differentiates between criterion groups. 


2. Powers, M. H. Clinical and educational procedures in functional disorders of 
articulation. In L. Travis (Ed.), Handbook of Speech Pathology (Chap. 24). 
New York: Appleton, 1957. 
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THE EFFECT OF PREVIOUSLY LEARNED VERBAL HABITS 
UPON TWO RESPONSE CLASSES IN 
VERBAL CONDITIONING* ' 


Department of Psychology, University of Kentucky 
Pauuine R. Crance anv T. R. Dixox 


g 
A. INTRODUCTION AND PROBLEM 


The primary emphasis of considerable research in verbal conditioning has 
been directed toward the relationship between various reinforcing stimuli 
and verbal-response change. Until recently, little attention has been focused 
upon the effect of previously fearned verbal habits in such conditioning. In 
1965, Dixon reported that the verb used in a sentence affects conditioning of 
the personal pronouns “I” and “we¥ (2). In a later study (3) Dixon found 
that the verb-pronoun connection was not affected by the E-S relationship, 
while reinforcement was. In both experiments, Dixon used a modification 
of a sentence-completion procedure in which the verb, which was presented 
with six pronouns, was an independent variable and the pronouns “I” and 
“we” were dependent variables. These investigations differ from studies, 
such as those of Buss and Durkee (1), Simkins (3), and Ferguson and Buss 
(5)pin which the verb was a dependent variable; i.e., Dixon's primary em- 
phasis was upon the effect of previously learned verbal habits in verbal con- 
ditioning, while the primary emphasis for Buss and others was upon the re- 
lation of reinforcement and hostility. 4 

Dixon’s results indicate that the personål pronouns “I” and “we” are used 
more frequently with good-impression verbs than with bad-impression verbs 
and show the verb-pronoun relationship to be a type of verbal habit, with 
the verb functioning as a discriminative stimulus for the pronoun response. 
Further, the data indicate that such ‘verbal habits are established pror to 
experimental reinforcement (reflected in the operant period) and EEF 
to affect the pronoun-response frequency in the experimental-acquisition pen 

Because Dixon’s experiments involve the relation between verbs and a 
relatively limited class of responses (i.e, “I” and “we”), the present experi- 
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ment was designed to determine if the verb effect can be extended to other 
responses: specifically, to the impersonal pronouns “he” and “they.” The au- 
thors reasoned that the impersonal pronouns “he” and “they” constitute a 
response class very different from that comprising the personal pronouns “I” 
and “we.” “I” and “we” are self-referents and S is, by context, referring to 
himself when using those Pronouns; “he” and “they” are other referents 
in that § refers to others when using them. If the verb systematically affects 
only S’s choice of self-referent pronouns, then the significance of such pre- 
experimentally acquired verbal habits for sefitence-completion verbal condi- 
tioning would be limited to indicating that the verb is a discriminative stimulus 
when Ss refer to themselves; however, if the verb affects both self-referent 
Pronouns and other-referent pronouns in the operant period and in the acqui- 
sition period, then one can conclude that the vérb in a sentence is an effective 
and well-established discriminative stimulus for a variety of subject pronouns. 
If this proves to be the case, one should include the effects of all such previ- 
ously learned verbal habits in any complete account of this type of verbal 
conditioning, 


B. METHOD 


Eighty female volunteers from registered nursing-degree programs served 
as subjects. Four experimental conditions were used: (a) “I” and “we” re- 
inforced, (b) “he” and “they” reinforced, (c) “I” and “we” control, and 
(d) “he” and “they” control (N = 20 per condition). The operant périod 
consisted of two blocks of 30 trials each, during which no reinforcement was 
given. The acquisition period consisted of two blocks of 30 trials each, in 
which E reinforced the use of the personal pronouns “I” and “we” in Con- 
dition (a) and the use of the impersonal pronouns “he” and “they” in Con- 
dition (b), by saying “good” on a 100 per cent schedule. 

The procedure was similar to that reported by Dixon (2). A set of 120 
3” X 5” cards was used. The pronouns “I,” “we,” “he,” “you,” “she,” and 
“they” were listed at the bottom of each card in the center of which was a 
verb in the simple past tense. The arrangement of the pronouns was random, 
and the 30 verbs used were selected from among the 200 that Dixon and 
Dixon (4) scaled for impression value in terms of the degree of good-to-bad 
impression given of the person using them. Three levels of verb-impression 
value were used: 10 verbs connoted a good impression; 10, a neutral impres- 
sion; and 10, a bad impression [see Dixon (2)]. Each § was told that she 
was to participate in a personality study, and that E would learn about S’s 
personality by the way S talked and constructed sentences, 
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The task, like Taffel’s [see (7)], required § to choose one of the six pro- 
nouns as the first word of a sentence, to use the verb as the second word, 
and then to complete the rest of the sentence. In each block, § was given 30 
cards: 10 with good-impression verbs, 10 with neutral-impression verbs, and 
10 with bad-impression verbs. Immediately after finishing the experiment, 
S answered an awareness questionnaire to determine if she could state the re- 
inforcement contingency or any relationship between the verbs and the 
pronouns [see Dixon (2)]. 


C. RESULTS 


A repeated-measure factorial-design analysis of variance [see Winer (8) ] 
was used to determine the effects of the experimental variables, which were 
(a) verbs at thrée impression levels (good-impression, neutral-impression, 
bad-impression), (b) two reinforcement levels (reinforcement and no rein- 
forcement), and (c) two response-class levels (“I” and “we” vs. “he” and 
“they’’). Neuman-Keuls sequential-range multiple-comparisons tests were used 
to test differences between response-class means under the various experimental 
conditions [see Table 1]. 


TABLE 1 
MEAN FREQUENCIES OF Two PRONOUN-RESPONSE CLASSES IN THREE 
VERB CONDITIONS DURING OPERANT AND ACQUISITION PERIODS 


Treatment 3 

Period Reinforced Not reinforced 

and Good- Neutral- Bad- Good- Neutral- — Bad- 
response impression impression impression impression impression impression 

class verbs verbs verbs verbs verbs verbs 
Operant period 

I, we j 8.25 6.40 3.05 8.10 8.25 2.25 

he, they 5.60 7.55 10.05 ¢ 6.35 7.15 9.50 
Acquisition period ‘ 

I, we ; 9.90 8.25 4.60 7.10 7.05 2.95 

he, they 7.95 9.35 10.20 7.20 6.35 9.15 


Analysis of variance indicates the main effects of all three experimental 
variables to be significant: for verbs, F = 8.86 (p < .01) ; for response class, 
F = 20.03 (p < 001); for reinforcement, F = 4.74 ( < .05). Of par- 
ticular importance, the verb-by-response-class interaction is highly significant 
(F = 101.57, p < .001). In sum, the results indicate successful conditioning 
and a systematic, differential effect of the good-impression, neutral-impression, 
and bad-impression verbs upon the two response classes. ee 

In the two operant blocks, the choice of the personal pronouns “I and 
“we” was most frequent with good-impression verbs and least frequent with 
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bad-impression verbs. The reverse occurred for the impersonal pronouns “he” 
and “they”; i.e., “he” and “they” were used most frequently with bad-im- 
pression verbs and least frequently with good-impression verbs (in all cases, 
p<.01). 

In the case of both response classes, neutral-impression verbs did not result 
in response frequencies (for “I” and “we” or “he” and “they’’) significantly 
different from those response frequencies associated with good-impression 
verbs; nor were significant differences found between the frequencies of the 
two response classes when they were used with neutral-impression verbs. 

For reinforcement, neither the response class-by-reinforcement interaction 
nor the verb-by-reinforcement interaction is significant; moreover, essentially 
the same increase occurred for both response classes in the three verb-impres- 
sion conditions. One should note, however, that reinforcement was not effec- 
tive for the impersonal pronouns “he? and “they” in the bad-impression 
condition. 

Three Ss were replaced because they were able to indicate the contingency 
between the reinforcing stimulus and the appropriate response, but most Ss 
made comments suggesting they thought E’s comment “good” was simply an 
attempt to encourage § to continue or they did not regard it as specifically 
related to what § was doing. Many comments indicated concern over the fact 
that S had to use the verbs indicated—particularly the bad-impression stimuli. 
Some Ss stated they would not ordinarily use such words, and many Ss felt 
certain that the verbs were being used somehow to test their personalities; 
eg., “I think you were trying to find out what I’d say about those verbs,” 
or “you wanted to know what I think about those verbs.” Further question- 
ing, however, did not indicate any awareness of systematic and differential 
use of pronouns with particular verbs. Apparently the personality-test in- 
structions and the use of various impression-value verbs were effective in 
providing a distracting “face validity” that minimized reportable awareness 
of the reinforcement contingency or the differential verb-pronoun relationship. 


D. Discussion 


Our major conclusion is that previously learned verbal habits are reflected 
in verbal conditioning of the sentence-completion type, insofar as good-im- 
pression verbs and bad-impression verbs differentially affect the frequency of 
both the personal-pronoun response class and the impersonal-pronoun response 
class apart from experimental reinforcement. In general, Ss use self-referents 
with greater frequency when the verb-determined context connotes a good 
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impression; and they use self-referents with lesser frequency in a bad-impres- 
sion context. The opposite is true when other referents are used. 

The foregoing results extend the number of subject pronouns that have 
been demonstrated to be affected systematically by good-impression verbs and 
bad-impression verbs. It seems probable, therefore, that well-established re- 
lationships also exist between such verbs and other subject pronouns, In fact, 
many such previously learned intrasentence relationships may also exist be- 
tween other words in sentences; and such previous learning may also affect 
verbal-conditioning results. 

Because the neutral-impression verbs did not result in a subject-pronoun 
frequency that is significantly different from that obtained with good-impres- 
sion verbs, and because the frequencies of the tw6 response classes are not 
significantly different in the neutral-impression-verb condition, a neutral im- 
pression may be equivalent to“no impression or (stated differently) neutral- 
impression stimuli may not serve as stable or effective discriminative stimuli 
for the subject pronouns in the séntence-completion situation under study. 
The possibility that a neutral impression equals zero impression in these cir- 
cumstances would provide a unique behavior support for the scaling assumption 
that the neutral point has a zero value on a continuum that runs from one 
extreme to another. 

The reasons that “good” is equally effectiye in all but the he-they bad- 
impression-verb condition are not readily apparent. It is possible, however, 
thatethe relatively high frequency of “he” and “they” in the operant period 
accounts for the lack of a substantial increase in the conditioning period. In 
short, the response frequency may have been close to its asymptote, at least 
under the present conditions of reinforcement; therefore, it could not increase 


L “ si » 
appreciably. These circumstances would be equivalent to a “ceiling effect, 


© . . 
an effect that seems particularly plausible in view of the fact that none of 
he he-they, bad-impression, operant- 


the other response frequencies exceeded t erani 
period frequency. In addition, as Dixon has noted, response frequencies in 
verbal conditioning of the sentence-completion type rarely exceed 50 per cent 
(the proportion also observed in the present study) of the possible frequency, 
unless Ss are clearly aware of the reinforcement contingency (in which case 
they occasionally reach 100 per cent). 

The present data on awareness corro 
this procedure and materials and support 
of § discerning the reinforcement continge 
structions and a procedure that encourage a 


borate Dixon’s previous findings with 
the contention that the probability 
ncy may be decreased by using in- 
ttention to factors other than the 
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reinforcement contingency; i.e. when S is told that a test of personality is 
involved (and when what § does appears to be consistent with such instruc- 
tions), there is little reason for S to attend the reinforcing stimulus or (more 
importantly) to the reinforcement contingency. Undoubtedly, most Ss are 
intellectually capable of solving what is essentially a very simple contingency 
if they attempt to do so, but the verbal-conditioning literature reporting 
awareness indicates that little, if any, attempt has been made to develop 
instructions, procedures, and materials to minimize the probability that § 
be sufficiently curious about the reasons for the occurrence of the reinforcing 
stimulus to try to solve the contingency involved. 


The present results extend the number of, pronoun responses that are 
known to be systematically affected (throughout a verbal-conditioning pro- 
cedure) by previously established connections with verbs <hat connote either 
a good impression or a bad impression; moreover, such previously learned 
verbal habits are greater determinants than is experimentally controlled re- 
inforcement of the critical-response frequencies to be observed in the condi- 
tioning experiment. 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


The effect of the number of items to be learned on the rate of learning 
has been amply demonstrated by Ebbinghaus (2) and countless successors. 
In considering transfer of training, however, the rate of learning in the new 
situation is genera'ly assumed to be a function of the similarity between the 
initial stimuli (or practice stimuli) and the test stimuli. Further, the greater 
the similarity between the practice stimuli and the test stimuli the greater 
the amount of positive transfer. AS Osgood (6) states them, three laws of 
the effects of stimulus and response alteration on transfer of training are as 
follows: 


When stimuli are varied and responses are functionally identical, posi- 
tive transfer and retroactive facilitation are obtained, the magnitude of 
both increasing as the similarity among stimulus members increases. 

When stimuli are functionally identical and responses are varied, 
negative transfer and retroactive interference are obtained, the magni- 
tude of both decreasing as similarity between the response increases. 

When both stimulus and response members are simultaneously varied, 
negative transfer and retroactive interference are obtained, the magni- 
tude of both increasing as stimulus similarity increases (6, pp. 526-529). 


The general concept of the relationship between training-test similarity 
and interference with transfer is that the greater the similarity the greater 
the interference. The paradox of similarity between current events and pre- 
ceding events being simultaneously the condition for both maximal facilitation 
of and interference with learning led to the Skaggs-Robinson hypothesis. 
Robinson (7) hypothesized a curvilinear relationship between similarity and 
facilitation, with greatest facilitation at maximum similarity and minimum 
similarity. 

Osgood (5) has proposed a complex transfer-and-retroaction surface that 
(in a qualitative manner) accounted for all previous data, resolved the para- 
dox, and is consistent with his laws of transfer of training. 
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One common paradigm of transfer-of-training situations that has been sub- 
jected to little experimental scrutiny involves the use of identical stimuli and 
responses for both the training and the test situations. In this paradigm, 
stimulus and response relationships are learned during the initial period; and 
new relationships between the same stimuli and responses must be learned 
during the test period. This paradigm does not have an appropriate place in 
Osgood’s transfer-and-retroaction surface or on Houston’s modified version 
(3) of that surface. A 

A molar view that provides predictive possibilities is offered by the dis- 
crimination hypothesis formulated by Mowrer (4). It follows from the 
discrimination hypothesis, that, as training and reversal periods become in- 
creasingly dissimilar, the rate of extinction of the initial responses increases. 
Rate of transfer is then facilitated by features that emphasize the dissimilarity 
between practice periods and test periods. Alteration of reinforcement sched- 
ule defines, by definition for this paradigm, the extent of difference between 
the practice and the test period. In addition, at least one other factor (that 
of the number of new S-R relationships) should operate here. The parsi- 
monious prediction of the effect of the number of elements changed is supplied 
by Ebbinghaus, as discussed earlier. 

In a transfer-of-training situation involving only S-R relationships, without 
the changing of stimuli or responses, transfer of training should be more rapid 
the greater the alteration in reinforcement (S-R relationships changed) and 
the fewer the number of items altered. These two techniques of facilitating 
transfer however, are, antithetic; consequently, the effect of one should nullify 
the effect of the other, the combined effects should “peak,” or one should 
evidence a greater effect than the other. Difficulty of transfer, then, could 
be a horizontal, a curvilinear, or a’monotonic function of the number of S-R 
relationships altered. 4 

The purpose of this experiment, then, is to ascertain the effect of training 
and test similarity on difficulty of transfer for the paradigm in which no new 
stimuli or responses are employed in the test period, Only simple rearrange- 
ment of previously learned S-R relationships is provided. 


B. METHOD 
1. Apparatus 
The experimental apparatus consisted of: 
1. A stimulus panel, comprising six orange lights, each one-half inch in 


diameter, and one translucent white light one inch in diameter. The orange 
lights—spaced one-half inch apart—were arranged in a matrix of three rows 
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and two columns; and the white light was located midway between the col- 
umns, three inches below the bottom row. All lights were mounted in a ply- 
wood panel painted flat black. A double-pole, double-throw toggle switch was 
provided for the subject’s response. 

2 An experimenter’s panel, comprised of switches for controlling the in- 
dividual lights in the matrices (for turning on the stimulus patterns) and 
a small neon lamp that indicated correct responses. 

3. An electronic interval timer, which controlled the duration of the cor- 
rect-response light. z. 

4. A hand-tally counter for recording correct responses. 

5. A randomizing device* (manufactured by the Transogram Company). 

The subject was seated in.a chair that roughly simulated an aircraft seat. 
The stimulus panel was placed vertically, approximately 28 inches in front 
of the subject’s normal eye position, with the center of the matrix approxi- 
mately 27 inches above the seat surface. The subject’s response switch was 
mounted on a horizontal shelf below the stimulus panel, with the handle 
vertically upward. Actuation was either left or right. 


2. Subjects 


Thirty-five adult males were selected randomly from an engineering de- 
partment to serve as subjects, and each subject was randomly assigned to an 
experimental group. 

3. Procedures 

The subjects were required to learn the correct switch position (left or 
right) in response to a pattern of two lights in a random series of all possible 
(ie, 15) two-light patterns in a three-by-two matrix of orange lights. The 
sequence of light patterns was randomized for each trial. Correct responses 
were rewarded by a white light situated separately from the matrix. 


When S was seated, E read the following set of instructions: 


The purpose of this experiment is to determine the efficiency of the 
human operator in a signal-detection task. In front of you is a matrix 
or orange lights (E turns on all lights in the matrix) and one large white 
light. A pattern of two lights, similar to this one (E turns off all lights 
except those in the top row), will appear in the matrix. You will respond 
to the lights by pushing your switch either left or right. If your choice is 
correct, the white light will come on for two seconds; if your choice is 
incorrect, the white light will not come on. When the lights in the matrix 
go off, return your switch to the center position and wait for the next 


pattern. 
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Now push your switch to the left. The white light will come on mo- 
mentarily. (E actuates the correct-response switch to give S the correct- 
response light.) Now push your switch to the right. The white light 
should come on again. Now return your switch to the center. (E turns 
off all lights.) 


Your task is to move your switch either left or right, so that the white 
light will come on every trial; in other words, you are to learn the correct 
switch position for each light pattern. 


Do you have any questions? (Questions were answered by repeating 


or rehearsing the instructions.) Ready? 
J 


One presentation of all 15 light patterns was considered as one trial. The 
criterion of learning was two successive errorless trials. 

After reaching the criterion, the correct response was reversed for a certain 
percentage of the light patterns. The number cf patterns for which responses 
were reversed determined the experimental groups. Each subject was required 
to learn to a criterion of 100 per cent correct on each of two consecutive trials; 
the correct responses for the 15 patterns; ‘then the correct response for either 
20, 40, 60, 80, or 100 per cent (three, six, nine, 12, or all 15) of the patterns 
was reversed, and § relearned to the same criterion—15 correct on each of 
two consecutive trials. The individual light patterns for which the responses 
were reversed were randomly selected for all Ss in each group. The ratio of 
the number of trials to criterion following response reversal and the number 


of trials to the learning criterion ( NTR/NTL) was computed for each in- 
dividual and used as the index of transfer difficulty. 


C. RESULTS 


An analysis of variance, summarized in the first two substantive columns 
of Table 1, shows no difference between the groups during the training trials. 
Difficulty of transfer (response reversal), as indicated by the mean ratio 


TABLE 1 
SUMMARY OF ANALYSES OF VARIANCE 


For the ratio 


Prereversal trials* NTR/NTL}2 
Sum of Mean Sum of Mean 
Source df squares square squares square 
‘Treatments 4 43.88 10.97 2.49 62 
Within 30 1790.87 59.69 4.10 14 
Total 34 1834.75 6.59 


* F=0.18 (not significant). 

1 The number of trials to criterion 
ber of trials to the learning criterion 

2 F=4.58, p <.01. 


following response reversal divided by the num- 


e. 
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of the number of trials to relearn and the number of trials for initial learn- 
ing—when computed on an individual basis—tends to eliminate individual 
differences; and an analysis of variance (summarized in the last two columns 
of Table 1) indicates that it is unlikely that the differences among groups 
(.48, .92, 1.12, .64, and .46—as 20 per cent, 40 per cent, 60 per cent, 80 per 
cent, and 100 per cent of the patterns were reversed) arises by chance. 
Table 2 shows the ¢ scores between groups. Transfer for the 20 per cent 
reversal group is significantly faster than that for the 40 per cent group or 


TABLE 2 
SIGNIFICANCE Tests (t) BETWEEN GROUPS FOR THE RATIO NTR/NTL* 
Treatment 

Treatment 20 40 © 60 80 
40 © 245% v 
60 2.90** b 056 
80 0.75 1.36 1.81 
100 0.14 2.5599 3.00°* 0.85 


a D Par 
* The number of trials to criterion following response reversal divided by the 
number of trials to the learning criterion. 


#8 ENT 
the 60 per cent group, but is not significantly different from that for the 80 
per cent group or 100 per cent group. The 100 per cent reversal group, also, 
is significantly faster than the 40 per cent group or the 60 per cent group. 
Consequently, a curvilinear function between transfer (reversal) difficulty 
an@ the number of S-R relationships altered is established. : 

In general these data fit the basic form of the Skaggs-Robinson hypothesis. 
The curvilinear relationship shown for transfer difficulty as a function of 
training-test similarity is beyond the predictive range of the more-rigorous 
learning theories; also, this relationship is contradictory to Osgood’s third 
law of transfer of training and is incompatible with his transfer-and-retro- 
action surface. This experiment, however, involves a new dimension for train- 
ing-test similarity experiments; namely, that of variations in training-test 
similarity without variation in stimuli‘or responses. 


It is uncertain, therefore, ‘whether or not the experiment represents a special 
s interpretation of the 


case of transfer of training; or whether or not Osgood’ tation o 
effects of similarity for the special case of paired-associates learning is incor- 
rect. The authors agree with Bugelski and Cadwallader (1) that much of 
the argument on the effects of similarity on transfer depend upon the defi- 


nition of similarity. p 
In considering the uti 
pear to be in general accord wit 


lity of the discrimination hypothesis, these results ap- 
h the concept but not directly predictable from 


€ 
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it. This type of experiment, however, lends itself to the further exploration 
and possible quantification of the operations and mechanisms implied by the 
discrimination hypothesis. 
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LOGICAL THINKING AND PARANOID SCHIZOPHRENIA** 
Milledgeville State Hospital, Georgia 


F. A. CoyLeE, Jr. AnD J. L. BERNARD 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Inherent in the concept of the schizophrenic disorders is a disturbance in 
cognition. It is commonly assumed that this disturbance results in bizarre 
thinking and behavior and in a general intellectual deficit. Prominent in psy- 
chiatric circles is Silvano Arieti’s conception regarding schizophrenic thought 
disorder; i.e., that the disturbance of the schizophrenic is one of paleological 
(prearchaic, prelogical, paralogical) thinking. Arieti (2) extended the Von 
Domarus model (18) of the laws governing schizophrenic thought. According 
to Von Domarus, the schizophrenic accepts the identity of predicates as a basis 
for valid conclusions, as opposed to the views of normals whose syllogistic 
reasoning is based on the Mode of Barbara (or identical subjects). 

Recent investigators have attempted to assess the validity of the Arieti-Von 
Domarus hypothesis; and, being mindful of an earlier study (22) that indi- 
cated that the difficulty of a syllogism is affected by the wording, have at- 
tempted to control for this. Moore and Anderson (11) developed a series 
of steps based on the calculus of propositions and hoped that future investi- 
gators would use these in human problem-solving experimentation. They felt 
the complexity of a task could be controlled and standardized, and that 
equivalent tasks could be developed; however, few (if any) investigators 


have followed Moore and Anderson’s lead. 

Gottesman and Chapman (8) made their material available through the 
American Documentation Institute; but it lacks standardization in develop- 
ment and, realistically, has little poterftial for widespread use. | 

Recent studies are valuable, however, in that they are consistent in their 
findings. All of them lack experimental evidence for the Arieti-Von Domarus 
hypothesis. Chapman and Chapman (5), for example, found no support for 
the hypothesis that a particular type of syllogistic reasoning error is an 1m- 
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portant aspect of schizophrenic thought, as is argued by Von Domarus. Gottes- 
man and Chapman (8), using 30 schizophrenics and 30 normals, found no 
significant difference on the Von Domarus items and concluded that their 
findings did not support Von Domarus’ or Arieti’s description of a particular 
type of schizophrenic error. (It is pertinent to the present study to note that 
all their schizophrenics had a chronic diagnosis. ) 

J. P. Nims (12) studied 25 hospitalized male schizophrenics and 25 
“normal” controls from a TB hospital. He does not provide a breakdown of 
specific diagnoses or symptomatology in his schizophrenic group, but (as in 
the other studies mentioned) tested them on an instrument of his own con- 
struction. Like other investigators, Nims found no difference between the 
groups. Interestingly, Nims included emotionally. “charged” items; yet (con- 
trary to his hypothesis) there was no difference in the performance of schizo- 
phrenics and normals on items of this type. 

Williams (20) tested 50 hospitalized psychiatrically normal TB patients 
and 50 patients manifesting various types of schizophrenia. He employed 
four content categories (abstract, concrete, personal, and nonpersonal), but 
he found no significant difference in any category. 

Williams (20) and Nims (12) have concluded that it is not the type of 
logic employed by the schizophrenic (but other factors) that differentiates 
them from normals. Williams has pointed to the fact that Arieti assumes that 
the normal person automatically applies Aristotelian laws of logic, and it is 
at this crucial point that Williams and Arieti disagree. Williams contends 
that “. . . deductive reasoning plays a small part in the thinking of schizo- 
phrenics. Indeed, normals do not seem to rely upon it excessively” (20, p. 60). 
Further, Williams hypothesizes that most thinking is basically irrational. In 
addition, after an exhaustive review, Payne (14) concluded that “. . . there 
is no evidence that any abnormal group have a specific disability for tests 
involving deductive reasoning” (14, p. 223). 

To summarize, all the studies cited have two weaknesses: i.e., the use of 
“homemade” tests and the use of a schizophrenic group of mixed or unstated 
diagnosis. In spite of these weaknesses, however, all of the studies indicate 
that on logic tasks or reasoning tasks schizophrenics do not differ from normals. 

In addition to the assumption of a basic schizophrenic thought disorder, 
there is a diversity of opinion about the logic of the paranoid schizophrenic. 


As with many issues, there are three camps: pro, con, and ambivalent. A 
sampling follows: 
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1. Pro 


a. Harry Stack Sullivan. “. . . it is only the individual who develops 
somewhat logical beliefs in persecution . . . that comes under the un- 
favorable rubrics of the paranoid group” (17, p. 66). 

b. Gregory A. Kimble. “. . . given the paranoid’s basic assumption, 
the delusory system is developed in a perfectly logical manner. .. . This 
contrasts so sharply with the illogicality and rambling incoherence of the 
other schizophrenic groups that there is some question as to whether the 
paranoid is properly included in the schizophrenic category” (9, p. 383). 

c. Ewalt, Strecker, and Ebaugh. “, .. and, typically, the patients have 
reasonable well-organized delusional systems, which always contain some 
imagined harm or insult to the patient” (7, p. 216). 


a 2. Con 


a. Coleman. “. . . the eventual syptom picture is dominated by absurd, 
illogical, and changeable delusions” (6, p. 251). 

b. Morgan, “Unlike the pure, paranoid, the paranoid schizophrenic has 
unsystematized delusions—delusions that are not too coherent” (10, p. 70). 

c. Smith and Smith. “. . . the delusions of paranoid schizophrenia are 
not logically organized .. .” (16, p. 467). 

d. Noyes and Kolb. “. . . the features that tend to be mose evident in 
this type . . . or phase are delusions, which are often numerous, illogical, 


and disregardful of reality... .” (13, p- 347). 
e. Cameron. “. . . the delusions are as a rule persecutory in character, 
but may also be grandoise, ecstatic, mystical or hypochondriacal; they are 
> never as well-organized and systematized as are the delusions of classical 


paranoia” (4, p. 448). 


3. Ambivalent 


“The delusional system may be highly elaborated and 


a. Silverman, 
become less 


systematized, relatively unsystematized, or over time it may 


systematized” (15, p. 354). . ath oy 
b. Arieti. “Although the delusions are unsystematized in the majority 


of cases, they are more systematized at the beginning of the illness” (3, 
p. 461). : 


B. Tue PRESENT STUDY 


1. Subjects 


patient population at Milledgeville 


Subjects? were selected from the | 
teria for selection were that the 


(Georgia) State Hospital. The basic cri 
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patient (a) entered the hospital after January 1, 1960—the attempt was to 
minimize chronicity, (b) had a minimum of 10 years of schooling, (c) was 
between the age of 21 and 51, and (d) was Caucasoid. Both males and fe- 
males were selected from three diagnostic groups: schizophrenic reaction, 
paranoid type; schizophrenic reaction, chronic undifferentiated type; and psy- 
choneurotic disorder (mixed types). 

The authors felt that the two schizophrenic groups were sufficiently dis- 
similar in terms of symptomatology, prognosis, and reality contact to demon- 
strate a difference (if one existed) in logical ability. The psychoneurotics 
were chosen as a control group because the authors felt that (while psycho- 
neurotics evidence none of the usual schizophrenic thought disorder or reality 
distortion), they are institutionalized individuals with present environmental 
factors and socioeconomic backgrounds similar. to those of the two schizo- 
phrenic groups. 

The mean age of each group was approximately 35, and the mean number 
of school grades completed was 11. The number of cases in each group was 
as follows: schizophrenic reaction, paranoid type, 32 (18 males, 14 females) ; 
schizophrenic reaction, chronic undifferentiated type, 26 (13 males, 13 fe- 
males) ; and neurotics, 26 (10 males, 16 females). 

We included all the paranoid schizophrenics in the hospital (which has 
12,000 beds) who met our criteria, with the exception of three who refused 
to be tested. Originally, we planned to test patients exhibiting paranoid states 
and paranoid personalities, but only three were found in the hospital. All pa- 
tients were selected by means of an IBM filing unit that furnished a random 
selection of chronic undifferentiated schizophrenics and psychoneurotics. 


2.. Tests 

The principal test given to the subjects (in small groups) was the 
Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal (19), which has five parts as 
follows: Inference (20 items), Recognition of assumptions (16 items), De- 
duction (25 items), Interpretation (24 items), and Evaluation of arguments 
(15 items). 

To control for correlation between intelligence and performance on the 
Watson-Glaser test, all subjects were given Form 1 of Ammons and Ammons’ 
Quick Picture Vocabulary Test (1), but no group or sex difference was 
found to be significant. 

C. RESULTS 

The scores on the Watson-Glaser test were subjected to a two-by-three 

analysis of variance, with unequal cell frequencies (21). An F value of 1.03 
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was obtained for the sex variable; one of 1.10 for the diagnosis variable; 
and one of .64 for the interaction effect. From these values (no one of which 
is significant), it appears that among the groups tested there was no difference 
in the ability to think logically and critically. On the basis of the Watson- 
Glaser test, paranoid schizophrenics do not seem to be superior or inferior 
to chronic undifferentiated schizophrenics or neurotics in critical ability. 


D. Discussion AND SUMMARY 


From the results of earliew studies, the authors concluded that there are 
no particular reasoning or logical difficulties that beset schizophrenics that 
do not also affect normals to an equal degree; yet there remains considerable 
disagreement among theoreticians and practitioners about the logical reason- 
ing abilities of paranoid schizophrenics. This study indicates that paranoid 
schizophrenics are no different in their thinking from chronic undifferentiated 
schizophrenics or neurotics. Despite this, Moore and Anderson (11) have 
pointed out that “To identify ‘laws of logic’ with ‘laws of thought,” or, in 
general, to confuse the logical aspects of problems and the psychological as- 
pects of problem solving is a mistake not infrequently made” ai, p. 156). 
Perhaps, then, the schizophrenic (in general) and the paranoid schizophrenic 
(in particular) are as adept (or as inept) as are normals in the use of 
“laws of logic.” ; Pee ine: 

It may be that the logic used by most peo le to justify behavior is illogical 
at» times; however, it is hypothesized that the paranoid schizophrenic makes 
repeated appeals to “logic” (as well as to “truth,” “justice,” and “fairplay ) 
and that this serves to point out the logical deficit in the patient s thought, 
This deficit would be apparent in anyone else if he called attention to it by 
appealing to “logic” as a source of support for belief and behavior. : 

Possibly, ability to think logically, cannot be measured by erate - 
pencil tests; yet it seems reasonable to assume that psychometric metho z can 
be applied to this area as well as to the measurement of intelligence, achieve- 
ment, and personality. If the applicability of testing is granted, one ~ ae 
that schizophrenics are capable of employing logic Ipan impersona tes i 
situation but not in an interpersonal setting. The inclusion of items wit 
emotional overtones attempted to cover this eventuality; however, it is ped 
that the emotionality and logicality employed by tie As. 
measured directly by a test like the Watson-Glaser Critica inking Ap 

e 


praisal. 
The psychoneurotics tested in the present 
ate control group. They were equivalent in age, 


sent study are a particularly appropri- 
socioeconomic background, 
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and intelligence to the schizophrenics. In addition, they were in the same 
general hospital environment as were the schizophrenics. The similarity of 
present environments is greater than in studies using turberculosis-hospital 
patients or penal-institution inmates as controls. 

Because earlier studies indicate no difference between normals and schizo- 
phrenics in logical ability, the present study implies that neurotics, normals, 
and schizophrenics are not different in the use of logical processes ; therefore, 
the authors conclude that chronic undifferentiated schizophrenics, paranoid 
schizophrenics, psychoneurotics, and normals go not differ in their thinking 
processes. Perhaps Williams (20) is correct in asserting that in daily thinking 
there is little application of logic by anyone. 
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THE CONCEPT OF COGNITIVE DISSONANCE* * 
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Maurice N. Ricuter, Jr. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The theory of cognitive dissonance has stimulated numerous investigations 
and provided a basis for integrating a variety of findings; however, largely 
as a result of ambiguities in the formulation of the theory, the concepts of 
dissonance and dissonance reduction have been imperfectly differentiated from 
a variety of related conceptst P 

In presenting the cognitive-dissonance theory, Festinger (3) specified that 
two cognitions are dissonant only if the obverse of one follows from the o! 
“considering these two alone,” disregarding “the existence of all the other 
cognitive elements that are relevant to either or both of the two under con- 
sideration” (3, p. 13); but Festinger also states that two cognitions “may 
be dissonant for a person . . . with one set of experiences and not for a person 
with another” (3, p. 15). In illustrating the latter point, Festinger says that 
“if a person were standing in the rain and yet could see no evidence that he 
was getting wet, these cognitions would be dissonant . . . because he knows 
frém experience that getting wet follows from being out in the rain,” al- 
though they might not be dissonant if the person had never experienced rain 


(3, p. 14). 
On the basis of Festinger’s definition of dissonance, however, one should 
say instead that the two specified cognitions are not dissonant with each 


other directly but that the combined single cognition that “I am standing in 
the rain but not getting wet” is dissonant with the cognition that “getting 
wet usually follows from standing in the rain.” Festinger has thus stated that 
two cognitions, A and B, are dissonant with each other when but only when 
a person also has Cognition C, although his definition of dissonance requires 
him to say instead that the Cognition A + B is inherently dissonant with 
Cognition C. If one follows Festinger’s definition rather than his practice and 
describes instances of dissonance in terms of cognitions that are dissonant 

* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on July 9, 1965, 
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inherently rather than merely in particular contexts, the possibility of analyz- 
ing the dissonance concept on a logical level, as well as on a psychological 
level, arises. 


B. ANALYSIS 


Stating that a person has a particular cognition or belief may be considered 
equivalent to stating that he accepts a particular proposition. On this basis, 
one can distinguish between cognitive dissonance as a relationship between 
cognitions and logical dissonance as a relationship between propositions. Spe- 
cifically, logical dissonance may be recognized as the kind of relationship that 
exists between the propositions that a person is accepting when cognitive 
dissonance occurs. ' 

As Osgood (5) has pointed out, the tensior postulated to exist when a 
person has dissonant cognitions can occur only if the cognitions interact. 
Logical dissonance can exist, therefore, only between propositions that a per- 
son can accept simultaneously under conditions of interaction : i.e., only be- 
tween propositions that are logically compatible with each other in terms of 
the person’s own premises. 

Festinger claims that cognitive dissonance sometimes involves logical con- 
tradiction but usually involves propositions that tend to negate each other 
only psychologically. The preset author’s conclusion is that there is never 
a genuine logical contradiction between the propositions involved in cognitive 
dissonance, but that there is always a negative logical relationship of a milder 
sort between the propositions. This relationship of “logical dissonance” exists 
between two propositions when one proposition is a generalization and the 
other is an exception to the generalization, 

Concepts referring to disharmonies among cognitions within an individual's 
belief system include not only dissoriance but also imbalance, belief incon- 
sistency of the kind that McGuire (4) has investigated, and conflict. Cog- 
nitive imbalance, as defined by Rosenberg (6), is present when a “negative 
relation exists between two affectively negative objects or between two af- 
fectively positive objects, or a positive relation exists between an affectively 
Positive object and an affectively negative object” (6, p. 60). Brown has 
stated that imbalance in this sense is one kind of dissonance, and he assumes 
that dissonance does not always involve imbalance (1, p. 596). However, any 
case of dissonance can be interpreted as a case of imbalance by identifying 
the dissonant Propositions as “objects,” the acceptance of these propositions as 
a form of positive affectivity, and the dissonance between the propositions as 
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a “negative relationship.” Instead of saying that imbalance is a variety of 
dissonance, one should thus recognize dissonance as a variety of imbalance. 

As a basis for clarifying the relationships between dissonance and the other 
concepts mentioned, one can make distinctions as follows: (a) between ac- 
cepting a proposition and considering its acceptance, (b) between propositions 
that contradict each other and propositions that are merely logically dissonant, 
and (c) between cognitions that interact and those that are compartmen- 
talized. The acceptance of contradictory propositions under conditions of in- 
teraction is a logically empty category. Cognitive dissonance involves the 
acceptance with interaction of propositions that are logically dissonant as 
distinct from logically contradictory. Conflict involves the consideration, as 
distinct from the acceptance, of logically contradictory propositions—with the 
relevant cognitions interacting. Belief inconsistency, as McGuire (4) has used 
the concept, involves the acceptance of logically contradictory propositions— 
but with compartmentalization rather than interaction among the correspond- 
ing conditions. This set of distinctions is important because reduction of 
dissonance, reduction of conflict, and reduction of inconsistency are separate 
processes that sometimes coincide but that also sometimes interfere with each 
other. 

In describing the dissonance-reducing process, one should allow for two 
possibilities that sometimes have been overlooked. First, although resistance 
to belief change is sometimes “distorting,” it may sometimes have the opposite 
effect (as illustrated by numerous episodes in the history of science: i.e., some 
investigators who have remained faithful to established theories despite ap- 
parently serious anomalies have been ultimately vindicated). Second, although 
a person may reduce dissonance by refusing to consider evidence against an 
established belief, he may reduce it also by abandoning his belief on the basis 
of evidence against it; and resistance to belief change may sometimes reflect 
tolerance for dissonance rather than a successful avoidance of dissonance- 
creating evidence against the belief. Failure to make sufficient allowance for 
the foregoing possibilities has led to ‘a partial, incomplete view of the impli- 
cations of dissonance theory. Thus Festinger has suggested that a person who 
is relatively intolerant of dissonance has “very positive and one-sided ee 
about many issues” together with an inability to make decisions ae 269). 
Similarly, Deutsch, Krauss, and Rosenau (2) have interpreted | Sepe 
theory as predicting that a person must “maladapt to his environment”: 
specifically, “the more evidence a person gets that his decision n mee mie 
the more ardently will he support his original decision” until he revokes 1 
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belatedly (2, p. 17). With equal plausibility, one could predict, however, 
that a person who is intolerant of dissonance avoids having any opinion on 
any issue except when necessary and tends to abandon his beliefs whenever 
he finds evidence against them. 


C. ConcLusion 


It is paradoxical that an unwarranted allowance for the extreme irra- 
tionality of dissonance involving logical contradiction has been combined in 
the presentation of the theory with an unwarranted description of intolerance 
for dissonance as inherently irrational. The first of these features involves an 
imperfect differentiation among the concepts of dissonance, conflict, and belief 
inconsistency ; while the second involves a failure to differentiate clearly among 
dissonance reduction, resistance to cognitive change, and cognitive distortion. 
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VISUAL-CHARACTER DETECTION* 


Sylvania Electronic Systems, Waltham, Massachusetts 


D. W. Brown anp H. D. FRIEDMAN 


A. INTRODUCTION 


A specific application of woik in pattern recognition is the automation of 
the task of the photo-interpreter. One approach is to describe the functions 
of the human photo-interpreter and to build a device that performs those 
functions. The research to be reported is a first attempt to describe the per- 
formance of subjects faced with a detection task. 

It seems likely that the task of the photo-interpreter is one of detecting an 
unusual structure against a reasonably well-defined background. Therefore 
our purpose is to determine if human observers use different methods of scan- 
ning and, if so, to discover what method or methods are superior. An addi- 
tional aim is to define a relatively simple laboratory task that requires some 
of the skills employed in photo interpretation. 

The task was that of identifying a single “C” in a 16-by-16 matrix of “Gs” 
[see Figure 1]. The authors reasoned that: the detection time for “Cs” in 
different quadrants would vary as a function of the scanning method em- 
ployed; thus, subjects scanning from left to right and from top to bottom 
should find “Cs” in the upper-left quadrant fastest and take the longest time 
for stimuli in the lower-right quadrant. Further, the authors reasoned that 
the mean (or median) search times for the four quadrants would reveal the 
scanning pattern that each S employed. , 

Two studies were conducted. The first employed 10 subjects, with 16 
matrices each, and was used to select subjects for a second study. Analysis 
of variance revealed a significant difference between the performance of the 
best five subjects and that of the remaining five. Four of the best five subjects 
were employed in the second experiment (the fifth $ was unavailable). 


B. METHOD 

1. Apparatus 
Sixteen 16-by-16 matrices were typed on an IBM electric typewriter. Each 
matrix contained 255 “Gs” and one “C.” Placement of the “C” was essential- 
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AAAARARANRAAAAAAADA 


FIGURE 1 
THE STIMULUS MATRIX 


ly random; but each eight-by-eight quadrant of the matrix was chosen exactly 
four times, and the outer borders of the quadrants were never used. A stop- 
watch was used to record the subject’s detection times. “Cs” and “Gs” were 
selected as Presenting a relatively difficult task and so providing a greater 
variation in time scores than would, for example, a “D” in a matrix of “Gs.” 


iB Subjects 


For Study 1, subjects were 10 employees of the Applied Research Labo- 
ratory; for Study 2, the subjects were four of the five subjects with the fastest 
detection times in Study 1. 


3. Procedure 


Subjects were instructed to find the single “C” in the matrix of “Gs” and 
to find it as quickly as possible. All 16 matrices were presented in random 
order in a single session. The time from the initiation of search to the point 
at which the subject said he had found the “C” was recorded. The subject 
was required to point to the “C” on each trial. 
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C. ResuLTS AND Discussion 
1. Study 1 


Inspection of the mean detection times for the four quadrants and the 10 
subjects shows that eight scanning sequences were employed [see Table 1]. 


TABLE 1 
Mean DETECTION Times (IN SECONDS) FOR THE FOUR QUADRANTS 
OF THE MATRIX 


© . Method* 
Quadrant 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 Total 


Upper left 224 91 21.9 17.8 316 15.7 355 61 212 38.0 21.9 
Upper right 40.9 20.3 45.2 12.3 40.1 14.5 32.1 230 64 11.5 247 
Lower left 35.4 20.0 26.6 31.1 15.9 12.5 50.3 123 18.3 26.6 249 
Lower right 27.6 29.8 206 64 344 15.8 28.3 17.2 25.8 148 22.1 


ee SS A 

* The 10 methods are defined by the order in which the four quadrants were scanned: 
Method 1—upper left, lower right, lower left, upper right; Method 2—upper left, 
lower left, upper right, lower right; Method 3—lower right, upper left, lower left, 
upper right; Method 4—lower right, upper right, upper left, lower left; Method 5— 
lower left, upper left, lower right, upper right; Method 6—lower left, upper right, 
upper left, lower right; Method 7—lower right, upper right, upper left, lower left; 
Method 8—upper left, lower left, lower right, upper right; Method 9—upper right, 
lower right, lower left, upper left; Method 10—upper right, lower right, lower left, 
upper left. 


The results of an analysis of variance are presented in Table 2. As can be 
seen, only one of the F ratios reaches significance. 

‘Fhe observation that different subjects approach the task in different ways 
is substantiated by the significance of the horizontal-by-vertical-by-subjects 
interaction (Table 2). In other words, performance on a particular quadrant 
(any combination of horizontal and vertical) is a function of the particular 
subject. A surprising finding is the lack of a significant difference among 

TABLE 2 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR THE DETECTION-TIME DATA 
ooo o SESE 


Source df Mean square F 
D aa 
Horizontal (left-right) « ; ae — 
Vertical (up-down 4 _ 
Subjects e ) 9 1,003.25 1.04 
Interaction 1 
Horizontal-by-vertical 1 316.07 0.33 
Horizontal-by-subjects 9 1,567.49 1.63 
Vertical-by-subjects 9 1,198.96 1.24 
i -by-vertical- 
a E T 
Within cells 120 964.79 
Total 159 


Potah Gt ang Ee N E SS 
* Significant at the .05 level. o 
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subjects, but this lack is attributable to the rather large variability of subjects 
within cells (within-cells or error term). This conclusion is in contrast to 
the lack of differences either as a function of horizontal location (left half 
or right half of the matrix) or vertical location (upper half or lower half). 
In these cases there clearly is no difference due to the independent variables, 
and the size of the error term is irrelevant. 


The foregoing findings, together with the authors’ desire to reach results 
relevant to the task of photo interpretation led to a second study. It was 
reasoned that in the training of photo-interpreters those trainees with certain 
scanning methods might be eliminated if in fact the methods used result in 
consistently poor performance. The authors decided, therefore, to rerun the 
five subjects who had shown the fastest detection times in the original study 
(F test significant at the .05 level), but becaus one of the subjects was not 
available only four were tested. 


2. Study 2 


Table 3 shows the mean detection time and scanning methods for the four 
subjects retested, and Table 4 shows the results of an analysis of variance. 

The explanation of the significant horizontal-by-vertical-by-subjects inter- 
action is essentially the same as in the first study. The significant horizontal- 
by-vertical interaction indicates that performance changes as a function of 
the quadrant in which the stimulus is located. The significance of this 
horizontal-by-vertical interaction makes doubtful the interpretation of the 
significant “vertical” effect. It is possible that the “vertical” effect is genuine; 
that is, that difficulty is a function of whether the stimulus occurs in the upper 
half or lower half of the matrix regardless of its left-right position. How- 
ever, there is also the possibility that the difference is a reflection of the 


TABLE 3 
Mean DETECTION Times (IN SECONDS) AND SCANNING METHODS 
FOR SUBJECTS Z, 4, 6, AND 9 


Subject* 

Quadrant 2 ace 9 Total 
Upper left 6.4 20.8 12.0 18.8 14.5 
Upper right 6.2 6.0 5.6 7.3 6.3 
Lower left 5.6 9.2 17.3 17.7 12.5 
Lower right 7.7 17.6 21.6 42.1 22.3 


ON A 8 L es 

_* The method used by each subject was as follows: Subject 2—lower left, upper 
right, upper left, lower tight; Subject 4—upper right, lower left, lower right, 
upper left; Subject 6—upper right, upper left, lower left, lower right; Subject 9— 
upper right, lower left, upper left, lower right. 


A = Oe 
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TABLE +4 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR THE Derection-~Time Dara or Sruby 2 
i Source dj Mesu square r 
Horizontal 1 9.30 0.08 
Vertical 1 772.4 éa" 
Subjects 5 1.77 ap 
Interaction 
Horizontal-by-vertical 1 1,09241 1072 
Horizontal-by-subjects 3 0s7 
Vertical-by-subjects 3 27049 2m 
Horizontal-by-vertical- 
__by-subjects 7 aad 3 985.30 sire 
Within cells 48 
Total 63 
* Significant at*the .0S level: . 
** Significant at the .01 level. 
® 
o $ 
MEAN DETECTION Times rox THE Four QUADRANTE 
é Section 
Section Left Right 
Upper 14.5 63 
Lower 12.5 22.5 


horizontal-by-vertical effect. Table 5, which shows the mean detection times 
for the various quadrants, seems to support the interpretation that the main 
“vertical” effect is an artifact of the horizontal-by-vertical interaction and 
seems to indicate that the significance of the vertical effect is due largely to 
the difference in the right half of the matrix (ic., is a function of the 
“horizontal” placement of stimuli, especially since the direction as well as the 
magnitude of the difference is reversed in the left half of the matrix). 

In summary, it appears that for the individuals who are relatively proficient 
at the type of task under study, the position of the stimulus with respect both 
to horizontal and vertical orientation iS a significant determinant of detec- 
tion. As a next step, one should select the most efficient scanning methods and 
require subjects to use each of the «selected methods to permit statistical 
evaluation of a method-by-subjects interaction. Such an evaluation would 
indicate whether above-average detectors excel regardless of the method 
used or whether different operators employ different techniques in achieving 


similar results. 
D. SuMMARY 


In this study, the authors investigate detection performance when the 
stimulus to be detected is a “C” in a 16-by-16 matrix of “Gs.” Two studies 


© 
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were conducted, with the subjects in the second experiment being selected on 
the basis of performance in the first. Results indicate that for individuals 
who are relatively proficient at the type of task studied, the position of the 
stimulus with respect to vertical and horizontal placement is an important 
determinant of detection time. For individuals of low proficiency, position 
has no effect. 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF COIN-SIZE ESTIMATES BY 
ORPHANED CHILDREN, NORMAL CHILDREN, 
AND EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 
CHILDREN* 


Department of Psychology, College of The Holy Cross 


ANTHONY F. Bronzo, Jr. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


While sensory‘content is always present in perception, what is perceived is 
also influenced by set and prior experience, so that perception is more than a 
passive registration of stimulicimpinging on the sense organs. 

The purpose of the present experiment is to show the effects of value, need, 
and emotion on perception. Social values and needs can modify direct impres- 
sions, such as size and shape, in the perceptual process. Klein, Schlesinger, and 
Meister (4) have reported that subjects overestimate a dollar sign enclosed 
within a circle when the circle is seen as a coin. They conclude that the 
increased value of the circle results in the overestimation of the dollar sign. 

An experiment conducted by Bruner and Goodman (2) was concerned with 
need and value as organizing factors in perception. According to Bruner, there 
are,two types of perceptional determinants: authochthonous and behavioral. 
Under the former are grouped those properties of the nervous system that 
account for phenomena like simple pair formations, closure, and contrast. 
Behavioral determinants control all the higher level functioning, such as 
perception, learning, and motivation. 

Bruner further states that the human organism exists in a world of ambigu- 
ously organized sensory stimulation. What the organism sees of what is 
actually there perceptually represents a compromise between what is presented 
by authochthonous process and what is selected by behavioral processes. Such 
selection is determined not only by learning but also by motivational factors. 

Bruner and Goodman state three hypotheses as follows: 

1. The greater the social value of an object the more it will be selected 


through organization by behavioral determinants. .. . 

2. The greater the individual need for a socially valued object, the 
more marked will be the operation of behavioral determinants. . . - 
Provincetown, Massachusetts, on July 13, 1965, 
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3. Perceptual ambiguity will facilitate the operation of behavioral 
determinants only in so far as ambiguity reduces the operation of autoch- 
thonous determinants without reducing the effectiveness of behavioral 
ones (2, pp. 33-34). 


Bruner and Goodman’s subjects were 30 10-year-old children of normal 
intelligence divided into three groups: two experimental, one control. One 
experimental group was called the “rich” group; the other, the “poor” group. 
The two experimental groups estimated the sizes of coins, while the control 
group estimated the sizes of gray discs. No mention of money was made to the 
control group. i 

Three of the significant results yielded by Bruner and Goodman’s study 
were as follows: (a) socially valued objects, such as coins, were judged larger 
in size than were valueless gray discs; (b) the greater the value of the coin, 
the greater was the deviation of apparent size trom actual size; and (c) the 
“poor” group tended to overestimate the size of the coins much more than did 
the “rich” group. 

In 1898, Wolfe (9) performed an experiment in which school children and 
college students were instructed to draw circles the size of various coins and 
to draw rectangles the size of paper money. He concluded (a) that young 
children always underestimate the size of coins and bills; (b) that mature 
persons of intelligence overestimate the size of the silver dollar, half dollar, 
and quarter; and (c) that all classes of people underestimate the size of the 
dime, nickel, and paper money. s 

Myers (6) found that subjects overestimate the size of larger coins and 
underestimate the size of smaller coins. A replication of Bruner and Good- 
man’s experiment was performed by Carter and Schooler (3). They secured 
as subjects 48 children who ranged in age from 9 to 11. Twenty-four of the 
children were from a settlement house and were designated as the “poor” 
group, while 24 children from well-té-do homes were designated as the “rich” 
group. The results obtained by Carter and Schooler differed from those 
obtained by Bruner and Goodman in that (a) the judgments of the “rich” and 
the “poor” children were essentially the same when the coins to be estimated 
were present, (b) the “poor” children overestimated the size of coins when 
judgments were made from memory, (c) both groups generally underestimated 
the size of small coins, and (d) both groups generally overestimated the size of 
large coins, 

: In 1949 Lambert, Solomon, and Watson (5) placed 54 subjects (out of 71) 
in an experimental group and 17 in a control group. The experimental sub- 
jects learned to turn a crank in order to receive a poker chip. When the 
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subject inserted the poker chip in a slot, he received automatically a piece of 
candy. The conjecture was that the candy would enhance the value of the 
poker chip, and that the increased value would result in overestimation of 
size (as in the coin experiment). In a pretest, both control subjects and experi- 
mental subjects overestimated the size from five to six per cent; but after 10 
days of rewarded learning with poker chips, the experimental group increased 
its overestimation to 13 per cent (a statistically significant gain). During the 
same period, overestimation by the control group did not increase significantly. 

In 1951 Ashley, Harper, and Runyon (1) had subjects serve as their own 
controls; i.e., hypnotic states were created in which subjects at one time were 
“rich” and at other times “poor.” Results were. consistent with those of 
Bruner and Goodman’s 1947 study (both for judgments made with the coins 
present and for judgments mace from memory). 

Tajfel and Cawasjee (7) found that subjects overestimated the sizes of all 
coins, and that overestimation was greatest for the larger coins. 


B. HYPOTHESES 


The hypotheses to be investigated in the present study are as follows: 

1. that emotionally disturbed children perceive coin sizes less accurately 
than do normal children. 

2. that orphaned (institutionalized) children perceive coin sizes more 
accurately than do emotionally disturbed children, but less accurately than do 
normal children. 

3. that, of value and emotion, the latter (as seen in disturbed children) 
produces greater distortion than does value in the perception of coin sizes. 


C. APPARATUS AND PROCEDURE 
À 
1. Apparatus 


The apparatus consisted of a rectangular wooden box (9% X 9” X 18”) on 
one end of which was a five-inch, square, ground-glass screen and a knob at its 
lower right-hand corner. At the center of the ground-glass screen was an 
almost-circular patch of light cast upon the screen by a 60-watt incandescent 
light shining through an iris diaphragm, which could be varied in diameter 
from one-sixteenth of an inch to three inches (by turning the knob on the front 
of the box). The knob was connected to a calibrated vernier that ranged from 
zero to three inches. 

All that was visible to the subject was the box with its ground-glass screen 
and the circle of light. The circle was not truly round, but contained the 
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familiar nine elliptoid sides found in the Bausch & Lomb iris diaphragm. It 
was so close to round, however, that subjects had no difficulty making the 
subjective comparisons required of them. 


2. Procedure 


The Ss were 33 males between the ages of 7 and 12 and were divided into 
two experimental groups and one control group. The control group consisted 
of 11 Ss from an elementary school. The first experimental group consisted of 
11 Ss from an orphanage, and the second experimental group consisted of 11 
emotionally disturbed boys from a nearby institution. 

The control group lived at home and attended regular-school classes. The 
orphanage group lived in an institution, but attended regular-school classes. 
The emotionally disturbed group lived and wenj to school ih the same institu- 
tion, The Ss in the three groups (all from lower-class socioeconomic back- 
grounds) were matched for age, sex, IQ, parents, income, social class, religious 
affiliation, and length of institutionalization. 

When tested, S sat on a chair in front of the screen on the box with the light 
circle slightly below his eye level. The distance between S and the apparatus 
was maintained constant throughout the experiment. The box rested on a table 
behind which Æ sat. § was instructed to make the circle of light on the box the 
same size as various coins. § was encouraged to familiarize himself with the 
different circle sizes that would be formed, by manipulating the diaphragm 
control knob. 

c There were two test series. First, § was asked to estimate from memory the 
sizes of coins from a penny through a half dollar in a value-ascending series. 
Five ascending-opening iris trials were made for each coin, and an average was 
computed. § was given no knowledge of results. 

Second, using the same order of preSentation, a series was conducted with the 
coins present. § examined each coin tactually for size dimensions for a period 
from 15 to 20 seconds; then $ was instructed to repeat the first half of the 
experiment, 

D. RESULTS . 


The results of the present experiment are (a) coin-size estimates from 
memory and (b) coin-size estimates from sight. From memory, Ss in all three 
groups underestimated all coin sizes (except that for the half dollar). 
Emotionally disturbed Ss tended to be more accurate than did either of the 
other groups [see Table 1]. 


Table 1 shows, also, that the orphanage group had an average perception 
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deviation closer to the correct coin sizes than did either of the other groups. 
For all three groups, the half dollar was the most accurately estimated coin. 
Table 2 shows that the control Ss and the orphaned Ss underestimated the 
sizes much more than overestimating them when the coins had not been seen. 
In this respect, control Ss and orphaned Ss underestimated the size of the 
coins twice as much as overestimating them. Ss in the emotionally disturbed 
group highly overestimated the sizes of the quarter and the half dollar and 
underestimated that of the penny, the nickel, and the dime. Emotionally dis- 
turbed Ss overestimated the size of the coins ebout three times more than did 
the control Ss and two and one-half times more than did the orphaned Ss. 

When the coins had been seen [cf. Table 2], control Ss underestimated the 
sizes about three times moré than they overestimated them. Orphaned Ss under- 
estimated coin sizes twice as often as they overestimated them, while emotion- 
ally disturbed Ss remained about the same in béth overestimation and under- 
estimation (but overestimated the coin sizes three times more than did Ss in 
the control group and orphaned group). 


E. Discussion 


The three groups tended to underestimate the coin sizes rather than to 
overestimate them. The ż tests of the differences between coin-size estimations 
made by orphanage and emotionally disturbed children before and after the 
coins had been seen are significant for each coin except the half dollar. 

After the coins had been seen, Ss still tended to underestimate rather than 
overestimate. According to Bruner and Goodman’s hypothesis, the coins should 
have been seen as having value, and this perception in turn should influence the 
size perception of the coins. The results of this experiment support this 
hypothesis. The dime, although smaller than the penny and the nickel, has 
more monetary value, Emotionally disturbed Ss, whose social needs are thought 
to be the highest, overestimated the size of the dime six times more than did 
orphanage Ss (p<.01). 

The results of the present experiment show that differences exist between 
the coin-size estimates made by institutionalized and noninstitutionalized chil- 
dren. The null hypothesis that no difference exists between the coin-size esti- 
mates is rejected beyond the .01 level. Also rejected (at the .05 level) is the 


hypothesis that no difference exists between the coin-size estimates made by 
normal children and orphaned children. 


F. Summary AND CONCLUSIONS 


The purpose of the present experiment was to show the effects of value, 
need, and emotion on perception. Thirty-three Ss from an elementary school, 
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orphanage, and a home for emotionally disturbed children were instructed to 
estimate from memory the size of a penny, nickel, dime, quarter, and half 
dollar; then to estimate the sizes after having been shown the coins. The null 
hypothesis that no difference exists between the coin-size estimates made by 
normal children and emotionally disturbed children was rejected (p < .01); 
therefore: 

1. Normal, orphaned, and emotionally disturbed boys tend to under- 
estimate the sizes of pennies, nickles, dimes, and quarters before and after the 
coins have been seen; but the half dollar tends*te be overestimated. 

2. Normal boys perceive coin sizes*more accurately than do emotionally 
disturbed boys. s > 5 

3. Orphans tend to perceive coins more accurately than normal children 
and more accurately than emotionally disturbed children. : 

4. Bruner and Goodman’s hypothesis on perception is substantiated. 
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EXPECTANCY AND VALIDITY* 


The Journal Press, Provincetown, Massachusetts 


Lronarp W. FERGUSON 


A. PROBLEM 


Commonly, results on the value of selection tests are presented in the form 
of expectancy tables. An example is given in Table 1. From such a table, it 
is inferred that recruits with high test scores have 30 chances out of 100 for 


a d TABLE 1 

EXAMPLE 1: FER CENT OF RECRUITS SUCCESSFUL IN 
RELATION TO TEST SCORE 
(Data are hypothetical) 


Number of Recruits achieving success 

Test score recruits Number Per cent* 
High 300 90 30 
Average 500 100 20 
Low 200 30 15 
Total 1000 220 22 


* Per cent of successes within each test-score subgroup. 


achieving success, that recruits with average test scores have 20 chances out of 
100 for achieving success, and that recruits with low test scores have 15 
chances out of 100 for achieving success. [See Bingham (1) and Wesman 
(4, 5).] Further, it is inferred that chances for success on the part of high- 
scoring agents are one and one-half times those of recruits with average test 
scores (i.e, 30 divided by 20) and twice those of recruits with low test 
scores (i.e., 30 divided by 15). 

Suppose, however, that the number of recruits were 500 rather than 1000. 
Then the expectancy table would look like Table 2, and one would infer that 
recruits with high test scores have 60 chances out of 100 for achieving success, 
that recruits with average test scores have 40 chances out of 100 for achieving 
success, and that recruits with low test scores have 30 chances out of 100 for 
achieving success. In each instance, the chances of success are double those 


in the first example. 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on July 16, 1964, 
and published immediately at 35 New Street, Worcester, Massachusetts. Copyright 
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TABLE 2 
EXAMPLE 2: PER CENT OF RECRUITS SUCCESSFUL IN 
RELATION TO TEST SCORE 
(Data are hypothetical) 


Number of Recruits achieving success 

Test score recruits Number Per cent* 
High 150 90 60 
Average 250 100 40 
Low 100 30 30 
Total 500 220 44 


* Per cent of successes within each test-score subgroup. 
a 


Does the set of odds just given mean that the test involved in Table 2 is 
eee >. . 

more predictive than the test involved in Table 1? 

By no means! ə ` 

In both examples, the ratios among the per cents are identical. The expec- 
tancies differ not because of a difference in test predictiveness but because of 
a difference in the per cents or proportions of all recruits achieving success: 
22 per cent in the first example, 44 per cent in the second. 


B. SoLUTION 


The foregoing effect on expectancies—of change in the per cent or propor- 
tion of successes—has long been known. In fact, it was just such knowledge 
that led to the Taylor-Russell tables (3). If one knows (a) the validity of a 
test, (b) the per cent or proportion of past recruits successful, and (c) the 
per cent or proportion of applicants to be hired, one can estimate—with the 
aid of the Taylor-Russell tables—(d) the probable per cent or proportion of 
successes to be obtained by the employment of recruits having scores above some 
specified critical level. Use of the Taylor-Russell tables requires, however, 
knowledge of the validity of a test in terms of a correlation coefficient ex- 
pressing the degree of relation between a criterion and its test predictor. Un- į 
fortunately, this correlation often is not computed; other times it cannot be 
computed ; and, in many instances, it should not be computed because assump- 
tions underlying its application and interpretation are not met. 

There is needed, therefore (for reporting test-validity results in expec- 
tancy-table style), some standardized method that permits comparison of the 
relative predictive powers of two or more tests even though correlation co- 
efficients are not available and even though per cents or proportions of suc- 
cesses differ among the total recruit groups within which test-score subgroups 
are to be compared. 


To accomplish the end just indicated, the data in Tables 1 and 2 can be 
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TABLE 3 


REARRANGEMENT OF DATA FROM TABLES 1 AND 2 
en en er a iy Eee Be a n 


Recruits Successes 
Test score Number Per cent* Number Per cent** 
From Table 1 
High 300 30.0 3 90 40.9 
Average 500 50.0 100 45.5 
Low 200 20.0 30 13.6 
Total 1000 100.0 220 100.0 
From Table 2 o 
High 150° 30.0 90 40.9 
Average 250 * 50.0 100 45.5 
Low 100 20.0 30 13.6 
Total = 500 100.0 . 220 100.0 


* Per cent distribution of test scores within total recruit group. 
** Per cent of distribution ofetest scores within success group. 


rearranged as in Table 3, after suggestion derived from Strong (2, pp. 39- 
44). Data arranged as in Table 3 eliminates the effect of differences in per 
cents or proportions of total recruit groups considered successful. In such 
arrangement it is clear that high, average, and low test scores are present in 
the same per cent or proportion in both recruit groups. 

To determine expectancies for success, the two per cents in each row of 
Table 3 need to be added to produce the totals presented in Column 1 of 
Table 4, Next, each of these totals is divided into the appropriate per cent 

TABLE 4 


ExpEcTANCIES BASED ON EQUALIZED CRITERION GROUPS AND UPON 
EQUALIZED TEST-SCORE Groups 


Sum of per cents in Per cent in Column 4 of 
Columns 2 apd 4 Table 3 divided by sum 
Test score of Table 3 in Column 1 of Table 4 
p 
First example 
High 70.9 (i.e., 30 + 40.9) 58 (i.e. 40.9 + 70.9) 
Average : 95.5 (i.e, 50 + 45.5) 48 (i.e. 45.5 + 95.5) 
Low 36.6 (i.e., 20 + 13.6) 37 (i.e. 13.6 + 36.6) 
Second example ` 
High ` 70.9 (i.e, 30 + 40.9) 58 (ie, 40.9 + 70.9) 
Average 95.5 (i.e., 50 + 45.5) 48 (ie, 45.5 + 95.5) 
Low 36.6 (i.e., 20 + 13.6) 37 (i.e., 13.6 + 36.6) 


in Column 4 of Table 3 to produce the ratio given in Column 2 of Table 4. 
Table 4 shows that both sets 8f expectancies are identical, as they should be. 
The expectancies show the tests to be equally predictive regardless of the per 
cents or proportions of total recruits successful. 


o 
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C. ConcLusion 


As the foregoing discussion illustrates, for the proper determination of test 
validity in a predictive sense equalized criterion groups as well as equalized 
test-score groups are needed. Table 4 gives results based on equalized criterion 
groups as well as on equalized test-score groups. 

From the data in Table 4, one can infer as a measure of predictive validity 
that recruits with high test scores have 58 chances for success and 42 chances 
for failure, that recruits with average test scores have 48 chances for success 
and 52 chances for failure, and that recruits with low test scores have 37 
chances for success and 63 chances for failure. Regardless of which recruit 
sample is taken the chances (or odds) remain the same. 

At this point someone is sure to ask, “Does not the foregoing result and 
interpretation overlook the fact that in the situaticn shown in Table 1 a recruit 
with a high test score really has only 30 chances out of 100 for achieving 
success and that in the situation shown in Table 2 a recruit really has 60 
chances out of 100 for achieving success?” 

No! The chances just cited differ only because of the difference in the per 
cents or proportions of recruits successful—not because of variation in test- 
score validity. 

In the practical employment situation, one assuredly must pay attention to 
the per cent or proportion of total recruits successful—this is the raison d’étre 
of the Taylor-Russell tables; but one should not give this attention aż ghe 
expense of data needed to determine test predictiveness; i.e., one should not 
give attention to the per cent or proportion of total proportion of total recruits 
successful in a way that misleads when the issue is one of comparing the pre- 
dictive powers of two or more tests used in situations in which the per cents 
or proportions of recruits successful is likely to vary. 
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ESP: MOTIVATION AS A FACTOR IN ABILITY* 


Department of Psychology, American International College 


RICHARD C. SpRINTHALL AND Barry S. LUBETKIN 


A. INTRODUCTION 


ESP or “extrasensory perception,” a term coined by Dr. J. B. Rhine, 
means the acquiring of information through channels other than the known 
physiological sense receptors. Variously called ‘mental telepathy,” “mind 
reading,” and “mental radio;” ESP has been an object of man’s fascination 
for centuries, although it .is only in relatively recent years that attempts 
have been made to subject this phenomenon to the formal scrutiny of the 
scientific method, Since 1930 serious attempts have been made, especially 
by Dr. J. B. Rhine in the United States and later by Dr. S. G. Soal in 
England, to establish ESP as a reliable scientific fact. Rhine feels that ESP 
became an established fact soon after his own quest began, for he says: 

Once methods of standardizing the testing of ESP had been developed, 
the logical next step was to design an experiment that would be crucial 
and so take the question of the occurrence of psi out of the realm of 
debatability. For the Duke investigators this milestone was reached in 

y 1933 when the Pearce-Pratt series of experiments was completed (4, p. 
m6). 

This “crucial” experiment, with J. G. Pratt (then a graduate student 
under Rhine) as sender and Hubert Pearce (a divinity-school student) as 
receiver, utilized the Zener or ESP cards: a deck of 25 cards with five differ- 
ent “suits” of five cards each. These suits are composed of various geometric 
symbols: a square, a circle, a star, wavy lines, and a cross; thus, chance 
would predict that on any given run of 25 cards, there should be five correct 
calls, Pearce, in the 1933 study, made 119 hits out of 300 calls; while chance 
would predict only 20 per sent or 60 hits. Says Rhine, “Such a result could 
hardly be thought of as explainable by chance,” and, “Nothing, then, but 
ESP could explain the results” (4, p. Te 

Even now, this is the basic procedure used by Rhine (that is, to run a 
large number of trials), and when a subject sçores at a rate significantly 
higher than 20 per cent, Rhing infers ESP. H. L. Mencken writes “In plain 
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language, Professor Rhine segregates all those persons who, in guessing the 
cards, enjoy noteworthy runs of luck, and then adduces those noteworthy 
runs of luck as proof that they must possess mysterious powers” (3). Clarence 
Leuba, in an appraisal of Rhine’s work, also makes the same point (2, p. 


221). 


Edwin G. Boring also criticizes the Rhine probability model: “a model 
whose fit can never be tested empirically because every observed deviation 
from expectation still fits the model which tells you merely how improbable 
the deviation was” (1, p. 112). o 


In a good experiment you would turn it off—the control experiment— 
and note the number. If the difference were large enough to show that you 
are probably not in the two series dealing with the same population of 
guesses, then you have ESP and also an indjcation of hew surely you 
have it (1, p. 112). £ 


2 


“But how,” asks Boring, “do you turn telepathy on or off, controlling the 
independent variable?” (1, p. 112) 

Since Boring’s question, Rhine has suggested an idea whereby this tech- 
nique might be applied. In 1964 Rhine made a strong case for subject motiva- 
tion as being the crucial ingredient in ESP success. Although this thought 
had occurred to Rhine before, and is mentioned in all his books, his 1964 
article presents the case in its boldest fashion. 

In general, subject motivation to score high has long stood out as the » 


mental variable that seems most closely related to the amount of psi effect 
shown in test results (5, p. 43). 


Rhine then goes on to review seven cases of exceptionally high scoring 
ability over the past 35 years and notes the connection between these cases 
and a high motivation level. The method of inducing motivation ranges from 
betting one hundred dollars that a subject can not correctly call a card (in 
the case of Hubert Pearce) to promising 50 cents for a perfect score of 25 
(in the case of Lillian) to offering a new set of electric trains for a score of 
20 (in the case of Franklin). This technique created fantastically high 
scores in all seven cases reported by Rhine (5,+p. 47). 


B. THE PROBLEM 


Since the establishment of ESP rests on a probability model and not on 
experimental evidence, and since Rhine sees motivation as possibly the most 
powerful ingredient in ESP Success, an experiment was designed to test 
this hypothesis. The design allowed for the testing of the motivation hypothesis 


te cei 
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by active manipulation of a stimulus variable and checking for reliable 
response differences. Also built into the design was an opportunity to re- 
check a conclusion by Sprinthall (6), who found (contrary to Rhine’s 
hypothesis) that the attitude of a subject toward ESP is not related to that 
subject’s ESP ability (6, p. 69). 


C. PROCEDURE 


Fifty subjects were selected from among two classes at American Inter- 
national College. All subjectseWere volunteers and were told only that the 
experience would prove to be extremelf interesting. The subjects were then 
given the “Attitude-TowardsESP” Test, a Likert-type scale of 18 items in 
which the subjects select for each item (among five alternatives) from 
“strongly agree” tô “strongly flisagree” (6, p. 67). 

Next, the subjects were randomly assigned to the experimental (motiva- 
tion) group and the control (no induced-motivation ) group. Each subject 
was then brought individually, at 10-minute intervals, into the psychology 
laboratory for the ESP-ability test. The testing was done over a two-day 
period (the control subjects tested the first day, and the experimental sub- 
jects the second). The reason for this was to ensure that control subjects 
would not be negatively affected by having the news leaked to them that a 
reward was being offered to members of the other group. By the time the 
first experimental subject was made aware of the offer of financial reward, 
all the control subjects had been tested. 

On being ushered into the experimental room, each subject was requested 
to sit down and make himself comfortable (removing coat, smoking a cigarette, 
etc.), and the following instructions were given to all subjects: 


Good afternoon. I’d like to thank yéu for being here and taking an 
interest in our project. We're concerifed in this study with determining 
and obtaining information concerning extrasensory perception, ESP, or 
as it is sometimes called, mental telepathy. This is still a wide-open field, 
so we feel that anything in the way of new knowledge which we here 
at A.L.C. can contribute ‘will be more than worth while. On the sheets, 
which you see before you, are five different symbols: a cross, wavy lines, 
a star, a square, and a circle. In the next few minutes I will attempt to 
convey these symbols to you, using this deck of cards. On each of the 25 
cards there is a symbol such as those on the papers before you, here—you 
may see for yourself. What I will do will be to look at each card, indi- 
vidually, and concentrate wpon sending the symbol across to you. You, 
in turn, will merely call out the impression that you have received. I 
shall record it, and we'll proceed to the next card. Do you have any 


questions? š N 
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Then to the 25 subjects in the experimental group the following instructions 
were added: 
As an added incentive to you, for assisting us, and in order to discover 
the exceptionally good subjects, the psychology department here at A.I.C. 
has made the following offer, in all seriousness and in good faith: we 
will present one hundred dollars in cash to anyone in this study who can 
call 20 out of 25 of these cards correctly. Let me repeat. This offer is 
being made in total earnest. You will be awarded one hundred dollars 
if you can name 20 out of 25 cards or better correctly. Your scores will 
be given to you immediately after we run ‘through the cards. 


While listening to the instructions, the subject found placed on the desk 
in front of him five separate sheets of white paper on which were drawn the 
five ESP symbols. This was done to allow each: subject time to familiarize 
himself with the various symbols and, to”ensurè that they were remembered, 
they were kept in place throughout the ESP test. 

The experimenter, always the same person, a male whose attitudes toward 
ESP were at least open-minded, if not pro, then placed the already shuffled 
deck on top of the table. Four shuffles were used for each new subject. The 
experimenter then took one card from the top of the deck, holding it so that 
only the back of the card was visible to the subject. He then asked for the 
subject’s response, first, by saying “begin”; then, for the rest of the cards, 
by saying “next.” After each response the used card was placed face down 
and out of the direct view of the subject. a 

Often, a subject would ask how long he could concentrate before giving 
a response or if he should close his eyes, It was always pointed out that he 
could take as long as he wished and that he could assume any pose that would 
best allow him to concentrate, eyes open or closed. 

Immediately after the 25th response, the experimenter checked each re- 
sponse on his ESP score pad. The subject was allowed to watch this proce- 
dure; so, if a member of the experimental group, he would have no conflict 
regarding the possibility of winning thesone hundred dollar prize. After hear- 
ing the result, the subject was thanked and requested that he not discuss his 
experience for the next few days. n 


D. Resutts 


Nobody won the one hundred dollars, the highest number of hits recorded 
being 10. On the ESP-ability test the mean number of hits of the 25 control 
subjects was 5.56, with an SD of 2.06. In the experimental (motivated) 
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group, the mean was 5.40 (less than that of the control group), with an SD 
of 2.10. 

An independent t was computed and -was found to be .27. With alpha 
set at .05, and with 48-degrees of freedom, the null hypothesis is accepted, 
and the authors conclude that the independent variable had no effect; i.e., 
motivation did not affect performance on the ESP-ability test. 

The mean score on the Attitude-toward-ESP Test was 54.06, with an SD 
of 9.88. The range was 31 to 74. Because the theoretical range on the test is 
18 to 90 (with a theoretical* mean of 54), our subjects were about evenly 
divided as to their attitudes toward ESP. In Sprinthall’s 1964 study, the 
mean attitude score on the«same test (for 146 subjects) was 58.95, with 
an SD of 9.15 (6, p. 68). . 

As was the case in the previous’ study, the subject’s attitude scores were 
compared to their ability scores; again the computed r (.094) was found to 
be not significantly different fromezero. (In Sprinthall’s study, it was .016.) 
Therefore, one’s attitude toward ESP is independent of one’s success in 
correctly naming the ESP symbols. 


E. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. An attempt was made to discover if, as Rhine contends, motivation is a 
major factor in influencing one’s scores on an ESP-ability test. This attempt 
was made via the experimental method, with active stimulus manipulation. 

2. Two groups of 25 subjects each were selected and given the ESP-ability 
test. The experimental (motivated) group was told a one hundred dollar 
prize would be given to anyone having a score of 20 or more correct responses. 

3. An independent ¢ was computed and found to equal .27, showing no 
significant difference between the groups. 

4, All the subjects took an Attitude-toward-ESP Test, and a Pearson r 
correlating these scores with ability scores yielded a correlation coefficient of 
.094, not significantly different from zero. 

5. Motivation did not affect, and attitudes toward ESP did not relate, to 
one’s success in guessing the symbols on a deck of ESP cards. 
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